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J.  Christaan  Beker 


A Special  Issue  Honoring  J.  Christiaan  Beker 


Johan  Christiaan  Beker,  Richard  J.  Dearborn  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  entered  the  ranks  of  Pro- 
fessors Emeriti  with  his  retirement  on  July  i,  1994,  after  thirty  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  at  Princeton. 

Born  in  Gorssel,  in  the  Netherlands,  Professor  Beker  earned  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Seabury- Western  Seminary,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  faculty  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1964,  originally  as  Visiting  Professor  of  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Beker  served  on  the  faculties  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  and  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  California. 

Among  the  ten  books  he  has  authored  are  Paul  the  Apostle:  The  Triumph 
of  God  in  Life  and  Thought,  hailed  as  a landmark  work  of  Pauline  interpre- 
tation; Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Biblical  Vision  and  the  Human  Predicament, 
now  in  a new  edition;  and,  most  recently,  The  New  Testament:  A Thematic 
Introduction. 

Those  paying  tribute  to  Professor  Beker  appropriately  represent  his 
Princeton  colleagues,  both  fellow  teachers  and  former  students. 

James  F.  Kay 
Editor 


Daniel  L.  Migliore,  the  Arthur  M.  Adams 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary , gave  the  follow- 
ing remarks  at  the  retirement  dinner  host- 
ed by  President  Thomas  W.  Gillespie  in 
honor  of  J.  Christiaan  Beker  on  May  6, 
1994. 

J Christiaan  Beker  is  one  of  a kind.  Like  Luther,  Chris  is  a complexio  op- 
• positorum , a riot  of  seemingly  contradictory  qualities.  He  is  alternately 
thoughtful  and  outrageous,  shy  and  a showboat,  an  apocalypticist  awaiting 
the  imminent  victory  of  God  and  a passionate  lover  of  this  earth,  a person 
steeped  in  Calvinist  faith  and  equipped  with  a vocabulary  rivaled  in  the  the- 
ological world  only  by  Stanley  Hauerwas.  Eric  Erickson  would  have  loved 
to  write  a psychobiography  of  Chris  Beker.  Jurgen  Moltmann  once  confided 
to  me:  “In  Germany  we  don’t  have  many  Neue  Testamentler  who  move  with 
ease  like  Beker  between  New  Testament  studies  and  contemporary  theol- 
ogy.” “Neither  do  we  in  the  United  States,”  I replied.  Beker  is  one  of  a kind. 

I pondered  long  about  how  to  get  to  the  core  of  this  rare  biblical  the- 
ologian without  ignoring  the  multifarious  contingencies  of  his  identity.  I 
searched  hard  for  a metaphor  to  capture  his  singularity.  I considered  first 
the  metaphor  of  a Bach  cantata  with  all  of  its  complexity  of  elation  and  sor- 
row and  of  heights  and  depths.  Anyone  who  has  had  an  office  next  to 
Chris’  for  as  many  years  as  I have  and  who  has  daily  heard  the  faint  strains 
of  Bach’s  music  coming  through  the  walls  would  recognize  how  appropri- 
ate it  would  be  to  speak  about  Chris  as  being  as  complex  as  a Bach  canta- 
ta. Then  I considered  the  metaphor  of  a letter  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  the  church  in  Princeton,  a letter  urging  us  to  be  thankful  for  the  many 
years  we  have  had  in  our  midst  a fellow  worker  whose  teaching  about  the 
apostolic  message  and,  indeed,  whose  very  name,  reminded  us  of  God’s 
greatest  gift  of  all.  Although  attracted  to  these  metaphors  of  cantata  and 
epistle  to  collect  and  interpret  my  kaleidescope  of  images  of  Chris,  I looked 
for  a clue  less  obvious,  more  offbeat,  to  interpret  this  idiosyncratic  the- 
ologian, colleague,  and  friend.  It  was  the  bumper  sticker  on  the  back  of  his 
VW  that  revealed  to  me  the  exactly  right  metaphor.  The  bumper  sticker 
reads  “Boston  Red  Sox,”  and  the  disclosive  metaphor  that  it  offered  was, 
of  course,  baseball. 

In  looking  to  baseball  as  the  hermeneutical  key  to  the  mystery  of  Chris 
Beker,  I am  not  referring  to  the  many  hours  he  spent  in  his  beloved  Fen- 
way Park  in  Boston,  or  in  the  right-field  stands  of  Veterans  Stadium  in 
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Philadelphia,  or  goodness  knows  how  many  other  ballparks  he  visited  fre- 
quently enough  to  call  the  hot  dog  vendor  by  name.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I see 
not  Chris  the  baseball  spectator  but  Chris  the  baseball  player.  In  my  mind’s 
eye  I see  Chris  as  a member  of  the  all-star  Princeton  Seminary  faculty  base- 
ball team — let  us  call  them  the  Princeton  Calvinists.  They  are  one  awesome 
assembly  of  baseball  players,  comparable  in  their  own  way  to  the  imperial 
Yankees  of  the  era  of  Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig,  or  to  the  scrappy  Brook- 
lyn Dodgers  of  the  1950s  led  by  Jackie  Robinson  and  Duke  Snyder,  or  to 
the  noble  Boston  Red  Sox  of  recent  memory  who  always  seemed  only  one 
step  away  from  immortality  but  who  invariably  ended  the  season  in  a de- 
feat reminiscent  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy. 

So  come  along  with  me  to  my  field  of  apocalyptic  dreams,  settle  into  your 
box  seat,  and  marvel  at  these  tough-minded,  sharp-cleated,  hard-hitting 
Princeton  Calvinists.  Where  shall  we  look  for  Chris  to  be  playing  on  our 
all-time,  all-star  Princeton  faculty  team?  Shall  we  position  him  in  the  out- 
field? That  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  Beker,  as  we  all  know,  is  too  gre- 
garious a person  to  be  expected  to  stand  by  himself  for  long  in  the  huge 
empty  spaces  of  a baseball  outfield.  Place  him  in  center  field,  and  before 
you  know  it  he  would  have  sauntered  over  to  his  fellow  player  in  right  or 
left  field  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  that  he  had  a hole  in  the  back  of  his 
pants,  and  in  the  ensuing  lively  conversation  between  the  two,  the  batter 
would  have  smacked  a line  drive  down  the  alley  that  Beker  was  supposed 
to  be  guarding,  and  the  game  would  be  in  jeopardy.  So  let’s  not  put  Chris 
in  the  outfield.  Anyway  those  positions  are  well  tended  by  our  great  trio 
of  sluggers,  B.  B.  Warfield,  Charles  Hodge,  and  George  Hendry. 

Wfiat  about  the  infield:  first,  second,  short,  or  third — would  one  of 
those  positions  be  right  for  Chris?  I doubt  it.  What  you  want  from  infielders 
is  finesse  on  defense — the  grace  of  a ballet  dancer  combined  with  lightning- 
fast  reflexes — and  on  offense  not  necessarily  long-ball  hitting  but  certain- 
ly the  ability  to  get  on  base  or  advance  the  base  runners,  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
including  laying  down  an  exquisite  bunt  from  time  to  time.  Now  Chris  is 
many  things,  but  let’s  face  it,  he  is  not  a master  of  finesse.  I can’t  imagine 
him  bunting.  So  let’s  look  for  our  artists  and  dancers— Otto  Piper,  Paul 
Lehmann,  Freda  Gardner,  and  Archibald  Alexander — to  play  the  infield. 

Well,  what  about  catcher?  Can  we  ask  Chris  to  play  behind  the  plate? 
Such  an  idea  is  what  Reinhold  Niebuhr  would  have  labeled  an  impossible 
possibility.  No  sooner  would  two  balls  have  been  called  by  the  plate  um- 
pire than  Chris  would  have  offered  an  evaluation  of  the  umpire’s  judgment 
in  terms  so  robust  and  colorful  that  our  erstwhile  catcher  would  be  sum- 
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marily  ejected  from  the  game,  and  we  would  have  lost  his  talents  for  the 
rest  of  the  fray.  No,  let’s  ask  someone  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
perseverance  of  a saint  to  be  our  all-star  catcher.  Let’s  give  the  assignment 
to  John  (alias  “Jock”)  Mackay. 

So  that  leaves  us  with  the  pitcher — and  it  happens  that  this  will  be  the 
perfect  position  for  Chris.  As  pitcher,  he  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  he  can  banter  with  his  infielders,  his  catcher,  and  the  batter,  and 
he  can  call  the  umpire  exotic  names  without  penalty  since  he  will  be  far 
enough  away  so  that  the  umpire  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  of  what  he  has 
just  heard.  We  can  count  on  Chris  for  a rip-roaring  performance.  He  will 
be  the  ace  of  our  pitching  staff,  just  as  he  has  been  the  ace  in  New  Testa- 
ment theology  at  Princeton  for  three  decades. 

When  he  is  on  the  mound,  nobody,  maybe  not  even  Chris,  knows  quite 
what  to  expect  from  one  pitch  to  the  next.  Will  he  come  to  the  plate  with 
a sizzling  fastball,  like  the  one  he  threw7  to  the  smug  team  of  Pauline  ex- 
perts, whizzing  past  them  his  thesis  about  the  centrality  of  apocalyptic  to 
Paul’s  theology  as  they  stood  there  looking,  their  bats  resting  limply  on  their 
shoulders?  Will  he  throw  one  of  his  wide-arching  curves  that  looks  like  it’s 
coming  from  third  base,  as  he  does  so  often  with  his  now-you-see-it-now- 
you-don’t  hermeneutic  of  coherence  and  contingency  that  has  just  about 
everybody  going  down  swinging  in  their  effort  to  hit  it?  Will  he  throw  a 
change-of-pace — Kyrie,  eleison — wrhat  a change-of-pace  Chris  has!  He  is  sim- 
ply unsurpassed  as  a change-of-pace  artist,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  been 
in  a serious  conversation  with  him  only  to  have  him  make  a remark  that  is 
so  abrupt,  so  unexpected,  and  so  outlandish  that  one  finds  oneself  stutter- 
ing and  babbling  like  an  infant.  And  Chris’  knuckler — have  you  ever  seen 
him  throw  it?  Students  sure  have.  Chris’  knuckler-like  evaluation  of  a ser- 
mon begins:  “This  sermon  stinks.”  When  Chris  is  throwing  his  knucklers, 
even  unflappable  Jock  Mackay  gets  nervous  and  insists  on  using  a catcher’s 
mit  as  big  as  a pizza. 

And  if  all  this  display  of  pitching  magic  isn’t  enough,  we  can  be  sure  that 
we  will  also  see  one  of  those  patented  blooper  pitches  from  Chris,  proba- 
bly in  the  late  innings  of  a tight  game.  Most  of  you  are  too  young  to  re- 
member the  blooper  pitch  thrown  by  Rip  Sewell  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates. 
It  was  a bizarre  pitch  thrown  high  in  the  air,  maybe  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet 
high,  and  it  seemed  to  come  down  on  the  batter  senkrecht  von  oben,  as  Karl 
Barth  might  have  said — perpendicularly  from  above — so  that  the  umpire 
would  call  it  a strike  if  it  landed  on  home  plate!  Now  the  blooper  pitch  is 
a frightfully  dangerous  pitch.  If  the  batter  keeps  his  cool,  waits  patiently, 
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and  gets  hold  of  the  ball,  well,  kiss  it  goodbye,  as  Ted  Williams  did  when 
Rip  Sewell  threw  him  a blooper  in  a legendary  encounter  in  the  1946  All- 
Star  Game  held  in  Fenway  Park  in  Boston.  Williams  hit  the  ball  so  far  that 
according  to  rumor  it  was  still  in  an  upward  trajectory  when  it  left  the  park. 
But  we  can  relax  when  Chris  throws  his  blooper.  In  his  hands  it  becomes 
a virtually  unhitable  pitch  since  he  will  predictably  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that,  after  its  release,  the  ball  is  going  to  be  floating  up  there  in  the  air 
for  a while,  giving  Chris  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  mound  and  trot  up 
to  the  batter  waiting  for  the  ball  to  come  down  and  unnerve  the  poor  soul 
by  asking  him  whether  he  has  taken  a shower  recently.  Yes  indeed,  Chris 
will  be  great  as  our  all-time  Princeton  pitcher,  and  when  it  is  announced 
that  he  will  be  on  the  mound  we  can  expect  the  stands  to  be  full.  Just  ask 
the  registrar  about  the  enrollments  in  Chris’  classes  over  the  years. 

No  question  about  it,  Chris  is  an  all-star  pitcher.  He  has  had  his  share 
of  injuries,  and  he  still  carries  some  of  the  scars.  He  has  made  his  share  of 
mistakes  out  on  the  mound,  but  he  knows  better  than  most  of  us  that  he, 
with  the  whole  team,  lives  by  grace  alone.  So  with  Chris  on  the  mound  the 
Princeton  Calvinists  will  win  a lot  of  games.  After  each  game  we  will  gath- 
er in  the  clubhouse,  and  we  will  listen  to  Chris  replaying  the  big  moments, 
and  as  usual,  stretching  the  truth  more  than  a seminary  professor  should, 
and  slaughtering  English  idioms,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  umpires  at  the 
plate  and  first  base  as  being  like  “two  peas  in  a pot.”  And  he  will  bring  us 
to  tears  laughing  when  he  rolls  out  onto  the  table  in  front  of  him  all  of  the 
pills  that  he  has  to  take.  “This  one’s  for  my  manic-depression,  this  one’s  for 
my  heart,  this  one’s  for  my  stomach,  and  this  one’s  for  my  dandruff.” 

And  then  the  phone  will  ring.  There’s  always  a phone  call  in  the  club- 
house of  the  winning  team,  isn’t  there?  Only  this  time  it  will  not  be  from 
Billy  Graham  or  Governor  Whitman  or  President  Clinton.  It  will  be  a call 
from  God,  and  God  will  want  to  speak  to  Beker. 

“Chris,  I’ve  heard  that  you’ve  decided  to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  I have  some  things  to  say  to  you.”  Naturally,  we  will  expect  Chris  to 
be  sassy,  and  he  will  not  disappoint  us. 

“How  come,  Lord  God,  how  come  you  didn’t  have  a single  word  for  me 
any  of  the  times  I have  asked  you  to  write  a blurb  for  my  books,  and  now 
all  of  a sudden,  when  I don’t  even  ask,  you  want  to  talk  to  me?” 

“Just  listen  for  a while,  Chris,  will  you?”  God  will  say,  with  not  even  a 
touch  of  exasperation  in  the  divine  voice.  “Just  be  quiet,  and  listen.  What 
I want  to  say  to  you  is  this:  Well  done,  Chris.  Well  done.  In  fact,  you  have 
done  so  well  that  I have  another  pitching  assignment  for  you.  I want  you 
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to  write  that  commentary  on  Romans  that’s  been  churning  in  you  for  so 
many  years.  I’ve  read  Luther’s  and  Calvin’s  and  Barth’s  and  Kasemann’s  and 
Cranfield’s,  and  all  the  rest.  And  now  I want  to  read  yours.  Oh,  and  one 
more  thing.  Lay  off  the  cigars,  will  you?  I want  you  to  be  around  in  Oc- 
tober 2001  because  I’ve  arranged  a little  party.  See  you  then  in  Fenway  Park 
to  watch  the  Sox  take  the  Series  in  four  straight.  And  Chris,  it  will  be  in 
your  honor.” 


Bckcr  clS  Text  Director  of  the  D.  Min.  Program  and  Lec- 

turer in  Theology  and  Communication  at 
byj.  Randall  Nichols  Princeton  Theological  Seminary , J.  Ran- 

dall Nichols  is  the  author  o/Ending  Mar- 
riage, Keeping  Faith:  A New  Guide 
through  the  Spiritual  Journey  of  Di- 
vorce. 


J Christiaan  Beker  and  I came  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
• same  year,  1964,  he  as  a Visiting  Professor  of  New  Testament  and  I as 
an  M.  Div.  junior.  We  were  both  more  or  less  on  probation,  the  Seminary 
deciding  whether  it  could  survive  Chris,  and  I whether  I could  survive  the 
Seminary.  I doubt  I had  anything  to  do  with  his  successful  navigation  of  that 
probationary  period,  but  he  had  everything  to  do  with  mine.  Were  it  not 
for  Beker  and  one  other  teacher  I would  have  left  in  frustration.  In  that  year 
we  were  teacher  and  student,  in  the  next  we  were  friends,  and  by  the  time 
of  my  graduate-school  days  a few  years  later  we  were  colleagues.  All  of  these 
things  we  have  remained,  more  firmly  as  the  years  have  unfolded. 

I think  it  unlikely  that  many  will  be  reading  this  who  have  not  experi- 
enced Beker  firsthand,  and  so  to  describe  him  as  flamboyant,  profane,  pi- 
ous, sensitive,  ingenious,  erratic,  skeptical,  assaultively  friendly,  extrovert- 
ed, unguarded,  hidden,  and  mystical  is  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Though 
he  is  by  no  means  dead  and  this  is  no  eulogy,  Beker  is  nevertheless  a rich- 
ly textured,  deeply  grooved,  both  transparent  and  imponderable,  outrageous 
specimen.  The  trouble  with  writing  about  Beker  is  that  there  is  so  much  of 
him,  whether  in  any  one  moment  or  over  thirty  years.  The  struggle  to  un- 
derstand what  Chris  is  to  us  is  great  just  because  the  vacant  space  is  so  huge. 
How,  in  the  well-worn  terms  of  his  most  famous  contribution  to  the  ex- 
egetical  process,  do  we  find  the  coherence  amid  all  that  (so  to  say)  contingency ? 

It  came  to  me  abruptly,  and  in  fact  rather  easily  after  all  these  years  un- 
der his  influence:  what  coherence  does  the  text  hold  for  us,  Beker  as  text? 
Looking  over  thirty  years  of  friendship  and  coworking,  I find  myself  com- 
ing back  again  and  again  to  certain  qualities  that  seem  to  underlie  and  sur- 
vive the  riotous  mixture  of  particulars  anyone  who  knows  Beker  will  be  ex- 
posed to — the  coherence  of  my  beloved  friend,  if  you  please. 

The  first  is  his  eccentricity.  How  very  fearful  I am  that  our  academic  world 
has  less  and  less  room  for  the  true  eccentric,  and  how  very  grateful  I am 
that  Beker  is  one.  It  is  important  to  note  the  difference  between  eccentrics 
and  loose  cannons,  something  the  fainthearted  and  overcorseted  never 
quite  understand.  The  loose  cannon  is  liable  to  slip  around  the  deck  in  any 
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direction  whatever;  it  is  wildly  unpredictable  and  dangerous.  Not  so  the 
eccentric,  who  regularly  and  faithfully  orbits  around  a different  center 
point  from  that  of  us  rorccentrics.  I not  only  cherish  Belter’s  eccentricity,  I 
rely  on  it.  Among  other  things,  it  teaches.  It  carries  me  into  a world  of  dif- 
ferent priorities— of  parties  for  the  Seminary  grounds  crew,  of  Dutch 
chocolates  hidden  under  German  treatises,  of  Red  Sox  statistics  commin- 
gled with  textual  variants,  of  tender  knowledge  about  an  anonymous  wait- 
ress’ ailing  child,  of  concern  for  my  limp — wrapped  around  withering  scorn 
for  my  use  of  jargon.  It  teaches  me  that  the  orbit  of  the  gospel  is  always 
eccentric,  spinning  off  into  apocalyptic  possibility,  while  the  static  center 
point  of  my  circular  universe  is  a cross. 

The  second  quality  is  his  passion , and  I mean  that  as  a part  of  his  essen- 
tial person,  not  the  more  pallid  use  that  means  a certain  sort  of  drive  one 
brings  to  this  or  that  pet  interest.  I have  seen  it  in  Beker  in  twenty  years 
of  devotion  to  his  wife,  equally  in  his  excitement  at  an  idea  (pronounced 
“idee”)  tossed  his  way,  perhaps  by  accident,  and  neither  is  demeaned  by  the 
comparison.  There  is  no  scale  of  relative  magnitude  on  which  to  rate  it,  and 
that  is  why  it  is  part  of  Beker’s  coherence,  not  his  contingency.  He  is  a pas- 
sionate human  being,  in  the  sense  that  the  connections  he  makes  to  things 
carry  such  a measure  of  life  force  that  they  are  fairly  irradiated,  for  good 
or  ill,  for  comedy  or  tragedy,  but  never  for  nonchalance.  In  his  book  Suf- 
fering and  Hope  Beker  told  publicly  for  the  first  time  some  things  about  his 
youth  in  Nazi  Germany  and  the  legacy  of  manic-depressive  illness  it  prob- 
ably bequeathed.  I had  heard  it  long  before,  in  a conference  with  a doctoral 
candidate  he  and  I were  advising,  an  amputee  who  was  writing  about  min- 
istry to  cripples  like  himself.  “I  am  one,  too,”  Beker  said,  “and  I understand 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.”  No  more  than  that,  but  the  connection  was 
made,  and  it  made  a profound  difference.  That  is  passion.  That  it  has  got- 
ten him  into  trouble  with  people  who  do  not  understand,  who  mistake  it 
for  its  many  counterfeits,  especially  when  its  exuberance  is  untimely  or  in- 
eptly expressed,  I do  not  doubt.  I believe  that  is  their  loss. 

The  third  quality  is  Beker’s  irrevocable,  lifelong,  self-renewing  status  as 
a student.  Frankly,  it  took  me  a long  time  to  understand  this  part.  I had  been 
team-teaching  a course  with  Beker,  not  for  the  first  time,  and  was  growing 
weary  of  his  interruptions,  interrogations,  and  what  seemed  to  me  ingen- 
uous failures  to  “get  it.”  Finally  a mutual  friend  provided  the  key.  “You  do 
realize,”  he  said,  “that  Beker  is  always  his  own  most  demanding  student?” 
I hadn’t,  but  then  it  became  clear:  Beker  does  not  “teach”  in  the  usual  tran- 
sitive sense,  least  of  all  when  the  material  is  new  to  him.  No,  he  simply  tries 
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to  learn , and  what  learning  means  to  Beker  may  spell  fatigue  to  the  rest  of 
us!  One  of  the  phrases  that  most  punctuates  his  speech  about  anything  at 
all  is,  “I  just  don’t  know.”  As  a scholar  he  is  never  an  expert,  always  a fel- 
low traveller.  When  pupils  (of  whatever  tenured  or  other  status)  depend  on 
him  for  answers  he  provides  them  instead  with  infuriating  questions,  not 
because  that  is  his  pedagogical  trick,  but  simply  because  that  is  what  a stu- 
dent does.  Some  would  say  that  it  is  the  European  tradition  that  accounts 
for  the  fact  he  was  fifty-six  years  old  when  he  wrote  and  published  his  first 
major  book,  the  monumental  Paul  the  Apostle.  I myself  favor  a different  hy- 
pothesis for  what  to  young  American  scholars  must  seem  an  inordinate  tar- 
diness in  publication:  Beker  was  occupied  with  being  a student. 

The  fourth  quality  in  what  I take  to  be  Beker’s  coherence  will  strike  some 
as  a paradox.  Here  is  a man  who  enters  people’s  personal  spaces  with  aban- 
don and  from  the  perspective  of  contingency  often  seems  outrageously  per- 
sonal and  untrammeled  by  such  things  as  boundaries.  I beg  to  disagree. 
What  has  grown  in  me  over  the  years  is  the  realization  that  when  he  is 
working  (which  is  most  of  the  time)  Beker  intends  almost  nothing  person- 
ally. Now  the  sum  of  those  other  qualities  combines  paradoxically:  the  ec- 
centricity, the  passion,  and  the  student’s  license  to  inquire  without  remorse 
are  sharply  and  reliably  bounded  off  from  the  personal.  One  of  the  beset- 
ting sins  of  poorly  thought-through  Christian  pop  culture  is  its  propensi- 
ty, indeed  its  ambition,  for  “taking  things  personally.”  We  have  canonized 
what  from  nearly  every  other  vantage  point  is  risky  business  indeed — con- 
fusing role  with  person,  work  with  relationship,  experience  with  intention. 
Style,  vocabulary,  and  energy  aside,  Beker  never  does.  I have  learned  to  re- 
ly on  that.  His  and  my  (or  your)  genuinely  and  appropriately  personal  af- 
fection and  devotion  are  never  the  currency  of  exchange.  They  are  always 
protected.  The  most  intense  disagreements  over  this  or  that  point,  the  row- 
diest exchanges  in  seminar  room,  faculty  lounge,  coffee  hour,  or  Annex  bar, 
the  farthest-fetched  interpretation  of  what  to  all  others  stands  plainly  be- 
fore our  eyes — they  do  not  spill  over  the  boundaries  of  the  personal.  Be- 
cause of  that,  Beker,  who  admittedly  could  not  keep  a secret  if  the  coming 
kingdom  depended  on  it,  is  one  of  the  safest  people  I know.  In  a danger- 
ous world,  that  counts. 

One  last  characteristic.  Beker  has  many  tools  to  use  in  his  work  and  in 
his  relationships,  but  the  most  powerful  and  sometimes  least  visible  is  sim- 
ply himself.  Try  as  I will,  there  is  no  way  to  keep  that  from  sounding  like 
a cliche.  I have  written  about  the  “use  of  the  self’  in  preaching  and  the  “re- 
turn of  the  self’  in  relational  crisis,  never  with  as  much  clarity  or  comfort 
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as  I wanted,  partly  because  ordinary  usage  typically  cants  the  term  “self’ 
negatively.  What  I mean  with  Beker  is  simply  that  he  uses  himself  ruthlessly 
to  understand  his  world,  while  remaining  almost  utterly  unself-conscious. 
“Transparency”  comes  to  mind  as  a term  to  describe  it.  Beker  would  nev- 
er not  fdter  what  comes  his  way  through  the  lens  of  himself — quite  often 
in  unself- flattering  ways — but  neither  would  it  ever  occur  to  him  to  focus 
on  himself,  to  my  mind  a remarkable  and  mystifying  combination  of  traits. 
He  is  utterly  subjective  without  a trace  of  narcissism,  and  without  so  much 
as  a visible  wrinkle  of  effort  has  made  that  style  an  avenue  to  truth. 

Others  in  this  volume  will  have  spoken  of  J.  Christiaan  Beker’s  scholar- 
ly contributions,  his  influence  on  their  work,  and  his  relation  to  the  church 
through  the  countless  ministers  he  has  affected.  I have  undertaken  a much 
more  modest  and  limited  task:  to  say  as  directly  as  I could  something  about 
why  I have  loved,  cussed,  and  been  awed  by  the  man  for  thirty  years.  It  has 
been  hard  work  to  keep  this  essay  from  becoming  critical  commentary  on 
an  environment  that  has  never  had  an  easy  time  understanding  the  text  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  dwellers.  We  live,  I worry,  in  a time  of  fear- 
fulness and  repression,  of  correctness  and  preoccupation  with  our  poorly 
understood  fragility,  when  less  and  less  of  ordinary  human  interaction  is 
above  suspicion  and  available  for  joyfulness.  Perhaps  we  have  lost  too 
much  of  the  freedom  that  comes  only  when  we  claim  our  right  to  be  sin- 
ners. A text  like  Beker  may  grow  increasingly  opaque  to  us,  and  that  can 
only  be  our  loss.  This  place  is  not  the  same  without  him.  Something  elu- 
sive and  powerful  has  gone,  and  I both  miss  it  and  struggle  to  understand 
it.  But  for  the  time  that  is  left,  and  for  what  we  have,  let  us  give  thanks. 

I close  with  a little  story  that  intends  to  be  a half-hearted  parable.  In  my 
graduate-school  days,  several  couples  of  us  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  to- 
gether for  a New  Year’s  Eve  celebration.  There  were  two  constants  in 
these  feasts:  a complicated  wine  punch  (featuring  a new  recipe  each  year) 
and  J.  Christiaan  Beker.  Our  ritual  was  unvarying.  Beker  would  arrive  with 
effusive  greetings  for  everyone,  and  accept  a glass  of  punch.  The  room 
would  fall  silent,  while  he  sat  in  deepest  meditation,  not  taking  a sip,  mere- 
ly smelling  the  bouquet.  Then  he  would  tell  us,  the  manufacturers,  every 
ingredient  of  the  punch  down  to  the  last  obscure  condiment.  He  was  al- 
ways right,  and  only  then  could  we  drink  it.  I have  never  fully  understood 
what  Beker  means  by  apocalyptic,  but  I believe  that  was  probably  close  to 
it.  It  was,  at  the  least,  gospel. 


An  Earthen  Vessel — 
An  Embodiment  of 
Hope 


Flo  Guynn  Stifflei;  a graduate  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (M.Div.),  is  Pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania. 


by  Flo  Guynn  Stiffler 

Some  time  ago  I spoke  with  a young  woman  anticipating  her  first  year 
as  a student  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  It  was  a delightful  ex- 
perience for  me  to  listen  to  her  enthusiasm,  to  share  her  excitement.  And 
then  came  the  moment  when  she  said,  “One  of  the  main  reasons  that  I chose 
Princeton  Seminary  is  so  that  I might  have  the  opportunity  to  study  under 
the  author  of  Paul  the  Apostle .”  The  truth  is  this:  I lost  my  breath  as  I 
thought  of  this  woman  walking  into  the  classroom  of  this  renowned  schol- 
ar and  author  and  finding  herself  face-to-face  with  Chris  Beker!  I wondered 
if  his  shirt  would  be  clean.  I wondered  if  his  hair  would  be  combed.  I won- 
dered if  he  would  smell  of  cigars.  I wondered  what  the  first  words  out  of 
his  mouth  would  be.  And  the  words  of  Paul  came  immediately  to  my  mind, 
“We  have  this  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  show  us  that  the  transcen- 
dent power  belongs  to  God  and  not  to  us”  (2  Cor.  4:7).  “We  have  this  trea- 
sure in  an  earthen  vessel.”  I have  no  better  words  than  those  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  to  describe  the  man  Chris  Beker,  and  I wondered  if  that  young 
woman  would  have  the  eyes  to  see  the  treasure  housed  in  this  very  earth- 
en vessel  and  the  ears  to  hear  his  truth. 

I am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  share  how  knowing  Chris  has 
touched  not  only  my  life  but  my  ministry.  During  the  three  years  of  my  per- 
sonal journey  at  Princeton  Seminary  I lived  through  the  trials  of  Hebrew 
exegesis  and  Bultmann’s  demythologizing,  the  pain  of  a lost  love  and  a bro- 
ken heart,  and  the  death  of  my  father.  As  I grew  into  adulthood  and  con- 
sidered the  calling  of  God  for  my  life  at  Princeton  Seminary,  Dr.  Beker  em- 
bodied for  me  hope — hope  in  the  darkness  of  grief;  hope  in  the  struggle  of 
doubt  and  the  emptiness  of  shedding  a naive  and  simplistic  childhood 
faith;  hope  that,  earthen  vessel  as  I was,  I might  someday,  someway  pro- 
claim to  a broken,  hurting  world  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  triumph 
of  Almighty  God.  I,  quite  simply,  would  not  be  the  woman  or  the  minis- 
ter I am  today,  without  having  known  Chris  Beker.  For  what  he  has  meant 
to  me  and  to  countless  students  throughout  the  years  I am  deeply  thank- 
ful. I am  thankful  too  for  the  unknown  and  unknowable  influence  Dr. 
Beker  has  had  on  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  men  and  women 
who  have  carried  with  them  the  truths  he  has  taught. 
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Dr.  Beker  taught  me  that  while  we  can  never  take  the  biblical  text  too 
seriously,  we  can  take  it  too  literally.  He  taught  me  to  take  the  Bible  off  the 
study  shelf,  to  move  it  away  from  the  holy  altar,  so  that  I can  read  it — re- 
ally read  it — and  struggle  with  it,  and  argue  with  it,  and  let  it  speak  to  me, 
as  it  always  does,  in  the  very  midst  of  my  life.  He  taught  me  always  to  ask, 
“What  does  it  mean?  What  does  it  mean  now , spoken  to  very  particular  peo- 
ple?” From  Dr.  Beker,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person,  I learned  to 
preach.  Through  the  dialogical  nature  of  the  biblical  text  we  understand 
that 

the  interaction  between  coherence  and  contingency  constitutes  the  heart 
of  the  gospel;  it  makes  the  abiding  Word  of  God  a word  on  target  for 
the  people  to  whom  the  gospel  is  proclaimed.  This  is  so  because  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  gospel  that  it  asserts  itself  into  the  particularities  of 
every  human  situation.1 

Chris  Beker  also  taught  me  the  deeply  apocalyptic  message  of  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  and  of  Paul’s  letters  in  particular.  I remember  clear- 
ly a friend  and  Old  Testament  professor,  who  lived  next  door  to  the  Bek- 
ers  during  those  days,  dryly  conveying  how  disconcerting  he  found  it  to  live 
next  door  to  a man  who  threw  the  shutters  open  at  6:oo  every  morning, 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  shouted,  “Is  it  today,  Lord?  Is  it  today?  I am 
ready.”  In  a time  when  we  have  waited  so  long  that  we  have  all  but  given 
up  on  waiting — in  a time  when  we  sophisticated  skeptics  shake  our  heads 
in  disbelief  at  the  idea  of  a three-storied  universe  that  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture will  break  open,  disclosing  on  a white  horse  the  Savior  of  us  all — Bek- 
er has  dared  to  claim  apocalyptic  hope  as  the  very  center  and  fabric  of  the 
Christian  message.  Beker  reminds  us  that  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ  is 
not  the  fulfillment  of  God’s  purpose  but  the  firstfruits,  the  promise  of 
what  God  will  bring  about  in  a day  known  only  to  God. 

The  gospel  message  that  Beker  proclaims  rings  with  extraordinary  mean- 
ing when  we  know  the  experiences  that  inform  his  faith — when  we  recog- 
nize in  Chris  the  young  Dutchman  who  “walked  to  the  train  station  alone, 
one  month  after  his  nineteenth  birthday”  to  begin  a journey  that  would  take 
him  to  the  German  labor  camp  at  Mariendorf,  south  of  Berlin.2  In  the  fol- 
lowing months  he  faced  the  very  real  possibility  of  his  own  death  and  the 


1 J.  Christiaan  Beker,  The  New  Testament:  A Thematic  Introduction  (Minneapolis:  Fortress, 
1994),  p.  137. 

2 Ben  C.  Ollenburger,  “Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Story  behind  the  Book,”  Theology  Today 
44  (1987):  355- 
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incredible  cruelty  of  which  human  beings  are  capable.  It  was  through  this 
profound  experience  of  suffering  and  loneliness  that  his  deep  and  abiding 
faith  was  born.  Faith  born  amid  suffering  led  to  an  abiding  hope  in  the  fi- 
nal triumph  of  God  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness.  Beker  himself  gives  ex- 
pression to  this  faith  when  he  writes,  “God’s  final  triumph  is  already  cast- 
ing its  rays  into  our  present  world,  however  opaque  these  rays  often  are  and 
however  much  they  seem  contradicted  by  the  empirical  reality  of  our  pre- 
sent world.”3  His  is  a faith  born  of  suffering  and  a hope  awaiting  only  God. 

It  is  Beker’s  experience,  in  relationship  with  his  biblical  interpretation  and 
theological  understanding,  that  gives  his  presence  and  indeed  his  ministry 
such  power  for  me  and  for  many  others.  Integrity  in  a very  real  sense  is  what 
Chris  Beker  brought  to  the  Seminary,  and  it  is  that  integrity  that  I hold  as 
a model  for  myself  as  I seek  to  serve  as  a pastor  in  God’s  church.  Beker’s 
motivation  for  all  of  life  comes  from  his  abiding  faith  that  the  future  is  held 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  he  makes  clear  that  the  ethic  demanded  by  Paul’s 
apocalyptic  gospel  is  great  indeed.  Beker’s  understanding  of  apocalyptic 
thought  leaves  no  room  for  time  spent  pondering  one’s  own  individual  jus- 
tification, for  a personal  piety  that  might  lead  one  right  into  heaven’s  bliss, 
or  for  rejoicing  as  one  contemplates  the  eventual  destruction  of  those  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  unfaithful.  Beker  continually  brings  to  light  the 
Pauline  theme  of  solidarity  with  all  of  God’s  creation — a demanding  soli- 
darity that  claims  no  joy  and  no  peace  for  any  of  God’s  children  until  all 
creation  is  saved. 

I saw,  and  continue  to  see,  in  the  life  of  Beker  a compassion  of  rare  depth. 
Beker’s  life  experiences  and  his  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  lead 
him  to  work  continually  for  justice,  and  he  firmly  maintains  that  the  God 
who  will  one  day  bring  all  things  unto  himself  calls  the  likes  of  you  and  me 
to  work  for  his  purpose  on  this  earth:  justice  for  African  Americans,  for 
women,  for  gays  in  this  country,  and  for  every  single  one  of  God’s  children 
in  places  near  and  distant  who  share  this  planet  with  us,  not  even  to  men- 
tion the  planet  itself  which  groans  and  waits  with  us  for  God’s  salvation.  A 
call  for  justice  from  one  who  speaks  from  a position  of  authority  in  a place 
of  prestige — a place  that  always  provided  Beker  with  perhaps  his  most  dif- 
ficult challenge  in  life — is  rare  indeed.  For  Beker,  to  become  comfortable, 
to  belong  with  the  places  of  prestige  and  acceptability  in  our  world,  is  to 
miss  the  calling  of  the  Christian  way.  Yes,  it  is  a great  thing  to  stand  in  a 

3J-  Christiaan  Beker,  Paul's  Apocalyptic  Gospel:  The  Coming  Triumph  of  God  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1982),  p.  58. 
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place  of  authority  and  prestige  and  proclaim  a message  of  justice.  It  is  an 
admirable — even  a courageous — thing  to  do.  But  what  I saw  Beker  live  out 
at  Princeton  was  so  much  more.  I saw  a very  personal  compassion,  a com- 
passion that  gave  him  a genuine  curiosity  about  the  lives  of  his  students  and 
colleagues,  about  the  lives  of  almost  all  who  crossed  his  path.  Who  knows, 
maybe  the  author  of  Paul  the  Apostle  missed  his  calling;  maybe  he  was  re- 
ally a pastor  at  heart.  But  then  again,  who  could  ever  see  Chris  surviving 
for  long  in  the  parish!  Well,  “leaving  that  alone,”  as  Beker  would  say,  I am 
grateful  for  what  I learned  from  him,  what  I saw  in  his  life,  and  what  I pray 
I carry  in  some  small  manner  into  my  own  work. 

I remember  the  day  in  NToi  when  a student  reacted  angrily  to  Beker’s 
suggestion  that  Paul’s  exhortation  for  women  to  remain  silent  in  church 
goes  against  the  core  of  Paul’s  gospel  message.  The  next  time  I saw  Beker 
he  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  cafeteria  with  that  same  student  listen- 
ing intently  to  what  he  had  to  say.  What  struck  me  so  profoundly  was  not 
that  Beker  sought  the  man  out,  but  that  Beker  so  obviously  really  wanted 
to  hear  what  was  at  stake  for  him — for  his  life  and  ministry  and  for  his  very 
faith.  Beker’s  curiosity  and  his  compassion  struck  me  as  I watched  him  lis- 
ten rather  than  attempt  to  change  or  convince,  at  least  at  that  moment.  Per- 
haps his  willingness  to  hear  each  human  story  as  valuable  comes  from  the 
deep  and  lasting  pain  inflicted  when  those  closest  to  him  refused  to  listen 
to  his  own  story  as  he  returned  home  from  the  horrors  of  Berlin. 

I remember  the  night  when  a friend  of  mine  faced  demons  in  his  own 
life,  and  the  darkness  threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  he  asked  me  to  call  Dr.  Beker,  saying  that  he  knew  that  Beker  had 
faced  such  demons  himself,  had  fought  them,  and  had  come  through  to  live 
again  in  the  sunlight.  Chris  came  to  that  haunted  man’s  room  and  stayed 
with  him  all  night.  It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  that  mattered,  but  who 
he  was:  an  embodiment  of  hope — a shining  treasure  for  that  man  to  em- 
brace. 

I remember  the  Thursday  nights  when  a small  group  of  us,  students  and 
faculty  alike,  gathered  at  The  Annex  to  drink  beer  and  talk  theology.  As  we 
gathered  round  the  table,  all  differences  slipped  away — age,  race,  education, 
wealth.  We  were  simply  people  trying  to  understand  the  ways  of  God  as 
honestly  as  we  could.  With  all  the  world’s  distinctions  far  in  the  distance 
we  were  left  struggling,  questioning,  challenging,  sometimes  hurting,  seek- 
ing to  be  a faithful  people.  I shall  forever  be  grateful  for  the  fellowship  of 
those  times,  and  I shall  forever  seek  such  a community  within  the  walls  we 
call  church. 
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Now,  some  fifteen  years  later,  as  a pastor  of  a small  Presbyterian  church, 
I can  only  pray  that  for  some  in  that  congregation  I might  mean  what  Chris 
Beker  meant  to  me  and  to  so  many  others  at  Princeton  Seminary.  Through 
the  work  that  he  chose  to  do,  with  the  woman  he  chose  to  marry,  and  in 
the  place  he  chose  to  call  home,  he  has  lived  a life  of  triumph  over  suffer- 
ing and  despair.  Chris  Beker  is  an  earthen  vessel,  a treasure  pointing  to  the 
power  of  God. 


Beker  as  Mentor 

by  E.  Elizabeth  Johnson 


Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  at 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary , E. 
Elizabeth  Johnson  is  the  author  of  The 
Function  of  Wisdom  and  Apocalyptic 
Traditions  in  Romans  9- 1 1 and  co-editor 
(with  David  M.  Hay)  of  the  forthcoming 
Pauline  Theology,  vol.  5,  Romans. 


J Christiaan  Beker’s  scholarly  legacy  is  his  apprehension  of  the  dynam- 
• ic  relationship  between  coherence  and  contingency  in  Paul’s  interpre- 
tation of  the  gospel,  to  which  I shall  return  in  due  course  and  on  which  oth- 
ers in  this  volume  also  reflect.  It  is  important  to  say  that  his  human  lega- 
cy, however,  is  marked  by  a similarly  complex  engagement  of  the  person- 
al with  the  professional,  the  existential  with  the  academic.  It  may  therefore 
be  forgivable — or  at  least  understandable — if  I indulge  in  a preliminary  bit 
of  autobiography  in  my  tribute  to  him  and  interpretation  of  him  as  aca- 
demic mentor. 


Chris’  impact  on  my  life  began  over  twenty  years  ago,  when  I was  a very 
young,  very  naive,  but  very  eager  seminarian.  Chris’  stature  on  campus  was 
nearly  mythic  in  the  early  seventies.  He  was  a scholar  of  international  rep- 
utation who  attended  student  social  events;  he  was  active  in  the  political  and 
social  upheaval  in  North  America  although  he  remained  a citizen  of  the 
Netherlands;  he  shared  the  student  body’s  concern  to  call  the  church  to  ac- 
countability in  the  culture  even  though  he  was  a senior  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty. There  were  other  professors  who  also  took  public  stands  on  difficult 
issues,  but  none  with  more  personal  investment  than  Chris.  He  was  bril- 
liant and  famous,  blunt  and  funny,  outrageous  and  flamboyant — and  he  re- 
sisted easy  categorization.  I had  never  encountered  a teacher  who  expect- 
ed his  students  to  call  him  by  his  first  name,  and  I had  seldom  known  one 
to  learn  my  name  so  quickly. 

That  intensely  human  connection  with  his  students  endeared  him  to  us 
even  as  it  kept  us  off  balance  when  we  thought  we  had  him  figured  out. 
Chris  broke — or  bent — many  of  the  rules  of  academic  etiquette  with  which 
we  had  been  raised,  so  it  was  not  uncommon  for  someone  who  had  drunk 
beer  and  traded  jokes  with  him  at  The  Annex  on  Friday  night  to  assume 
he  would  laugh  off  a sloppy  translation  of  a passage  from  Romans  on  Mon- 
day morning  or  blink  at  a carelessly  written  essay  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter. No  such  luck.  I remember  one  time  when  Chris  caught  someone  read- 
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ing  from  a Greek-English  interlinear  New  Testament  in  class.  He  picked 
it  up  off  the  student’s  desk  and  threw  it  out  the  door.  No  one  ever  tried  that 
again! 

In  the  classroom,  the  breadth  of  Chris’  knowledge  was  imposing;  his  lec- 
tures provoked  heated  debate  at  the  moment  of  their  delivery  and  afterward 
in  the  dorm.  In  the  dining  hall,  his  personal  directness  and  seeming  disre- 
gard for  the  boundaries  between  public  and  private  gave  us  remarkable  ac- 
cess to  him  and  startling  insight  into  ourselves.  In  the  chapel,  his  preach- 
ing always  caught  us  by  surprise,  so  restrained  was  it  when  compared  with 
his  lecture  style  yet  infused  with  the  same  passion  and  exegetical  insight. 
And  everywhere,  Chris  demanded  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  matter  in 
real  human  lives  in  tangible  ways.  He  was  profoundly  religious  but  fre- 
quently contemptuous  of  conventional  piety.  I took  every  course  he  taught. 
My  friends  called  me  a groupie. 

There  was  a mixed  bag  of  Beker  groupies  on  campus  in  those  days,  re- 
flecting, I suspect,  the  complexity  of  his  personality:  some  were  attracted 
to  his  humor  and  personal  magnetism,  some  to  his  political  and  ethical  com- 
mitments, some  to  his  prophetic  stance  toward  the  institutions  of  the 
church  and  the  Seminary.  But  mostly  we  wanted  to  know  what  he  thought 
about  the  Bible,  since  that  always  seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of  whatever  else 
he  thought.  His  evident  fondness  for  M.  Div.  students  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  as  important  to  him  as  his  faculty  colleagues  and  graduate  students. 
I have  since  come  to  treasure  that  essential  egalitarianism  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  in  Chris’  personality,  because  it  is  in  fact  grounded  in  his  per- 
ception of  the  gospel  and  his  knowledge  of  God. 

By  the  time  I graduated,  I knew  that  the  force  of  Chris’  personality  as 
well  as  of  his  mind  had  marked  me  indelibly.  It  was  not  only  that  I trusted 
his  understanding  of  Paul  to  be  true;  I had  also  adopted  his  ways  of  ask- 
ing— and  answering — the  questions.  I was  willing  to  be  a groupie,  but  was 
afraid  of  becoming  a clone,  so  I declined  acceptance  to  the  Ph.D.  program 
at  Princeton  and  went  to  a different  school  where  I could  surround  myself 
with  other  influences  and  find  my  own  voice.  While  others  at  Princeton 
Seminary  were  less  than  pleased  with  my  choice,  Chris  encouraged  me.  He 
didn’t  want  a clone  any  more  than  I wanted  to  be  one. 

The  search  for  my  own  voice  was  not  an  easy  one.  I lived  for  a while  as 
a graduate  student,  but  lost  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  had  propelled 
me  toward  scholarship,  and  for  a longer  while  as  a working  pastor,  where 
I remembered  why  I wanted  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  first  place. 
I eventually  determined  to  return  to  the  Ph.D.  program  I had  interrupted, 
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confident  that  I could  become  my  own  kind  of  scholar  so  long  as  I re- 
membered the  people  who  had  invited  me  into  their  lives  at  the  moments 
when  the  gospel  matters  most.  I visited  the  Princeton  campus  with  a friend 
and  by  chance  ran  into  Chris.  I told  him  I was  on  my  way  to  New  Haven 
to  resume  my  academic  career,  and  he  said,  “That’s  wonderful,  Beth,  but 
do  you  really  want  to  know  where  the  early  Christians  went  to  the  bath- 
room?”1 It  was  a classically  Bekerian  question — rife  with  double  entendre 
and  insightful  to  the  point  of  pain.  I realized  I hadn’t  been  bored  with  or 
tired  of  graduate  study,  as  I had  thought;  I had  simply  been  doing  the 
wrong — for  me — sort  of  graduate  study.  It  was  not  enough  for  me  to  read 
the  New  Testament  primarily  from  the  perspective  of  historical  inquiry.  The 
part  of  Chris  that  had  marked  me  and  that  I did  not  finally  want  to  shake 
was  his  insistence  that  the  Bible  make  a difference  in  human  life.  I trans- 
ferred to  Princeton’s  Ph.D.  program  to  study  again  with  Chris,  but  this  time 
to  learn  from  him  rather  than  to  copy  him. 

II 

My  second  sojourn  at  Princeton  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  observe 
Chris  Beker  with  a bit  more  critical  distance,  even  as  it  deepened  our  per- 
sonal relationship.  I discovered  that  his  teaching  style  is  ultimately  socrat- 
ic,  despite  his  well-earned  reputation  as  a captivating  lecturer,  something 
his  graduate  students  know  best.  He  has  an  astonishing  command  of  the 
secondary  literature  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament.  No  matter  what  we 
had  read,  he  had  always  read  more,  but  he  often  feigned  a certain  ignorance 
or  slowness  with  graduate  students  that  he  didn’t  always  use  with  semi- 
narians. He  forced  us  to  teach  him  what  we’d  learned,  although  we  didn’t 
always  understand  what  he  was  doing.  It  became  something  of  a contest  to 
see  if  we  could  spring  a new  book  or  essay  on  him  that  he  (really)  hadn’t 
read.  If  you  couldn’t  make  your  case,  that  is,  really  digest  and  distill  the 
essence  of  an  argument,  then  he’d  ask  the  probing  (sometimes  devastating) 
question  that  showed  you  he  had  already  read  whatever  it  was  and  had  al- 
ready figured  out  what  was  wrong  (or  right)  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  could  score  a solid  point — not  only  understanding  what  you  had  read 


1 Wayne  Meeks,  who  had  been  my  teacher  at  Yale,  tells  the  story  of  his  first  encounter  with 
Mary  Douglas,  the  renowned  social  anthropologist  whom  he  credits  with  piquing  his  inter- 
est in  the  social  history  of  early  Christianity.  After  he  heard  her  deliver  a lecture,  Wayne  says 
he  told  her  he  was  intrigued  by  the  potential  usefulness  of  her  method  to  students  of  the  New 
Testament.  She  responded  with  a question  of  her  own:  “Where  did  the  early  Christians  go  to 
the  bathroom?” 
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but  discerning  its  import — he  would  let  you  go  on  thinking  you  had  taught 
him  something,  and  say,  “Gee,  you  may  be  right.  Maybe  I ought  to  read 
that.”  After  several  years  of  thinking  I had  on  occasion  told  Chris  Beker 
something  he  didn’t  know,  I caught  him  doing  it  to  someone  else.  He  and 
I had  talked  about  a new  book  and  I knew  he  was  preparing  a critical  re- 
view of  it  when  a student  came  up  all  excited  and  told  him  why  he  should 
read  it.  Chris  never  let  on,  and  the  student  went  away  thinking  he  had 
taught  Chris  something  he  didn’t  know.  I loved  him  for  the  gracious  gift 
of  delight  on  that  student’s  face  and  laughed  at  my  own  gullibility  in  the 
past. 

I have  no  idea  whether  or  not  I’ve  ever  really  told  Chris  Beker  anything 
that  he  didn’t  already  know,  but  I do  know  I have  sometimes  changed  his 
mind,  and  this  too  is  a mark  of  his  pedagogy.2  Chris  takes  his  students  se- 
riously, and  he  listens  to  them.  Our  seminars  were  really  seminars,  free  ex- 
changes of  ideas  in  which  he  required  of  us  the  same  respect  for  each  oth- 
er that  he  granted  us  (assuming  we  knew  what  we  were  talking  about).  At 
the  very  moment  we  expected  him  to  land  with  both  feet  on  someone  whose 
theological  positions  we  knew  to  be  light  years  away  from  his  own,  he  would 
praise  that  person’s  argument  or  defend  it  in  debate.  By  the  same  token,  any- 
one who  superficially  aped  Chris’  methodology  or  uncritically  espoused  his 
positions  could  anticipate  withering  criticism.  He  really  didn’t  want  clones; 
he  wanted  conversation  partners. 

Chris  is  a good  listener  when  he  is  not  teaching,  too,  because  he  cares 
about  his  students  as  well  as  about  their  work.  This  is  as  true  of  his  col- 
leagues as  of  his  students.  I have  known  Chris  to  read  his  colleagues’  lec- 
tures— and  even  attend  them — in  order  to  help  them  improve  their  teach- 
ing abilities.  He  has  always  afforded  teaching  fellows  more  opportunities 
to  lecture  in  his  classes  than  any  other  senior  faculty  member  I have  known. 
He  generally  resists  any  pastoral  labels  for  himself,  but  Chris  has  fre- 
quently functioned  as  a pastor,  asking  probing  questions  about  my  life  that 
have  sometimes  laid  bare  the  truth  about  me  as  shockingly  as  he  reveals  the 
truth  about  himself. 

There’s  a terrible  authenticity  about  Chris  that  sometimes  unbalances 
people  who  have  something  to  hide.  Some  of  it  is  studied,  of  course,  be- 
cause he’s  learned  the  pedagogical  value  of  shock.  He’ll  say  or  do  just 


2 Now  it  is  quite  true  that  I have  not  yet  persuaded  Chris  about  Rom.  10:4 — teXoc,  means 
destination  rather  than  termination! — but  that  is  the  subject  for  another  essay  in  another  con- 
text. 
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about  whatever  it  takes  to  get  people  to  listen  to  the  text  in  a new  way.  But 
most  of  his  transparency  is  a function  of  his  own  life,  which  is  the  source 
of  his  conviction  that  the  gospel  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  concrete.  I think 
this  is  why  a passing  reference  to  his  youthful  encounter  with  the  Nazis  in 
Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Biblical  Vision  and  the  Human  Predicament 3 evoked 
from  a friend  and  colleague  a biographical  essay  that  tells  a compelling  sto- 
ry but  also  reflects  theologically  on  the  impact  of  Chris’  work.4  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a hypothetical  or  merely  theoretical  position  in  debate  with 
Chris,  because  he  invariably  brings  the  conversation  down  to  specifics.  In 
departmental  or  institutional  controversies  Chris  can  be  counted  on  to  take 
the  side  of  the  powerless.  He  is  consistently  committed  to  justice,  from  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  War  to  the  struggle  for  racial  equality  to  justice 
for  women  and  to  the  current  effort  to  open  the  church  to  the  gifts  of  gay 
and  lesbian  Christians. 

It  is  impossible  for  Chris  not  to  tell  the  truth — about  himself,  about  God, 
about  the  world.  That  tends  to  make  him  impatient  with  people  who  don’t 
tell  the  truth.  He  is  endlessly  patient  with  students  and  colleagues  who  are 
slow  or  confused  or  sometimes  even  ill  prepared,  but  he  can  be  ruthless  with 
those  who  are  pretentious,  self-righteous,  or  superficial.  There  is  too  much 
at  stake  for  him  to  tolerate  any  but  the  questions  that  really  matter.  Some- 
times that  makes  him  appear  flippant  to  some,  but  I have  too  often  seen  him 
respond  in  a seemingly  off-hand  way  with  a remark  that  reveals  the  heart 
of  a debate  ever  to  allow  his  manner  to  conceal  his  intent.  One  year,  for 
example,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  Chris 
participated  in  a panel  discussion  on  Process  Theology  and  Christian  Apoc- 
alyptic. After  a lengthy  and  often  rambling  discussion,  in  which  scholars  of 
various  disciplines  and  commitments  defended  several  different  positions, 
Chris  focused  the  issue  with  a single  question:  “I  finally  find  this  stuff  re- 
ligiously unsatisfying,”  he  said.  “If  all  God  can  do  is  crawl  down  in  the  gut- 
ter with  me,  what  do  I need  him  for?” 

Chris’  description  of  coherence  and  contingency  in  Paul’s  thought  has 
achieved  virtually  canonical  status  in  the  guild  because  it  is  a model  that 
works.  He  says  of  it  himself,  in  typically  self-mocking  terms,  that  “it  may 
not  be  right,  but  at  least  you  can  take  it  out  and  do  tricks  with  it.”  How- 
ever some  may  dissent  from  his  individual  exegetical  conclusions,  most  peo- 


3 Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1987;  2d  ed.,  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1994. 

4 Ben  C.  Ollenburger,  “Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Story  behind  the  Book,”  Theology  Today 
44  (1987):  350-359;  reprinted  in  Suffering  and  Hope , 2d  ed.,  pp.  1-16. 
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pie  now  talk  about  Paul’s  theological  method  using  Chris’  language  because 
it  works:  it  comprehends  the  complexity  of  the  apostle’s  hermeneutical 
moves  without  domesticating  him.  To  a similar  extent,  Chris’  insistence  that 
interpreters  attend  to  the  apocalyptic  horizon  of  Paul’s  thought  has  virtu- 
ally won  the  day,  for  all  that  the  particular  contours  of  that  horizon  remain 
in  dispute.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  construal  of  Paul’s  gospel  is  closely  re- 
lated to  a hard-won  insight  about  himself:  that  the  authenticity  of  God’s  re- 
demption is  known  only  in  real  human  lives,  that  the  eternal  is  experienced 
only  in  time,  that  opinions  or  convictions  or  theological  truths  are  real  on- 
ly insofar  as  they  are  incarnated. 

Chris  demands  that  the  Bible  speak  to  human  experience;  he  wrestles  with 
it  like  Jacob  at  the  Jabbok  until  he  gets  a blessing,  and  he  demands  the  same 
of  his  students.  The  “Who  cares?”  question  is  inevitably  foremost  in  his 
mind,  and  he  is  notoriously  impatient  with  what  he  perceives  to  be  mere 
antiquarianism  or  professional  self-promotion  or  -protection.  At  one  point 
when  I was  badly  blocked  writing  one  chapter  of  my  dissertation,  Chris  ad- 
vised, “Just  write  the  damn  thing  and  put  the  footnotes  in  later.”  Get  on 
with  what  matters,  he  was  saying,  and  stop  trying  to  play  to  the  crowd. 

The  temptation  to  slip  from  lecturing  to  preaching  is  constant  in  Chris, 
or  maybe  the  boundaries  between  the  two  are  permeable.  Two  adjacent  mo- 
ments during  my  days  as  a seminarian  in  Chris’  class  on  Romans  epitomize 
the  kind  of  teacher  he  has  been  for  me  and  are  emblematic  of  his  charac- 
ter as  I have  come  to  know  and  love  it.  The  first  was  a Friday  preceptori- 
al, during  which  we  had  a particularly  lively  discussion  about  chapters  9- 
1 1.  We  were  in  one  of  those  smaller  lecture  halls  on  the  first  floor  of  Stu- 
art Hall.  It  was  a hot  spring  afternoon.  The  class  was  equally  hotly  debating 
the  possibility  that  human  arrogance  or  Jewish  resistance  to  the  gospel 
might  thwart  God’s  saving  intention  for  the  world.  Chris  was  energetical- 
ly engaged  in  the  discussion,  hanging  himself  up  on  the  coat  rack,  leaning 
himself  out  the  window,  removing  first  his  coat  and  then  his  tie,  rolling  up 
his  shirtsleeves  and  then  unbuttoning  his  shirt  the  more  animated  the  con- 
versation got.  He  was  in  rare  form,  taking  first  one  side  against  the  other 
on  theological  grounds,  and  then  changing  sides  for  exegetical  reasons,  nev- 
er allowing  anyone  to  get  away  with  dogmatic  or  pietistic  wishful  thinking, 
and  ultimately  frustrating  us  all  for  want  of  a tidy  conclusion  to  the  debate. 

He  walked  into  the  same  class  on  Monday  extremely  subdued,  pensive, 
almost  troubled,  saying  he  had  thought  about  our  conversation  and  had  a 
few  thoughts  jotted  down  on  an  envelope,  and  he  delivered  a lecture  (or 
was  it  a sermon?)  that  stunned  our  rowdy  crowd  into  silence.  He  said  that 
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God’s  grace  intrudes  on  us  from  outside  our  experience  and  transforms  our 
resistance  to  it,  or  it  is  not  grace  at  all.  If  grace  is  somehow  dependent  on 
our  acceptance  of  it  or  understanding  of  it  or  even  appropriation  of  it,  then 
it  isn’t  grace  at  all,  but  something  like  help  from  a friend — not  a bad  thing 
in  this  world,  but  finally  not  saving.  We  saw  with  horrible  clarity  the  the- 
oretical level  on  which  we  had  debated  only  three  days  before,  understood 
the  terrible  danger  of  acting  as  if  our  words  had  meaning  only  for  the  con- 
test, felt  the  impact  of  judgment  on  our  unintentionally  frivolous  playing 
with  eternal  things. 

Luke  concludes  his  description  of  Jesus’  first  sermon  with  the  words, 
“This  scripture  is  fulfilled  in  your  hearing”  (4:21).  Chris  will  laugh  at  my 
use  of  Lukan  language,  because  he  so  often  portrays  Luke  as  Paul’s  bete  noire , 
but  I think  that  is  what  happened  to  me  in  that  classroom  in  Stuart  Hall  in 
1975.  I have  never  since  been  able  to  engage  in  this  work  as  if  it  did  not 
matter.  I owe  Chris  Beker  a friendship  of  many  years.  I owe  him  his  train- 
ing of  me  as  a competent  New  Testament  scholar,  his  investment  in  my 
work,  and  his  advocacy  of  my  career.  But  most  of  all  I am  indebted  to  his 
personal  faithfulness  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  an  era  when  critical 
students  of  the  New  Testament  are  frequently  at  a loss  to  make  sense  of  their 
relationship  to  its  content,  Chris  Beker  bears  witness  to  the  abiding  ne- 
cessity and  value  of  what  Calvin  called  the  Doctors  of  the  Church. 


Theocentric  Patrick  D.  Miller  is  the  Charles  T.  Haley 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Theology  at 
Theologian  of  Hope  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  His  most 

recent  hook  is  They  Cried  to  the  Lord: 
by  Patrick  D.  Miller  The  Form  and  Theology  of  Biblical 

Prayer. 

For  some  years  now,  biblical  theology  as  a discipline  has  been  in  partial 
hiding.  Since  the  influential  work  of  Brevard  Childs  in  1970,  Biblical 
Theology  in  Crisis ,'  which  described  the  breakdown  of  the  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy Movement  (as  he  called  it)  that  had  thrived  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  the  even  earlier  but  highly  influential  article  of  Lang- 
don  Gilkey,  “Cosmology,  Ontology,  and  the  Travail  of  Biblical  Language” 
(1961),1  2 3 biblical  theology  has  been  under  suspicion  as  a dubious  enterprise, 
and  biblical  studies  as  an  academic  discipline  has  moved  on  to  other  things, 
from  historical  and  form  criticism  to  literary  and  social  criticism.  Despite 
these  circumstances,  however,  biblical  theologians  have  continued  to  ply 
their  trade.  While  the  magisterial  presentations  of  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  theology  received  from  the  hands  of  Eichrodt,  von  Rad, 
and  Bultmann  have  not  been  followed  by  works  of  similar  dominance  and 
influence,  the  effort  to  read  and  interpret  the  Bible  as  a theological  docu- 
ment has  persisted  even  when  there  has  been  large  uncertainty  about  how 
to  do  it  and  considerable  resistance  even  to  attempting  it. 

Within  New  Testament  studies,  one  of  the  workers  in  the  field  has  been 
J.  Christiaan  Beker,  whose  Paul  the  Apostle:  The  Triumph  of  God  in  Life  and 
Thought  (1980)  has  taken  its  place  as  the  major  theological  treatment  of  Paul 
in  this  generation.  Appearing  at  the  height  of  Beker’s  career,  it  marked  him 
as  a New  Testament  theologian  of  the  first  rank  and  offered  a reading  of 
Paul  with  which  all  later  interpretation  has  had  to  contend.  The  impact  of 
this  work  is  marked  not  only  by  the  responses  and  discussion  it  has  evoked 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  Beker  himself  has  followed  this  magnum  opus  by 
several  other  works  that  have  built  upon  its  method  and  content.^ 


1 Brevard  Childs,  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1970).  It  should  be 
noted  that  Childs’  historical  analysis  of  the  breakdown  of  what  he  saw  as  a dominant  move- 
ment was  followed  by  a call  for  a new  kind  of  biblical  theology,  an  enterprise  to  which  he  has 
dedicated  the  rest  of  his  career. 

1 Journal  of  Religion  41  (1961):  194-205. 

3 Paul  the  Apostle:  The  Triumph  of  God  in  Life  and  Thought  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1980);  Paul's 
Apocalyptic  Gospel:  The  Coming  Triumph  of  God  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1982);  Der  Sieg  Gottes 
(Stuttgart:  Verlag  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1988),  translated  into  English  as  The  Triumph  of 
God:  The  Essence  of  Paul's  Thought  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1990). 
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I.  Central  Features  of  Beker’s  Theological  Work 

Beker’s  deep  commitment  to  the  enterprise  of  biblical  theology,  howev- 
er, did  not  begin  with  his  great  work  on  Paul.  Occupant  of  a chair  of  New 
Testament  theology,  he  gave  his  inaugural  address  in  1968  on  the  topic  “Bib- 
lical Theology  Today.”4  It  reflected  some  of  the  methodological  and  sub- 
stantive issues  that  have  continued  to  occupy  his  attention  in  the  intervening 
years.  Several  things  stand  out  in  that  address: 

(1)  One  is  his  intensely  critical  stance  toward  a discipline  that  is  essen- 
tially constructive  and  to  which  he  has  contributed  substantively.  But  his 
address  indicated  he  would  take  no  easy  roads  in  the  theological  task;  he 
was  highly  conscious  of  the  precarious  position  in  which,  as  a biblical  the- 
ologian, he  found  himself,  and  he  acknowledged  the  difficulties  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  biblical  theology  without  deep  rootage  in  philosophy 
and  theology. 

(2)  The  tension  between  what  he  called  “academic  historical  purity  and 
the  convicting  insight  of  faith”  is  assumed,  and  he  urges  a confrontation  be- 
tween “the  written  document  of  the  text”  and  “the  living  document  of  the 
interpreter.” 

(3)  Beker’s  insistence  that  biblical  theology  is  more  exegetical  and 
hermeneutical  than  systematic  is  sounded  here.  Exegesis,  however,  for  the 
theologian  is  in  the  service  of  theology  and  not  some  other  activity.  This 
fundamental  claim  about  the  very  nature  of  biblical  theology  is  carried 
through  in  the  most  thorough  fashion  possible  in  Paul  the  Apostle. 

(4)  Finally,  the  address  signaled  where  he  was  headed  in  his  own  theo- 
logical work  by  asking  the  question:  “Has  theology  not  over-hastily  rejected 
the  apocalyptic  component  of  the  New  Testament?” 

That  modest  question  received  a major  response  in  Beker’s  great  work 
on  Paul.  While  this  focus  on  Paul  was  not  signaled  in  the  inaugural  address, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  see  Beker  turn  in  that  direction.  For  Paul  is  the  the- 
ologian par  excellence  of  the  New  Testament.  Beker’s  turn  to  Paul  is  not 
as  self-consciously  programmatic  as  Bultmann’s  focus  on  the  same  figure, 
but  it  does  effect  a kind  of  implicit  center  or  core  of  the  New  Testament 
for  Beker,  a conclusion  that  has  a long  history  in  the  church’s  reading  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  as  if  the  search  for  the  center  in  Paul  will  give 
Christian  faith  its  center  period.  It  is  no  accident  that  Beker  speaks  so  of- 
ten of  “Paul's  gospel,”  suggesting  that  there  are  other  formulations  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  one  that  matters  is  that  of  Paul,  a point  the 


4 The  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  61.2  (Winter  1968):  13-19. 
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apostle  himself  seems  often  to  make.  The  most  significant  of  Beker’s  books 
after  Paul  the  Apostle  is  his  study  of  the  deutero-Pauline  letters  and  Acts, 
Heirs  of  Paul:  Paul's  Legacy  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Church  Today  A 
Here  he  specifically  asks  the  question  about  the  adaptation  of  “Paul’s 
gospel”  in  the  church  today.  While  he  has  more  recently  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  other  New  Testament  books,  Paul  and  his  heirs  and  interpreters  pro- 
vide the  primary  working  focus  of  New  Testament  theology  as  Beker  con- 
ceives it  and  presents  it.5 6 7 

This  study  of  Pauline  theology  that  has  occupied  Beker’s  attention  for 
most  of  his  scholarly  career  is  marked  by  several  features  that  have  remained 
fairly  consistent  in  his  various  articles  and  books  even  as  he  has  sought  to 
be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  criticisms  of  his  approach.  The  starting 
point  and  primary  assumption  of  his  whole  approach  is  that  Paul  is  to  be 
seen  as  a hermeneutical  theologian  rather  than  as  a systematic  theologian. 7 
That  is,  Paul  was  an  interpreter  more  than  he  was  a theologian.  His  con- 
stant epistolary  activity  was  an  exercise  in  interpreting  both  the  tradition 
and  the  gospel.  A study  of  the  theology  of  Paul  is  therefore  concerned  pri- 
marily with  “the  precise  character  and  function  of  Paul’s  interpretive  ac- 
tivity.”8 

The  fundamental  problem  facing  the  student  of  Paul’s  theology  is  how 
to  reconcile  the  particular  and  occasional  character  of  Paul’s  writings — let- 
ters to  different  churches  facing  varying  problems — with  their  clearly  au- 
thoritative and  revelational  character.  “Where  amid  the  variety  of  concerns 
and  multiformity  of  occasions  was  the  unity  and  core  of  the  Pauline  mes- 
sage to  be  found?”9 

Beker  sees  three  primary  solutions  to  this  problem  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trine, each  of  which  is  to  be  rejected  as  inadequate  or  a distortion  of  Paul’s 
theology.  One  is  the  catholic  solution  found  in  Luke-Acts  but  also  in 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Here  Paul’s  thought  lost 
its  distinctiveness  and  diversity  on  behalf  of  an  ecumenical  unity,  a lowest 
common  denominator  in  which  “the  thought  of  the  apostle  was  reduced  and 


5 Minneapolis:  Fortress  Press,  1991. 

6 Inasmuch  as  Beker  is  presently  working  on  a New  Testament  theology,  the  demands  of 
the  larger  New  Testament  canon  may  shift  that  emphasis,  hut  such  a shift  seems  doubtful.  Cf. 
his  most  recent  book,  The  New  Testament : A Thematic  Introduction  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1994). 

7 The  Triumph  of  God , p.  15;  idem,  “Recasting  Pauline  Theology:  The  Coherence-Contin- 
gency Scheme  as  Interpretive  Model,”  in  Pauline  Theology , vol.  1,  Thessalonians , Philippians, 
Galatians , Philemon , ed.  Jouette  M.  Bassler  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1991),  p.  15. 

8 “Recasting  Pauline  Theology,”  p.  15. 

9 Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  25. 
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domesticated  to  a minimum  for  the  sake  of  harmonizing  his  witness  with 
that  of  the  other  apostles.”10  A second  solution  was  that  exemplified  by  Mar- 
cion  but  followed  in  different  ways  by  many  others.  It  “selects  a center  and 
pushes  the  rest  to  the  periphery,”  thus  turning  the  occasional  and  particu- 
lar dimensions  of  Paul’s  letters  into  accidental  and  unimportant  features. 
Beker’s  sense  that  such  a move  ignores  too  much  the  ad  hoc  and  contin- 
gent character  of  Paul’s  theology  leads  him  to  be  critical  of  all  the  efforts 
to  find  a center  or  core  of  Paul’s  theology  in  a particular  theological  theme, 
such  as  justification  or  reconciliation.  No  single  theme  fully  catches  the  di- 
versity of  Paul’s  thought  articulated  always  in  particular  situations.11  The 
third  unacceptable  solution  is  the  developmental  one,  labeled  by  Beker  as 
the  psychological  approach.  Here  “Paul’s  center  becomes  located  in  his  re- 
ligious personality  rather  than  in  his  thought.”12  The  variety  of  Paul’s  let- 
ters is  to  be  attributed  to  a psychoreligious  development  reflected  in  the 
changes  between  his  earlier  and  later  correspondence.  Beker,  however, 
simply  does  not  see  such  a linear  “maturing”  reflected  in  Paul’s  letters.  The 
attention  of  this  approach  to  the  variety  of  Paul’s  thought  is  commendable, 
but  its  evolutionary  claims  are  difficult  to  support,  and  it  locates  the  cen- 
ter of  Paul  in  a “prelinguistic  religious  experience.”'3 

Over  against  such  failed  efforts  to  hold  together  the  authoritative  and  the 
particular,  the  occasional  and  the  revelational,  in  Paul’s  letters,  Beker  pro- 
poses a kind  of  structural  approach  that  seems  to  focus  upon  hermeneutical 
method  but  also  includes  a claim  about  the  substantive  thrust  of  Paul’s  mes- 
sage^). The  former  is  represented  in  his  claim  that  “Paul’s  hermeneutic  is 
shaped  by  a complex  interaction  of  coherence  and  contingency.”'23  His 
most  recent  statement  conveys  well  what  he  intends  by  the  structural  dy- 
namic expressed  in  the  interaction  of  coherence  and  contingency: 


10  The  Triumph  of  God , p.  io.  Beker’s  later  work,  Heirs  of  Paul , turns  to  some  of  these  works 
to  explore  this  particular  response  to  Paul.  There  he  identifies  and  appreciates  the  “adaptive 
strategies”  of  these  works  but  is  still  critical  of  the  catholicizing  trend  and  other  distorting 
adaptations  of  Paul’s  message  that  are  apparent  in  them.  Cf.  his  essay,  “The  Pastoral  Epistles: 
Paul  and  We,”  in  Text  and  Logos:  The  Humanistic  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament , ed. 
Theodore  W.  Jennings,  Jr.  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1990),  pp.  265-72. 

11  This  concern  leads  him,  for  example,  into  a friendly  but  critical  conversation  with  his  long- 
time friend  and  colleague  Paul  Meyer  about  the  latter’s  “interpretation  of  Romans  in  terms 
of  justification  by  faith”  (“Conversations  with  a Friend  about  Romans,”  in  Faith  and  History: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Paul  W.  Meyer. ; ed.  John  T.  Carroll,  Charles  H.  Cosgrove,  and  E.  Elizabeth 
Johnson  [Atlanta:  Scholars  Press,  1990],  pp.  90-98). 

12  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  32. 

Ibid.,  p.  33. 

14  “Recasting  Pauline  Theology,”  p.  15. 
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By  “coherence”  I mean  the  stable,  constant  element  which  expresses  the 
convictional  basis  of  Paul’s  proclamation  of  the  gospel:  he  refers  to  it  as 
“the  truth  of  the  gospel”  (Gal  2:5,  14),  apostasy  from  which  elicits  an 
apocalyptic  curse  (Gal  1:8,  9;  see  also  Phil  1:27;  2 Thess  1:8;  2:12).  By 
“contingency”  I mean  the  variable  element,  that  is,  the  variety  and  par- 
ticularity of  sociological,  economic,  and  psychological  situations  which 
Paul  faces  in  his  churches  and  on  the  mission  field.  Thus  through  the  in- 
teraction between  coherence  and  contingency,  the  abiding  Word  of  the 
gospel  becomes  a word  on  target,  thereby  fulfilling  its  function  as 
gospel.15 

As  a prime  example  of  the  contingent  character  of  Paul’s  theological  ar- 
gumentation, Beker  elaborates  the  contextual  character  of  Paul’s  letters  to 
the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
the  law.16  In  the  former,  the  Judaizing  tendency  so  prominent  in  the  com- 
munity led  to  a firm  word  from  Paul  about  the  over-againstness  of  Christ 
and  Torah.  To  “safeguard  the  solus  Christus  and  the  sola  fide  of  his  gospel 
against  the  Judaizing  synthesis  of  law  and  gospel,”  Paul  argues  vigorously 
for  discontinuity  in  the  history  of  salvation,  the  old  age  characterized  by 
bondage  to  sin  and  the  new  age  by  faith  in  Christ.  Paul’s  response  to  the 
Galatian  problem  is  strong  and  polemical.  In  Romans,  however,  a differ- 
ent situation  prevails.  Here  Paul  is 

engaged  in  a dialogue  with  Jews  and  gentile  Christians  not  only  about 
his  stance  toward  the  law  and  Judaism,  but  also  about  the  question  of 
God’s  faithfulness  toward  Israel.  His  statements  are  directed  to  former 
God-fearers  and  Jews  who,  according  to  Paul,  have  not  sufficiently  rec- 
ognized the  radical  nature  of  God’s  act  in  Christ.  Paul  attempts  to  clar- 
ify that  only  God’s  work  in  Christ  can  deliver  them  from  the  Torah’s 
sentence  of  death  and  from  the  powers  of  sin,  the  flesh,  and  death. 
Whereas  Paul’s  argument  in  Galatians  is  primarily  polemic,  he  tries  in 
Romans  to  win  his  addressees  over  to  his  position.'7 

15  Ibid. 

16  In  the  preface  to  the  paperback  edition  of  Paul  the  Apostle , Beker  acknowledges  the  crit- 
icism of  some  of  his  readers  that  his  work  does  not  seem  to  draw  upon  the  increasing  mass 
of  material  on  the  social  world  of  Paul’s  various  audiences.  He  takes  his  contextual  clues  large- 
ly from  the  evidence  within  the  letters  themselves,  though  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  broader 
data.  His  latest  definition  of  “contingency”  as  “the  variety  and  particularity  of  sociological, 
economic,  and  psychological  situations  which  Paul  faces  in  his  churches  and  on  the  mission 
field”  (“Recasting  Pauline  Theology,”  p.  15)  suggests  that  he  realizes  a larger  task  is  neces- 
sary, probably  one  that  others  will  have  to  take  up. 

17  The  Triumph  of  God,  p.  54.  Cf.  his  comment:  “Romans  exhibits  a polemic  of  persuasion, 
Galatians  a polemic  of  confrontation”  (Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  104). 
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Paul  thus  argues  a full  apology  of  the  law  in  Romans  and  sets  forth  a num- 
ber of  positive  statements  about  the  law.  In  Romans,  the  law  and  Christ  have 
become  at  odds  only  because  of  the  depth  of  the  human  fall.  “The  antithesis 
between  Christ  and  the  law  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  ontological  status  of 
the  law  (Galatians  3)  as  to  its  anthropological  failure  (Romans  7).”18 

Beker  thus  claims  that,  despite  the  basic  coherence  of  Paul’s  interpreta- 
tion of  faith  and  the  law  in  the  two  letters,  the  very  different  contexts  re- 
quire a “contingent  argument,”  and  the  richness  of  Paul’s  thought  is 
uncovered.  Indeed,  he  suggests  that  the  Lutheran  focus  on  the  law  as  self- 
salvation and  condemnation  is  an  outgrowth  of  one  of  these  contingent  ar- 
guments (Galatians)  while  the  Calvinistic  notion  of  law  as  the  structure  of 
love  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  other  (Romans).19  “The  gospel  indeed  allows 
a wide  diversity  of  interpretation  without  sacrificing  its  coherent  center.”20 

What  then  is  that  coherent  center  that  marks  Paul’s  theology?21  Beker 
is  clear  about  that.  In  biblical  terms,  it  is  “the  truth  of  the  gospel”  (Gal.  2:5, 
14).  In  Beker’s  own  analysis,  it  is,  defined  structurally,  the  apostolic  sub- 
stratum or  symbolic  system  of  Paul’s  thought  or,  defined  substantively , the 
apocalyptic  triumph  of  God.  That  is,  it  is  both  a symbol  system  and  a claim. 
The  symbol  system  is  reflected  in  various  themes  drawn  from  Jewish  apoc- 
alyptic and  summarized  in  Beker’s  smaller  book  The  Triumph  of  God:  the 
faithfulness  and  vindication  of  God,  the  universal  salvation  of  the  world, 
the  dualistic  structure  of  the  world,  and  the  imminent  coming  of  God  in 
glory.  The  term  “coherence”  suggests  a fluid  and  flexible  structure,  a net- 
work of  symbolic  relations  in  contrast  to  a fixed  core  and  a specific  center 
or  particular  symbol.  Jewish  apocalyptic  constituted  the  linguistic  world  of 
Paul  the  Pharisee  and  thus  became  the 

,8  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  107. 

19  He  notes  that  one  is  forced  to  rely  on  Romans  to  the  exclusion  of  Galatians  to  develop 
a notion  of  the  third  use  of  the  law.  See  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  375  n.  24. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

21  Beker  is  intentionally  slippery  in  his  use  of  terms  such  as  “coherence,”  “center,”  and  “core” 
and  quite  willing  to  discuss  and  acknowledge  the  problems  with  the  terms.  Wishing  not  to 
be  found  doing  what  he  faults  others  for  doing,  that  is,  reducing  Paul’s  thought  to  a single 
theme,  he  nevertheless  believes  that  there  is  a “heart  of  the  matter”  in  Paul’s  thinking.  It  is 
found  in  the  subtitle  and  title  of  his  two  major  books  on  Paul’s  thought — the  triumph  of  God. 
To  that  extent,  Beker  falls  into  the  reductionistic  mode.  But  his  insistence  on  the  term  “co- 
herence” is  an  effort  to  overcome  this  danger  by  recognizing  the  richness  and  complexity  of 
this  center  in  its  various  expressions.  His  primary  use  of  the  term  “coherence”  in  the  two  books 
is  with  reference  to  the  “truth-claim  of  Paul’s  gospel,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  range  of 
Paul’s  abiding  theological  convictions”  ( Triumph  of  God,  p.  124).  In  more  recent  writings,  Bek- 
er has  affirmed  a twofold  meaning  of  the  term  “coherence”:  “(a)  [Paul’s]  fundamental  con- 
victions (coherence  as  ‘theological  base’)  and  (b)  his  success  or  failure  in  achieving  an  inte- 
gration between  his  convictions  and  the  contingent  situations  which  he  faces  (coherence  as 
‘consistency’).”  See  “Paul  the  Theologian:  Major  Motifs  in  Pauline  Theology,”  Interpretation 
43  (1989):  352-67  (reprinted  as  an  appendix  in  The  Triumph  of  God,  pp.  1 17-35). 
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indispensable  filter,  context,  and  grammar  by  which  he  appropriated  and 
interpreted  the  Christ-event.  . . . The  apocalyptic  interpretation  of  the 
cross  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  abiding  solution  not  only  to  Paul’s 
private  contingency  (in  answering  the  crisis  of  his  personal  life),  but  al- 
so to  the  various  problems  of  his  churches  (in  answering  their  several 
crises).22 

But  that  means,  therefore,  that  the  coherent  structure  is  also  a substan- 
tive claim  about  the  center.  Indeed  Beker  understands  apocalyptic  itself,  cor- 
rectly, I think,  to  be  a response  to  the  theodicy  question,  an  “attempt  to 
overcome  the  discrepancy  between  the  harsh  realities  of  everyday  life  and 
the  promises  of  God.”23  So  he  ventures  to  define  quite  specifically  a cen- 
ter around  which  everything  coheres,  what  he  calls  elsewhere  a “theolog- 
ical base”:24 

The  enduring  center  of  Paul’s  gospel  is  his  conviction  that  Christ’s  death 
and  resurrection  have  opened  up  a new  future  for  the  world.  This  future 
will  reach  its  climax  when  the  reign  and  triumph  of  God  are  made  man- 
ifest and  the  whole  created  order  attains  its  wonderful  perfection  ac- 
cording to  God’s  promise  to  Israel.25 

One  can  hardly  overemphasize  this  formulation  in  looking  at  Beker’s  bib- 
lical theology.  It  really  is  the  lens  through  which  the  whole  is  seen,  the  foun- 
dational content  of  Paul’s  thought.  As  the  end  of  everything  is  in  the  tri- 
umph of  God,  so  Beker  brings  his  own  treatment  of  Paul’s  gospel  to  an  end 
by  focusing  upon  that  triumph.  Moreover,  it  becomes  the  foundation  up- 
on which  the  possibility  of  a genuinely  biblical  theology  is  possible,  one  that 
joins  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  a single  complex  whole  (see  below). 

Further,  one  is  very  aware  in  reading  Beker,  and  in  reading  about  Beker, 
that  the  coherent  center  for  Paul  is  equally  the  coherent  center  for  Beker, 
that  his  own  life  is  held  together  by  this  conviction.  Again  and  again,  one 
encounters  in  his  theological  writing  a deep  interest  in  and  attention  to  the 
problem  of  suffering.  Indeed,  his  own  determination  to  become  a theolo- 
gian came  in  1943  as  he  lay  ill  with  typhus  in  a German  hospital  “beside 
the  wasted  body  of  a Polish  boy  murdered  for  less  than  no  reason  at  all.”26 
Paul’s  gospel  is  Beker’s  gospel,  the  only  one  that  can  make  sense  to  him  in 


22  The  Triumph  of  God,  p.  66.  Cf.  “Recasting  Pauline  Theology,”  p.  17. 

2 * The  Triumph  of  God,  p.  21. 

2“*  See  n.  21. 

25  The  Triumph  of  God,  p.  20. 

26  Ben  C.  Ollenburger,  “Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Story  behind  the  Book,”  Theology  Today 
44  (i987h  357- 
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a world  gone  awry.  He  joins  with  Paul  in  seeing  the  spheres  of  suffering 
and  death  as  confined  to  this  world,  that  pain  and  death  are  overcome  by 
the  power  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.27  If  the  gospel  is  not  indeed  a gospel  of 
hope,  as  Beker  sees  it  in  Paul,  then  it  is  hardly  a gospel  that  can  sustain  Bek- 
er  himself,  much  less  the  world  he  has  seen  in  his  own  personal  history. 

Beker  does  not  shrink  from  the  apocalyptic  framework  that  effects  the 
coherence  of  Paul’s  gospel.  He  is  not  after  a Bultmannian  demythologiz- 
ing.  Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  substratum  of  Paul’s  thought  that  one  can- 
not get  rid  of  it.  The  material  content  of  the  gospel  and  its  linguistic  ex- 
pression are  all  wrapped  up  together.28  The  apocalytic  substratum  carries 
the  fundamental  “truth  of  the  gospel”  that  God’s  victory  is  real,  not  yet  but 
imminent,  universal  in  scope,  truly  final  and  triumphant  over  sin,  suffer- 
ing, and  death.  The  Christ-event  is  authentically  a proleptic  anticipation 
of  the  age  that  is  to  come.  If  the  modern  mind  cannot  wrap  itself  around 
that  reality,  it  cannot  comprehend  or  appropriate  Paul. 

Needless  to  say,  such  an  outcome  is  a real  possibility.  For  this  reason,  Bek- 
er has  sought  increasingly  to  identify  the  ways  in  which  this  coherent  cen- 
ter can  speak  in  our  own  time,  particularly  in  his  follow-up  volume  to  Paul 
the  Apostle,  entitled  Paul's  Apocalyptic  Gospel:  The  Coming  Triumph  of  God,  as 
well  as  in  the  recent  work,  Heirs  of  Paul.  In  the  former,  he  specifically  strug- 
gles with  “the  relevance  of  Paul’s  apocalyptic  gospel  for  our  time.”29 
Hermeneutically  and  theologically  sophisticated  as  he  is,  Beker  does  not  be- 
lieve that  a simple  appropriation  of  this  apocalyptic  symbol  system  is  pos- 
sible in  our  time.30  But  he  cannot  simply  seek  for  a truth  that  transcends 
the  apocalyptic  framework.  When  in  Heirs  of  Paul  he  turns  directly  to  the 
issue  of  “Paul’s  Legacy  for  the  Church  Today,”  he  rejects  what  he  calls  the 
“soft”  way  of  interpreting  Paul  for  today,  that  is,  adopting  his  method 


27  Beker  makes  this  point  with  reference  to  Paul  many  times  and  in  many  ways,  for  exam- 
ple: “But  life  under  the  cross  is  not  celebrated  as  if  suffering  has  become  acceptable  or  ‘good’ 
in  the  gospel.  Life  under  the  cross  awaits  God’s  victory,  and  so  Paul  adds,  we  ‘proclaim  the 
Lord’s  death  until  he  comes’  (1  Cor.  11:26).  The  ‘eschatological  reservation’  expects  the  fu- 
ture resurrection  of  the  dead,  so  that  the  present  paradox  of  victory  amid  death  (2  Cor.  4:1 1) 
can  he  sustained  by  the  hope  in  the  transformation  of  all  creation,  that  is,  in  the  victory  over 
death.  Only  then  the  song  of  triumph  will  be  heard:  ‘Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory’  (1  Cor. 
15:54).  The  ‘redemption  of  the  body’  (Rom.  8:23)  is  not  a ‘redemption  from  the  body’  but  a 
redemption  of  the  total  ‘body’  of  creation  (Rom.  8:21)”  (Paul  the  Apostle,  pp.  180-81). 

28  “Apocalyptic  thought  patterns  are  not  to  be  demythologized  or  regarded  as  incidental  lin- 
guistic ‘husk’  that  can  be  transposed  into  a nonapocalyptic  metaphysic”  (Paul  the  Apostle,  p. 
1 8 1 ). 

29  Paul’s  Apocalyptic  Gospel,  p.  9. 

50  UA  direct  transfer  of  Paul’s  formulation  of  the  gospel  to  our  situation  cannot  succeed"  (Ibid.,  p. 
105;  Beker’s  italics). 
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while  seeing  his  message  as  so  time-bound  that  it  is  not  relevant  for  us.  He 
opts  instead  for  a “hard”  way  that  does  not  sever  the  message  from  the 
method. 

Methodologically,  Beker  argues  two  ways.  One  is  that  the  apocalyptic 
character  of  Paul’s  gospel  has  a catalytic  function  for  our  time.31  He  is  rather 
vague  about  how  that  works  and  seems  to  see  it  as  essentially  a differenti- 
ation of  “the  abiding  center  of  the  gospel”  from  “the  contingent  and  time- 
conditioned  interpretations  of  the  gospel.”32  One  wonders  if  such  a for- 
mulation is  still  acceptable  to  him.  The  other  methodological  point  in  this 
“hard”  way  is  a negative  one:  identifying  the  impact  of  the  church’s  surrender 
of  Paul’s  apocalyptic,  as  seen  in  the  alienation  of  Christianity  from  its  orig- 
inal Jewish  matrix  and  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the  messianic  expecta- 
tions of  Israel  and  Judaism,  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  gospel  and 
of  the  promises  of  God,  a shift  of  focus  from  the  future  and  the  end  to  the 
past  and  the  beginning,  a spirit-body  dualism  arising  out  of  the  neglect  of 
Paul’s  sense  of  the  interrelationship  of  the  creature  and  the  created  order, 
and,  finally,  the  development  of  an  ethic  that  is  rooted  entirely  in  the  past 
saving  act  of  God  and  lacks  any  future  pull  or  motivation.  This  last  point 
is  articulated  in  one  of  the  more  eloquent  and  powerful  formulations  of  the 
relevance  of  apocalyptic  in  all  of  Beker’s  writing: 

The  surrender  of  apocalyptic  thought  forms  promoted  an  ethic  which  de- 
rived its  motivation  almost  exclusively  from  God’s  past  saving  act  in 
Christ.  This  meant  that  the  compelling  and  beckoning  power  of  God’s 
final  theophany  for  ethics  was  neglected,  with  the  result  that  Christian 
ethics  often  became  an  ethics  of  excess,  superabundance,  and  conde- 
scension rather  than  an  ethics  of  cooperative  solidarity  with  human  need 
everywhere.  An  ethics  of  excess  gravitates  easily  into  a conception  of  the 
neighbor  as  the  target  of  our  goodness,  love,  and  compassion.  And  so  we 
tend  to  forget  that  in  the  light  of  God’s  coming  glory  and  vindication  all 
the  creatures  of  God’s  world  are  our  neighbors  because  we  share  with 
them  not  only  the  suffering  of  the  power  of  death  in  this  world  but  also 
the  hope  in  our  communal  salvation.  A responsible  apocalyptic  recognizes 
that,  without  the  salvation  of  our  “neighbor”  in  the  world,  our  final  sal- 
vation can  be  neither  asserted  nor  desired.  Therefore,  without  hope  for 


n For  his  application  of  this  catalytic  function  to  the  interpretation  of  scripture  on  a broad- 
er basis,  see  J.  Christiaan  Beker,  Suffering  and  Hope:  The  Biblical  Vision  and  the  Human  Predica- 
ment, 2d  ed.  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1994),  pp.  3 2-36. 
n Paul's  Apocalyptic  Gospel,  p.  106. 
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the  salvation  of  all  God’s  creatures,  our  salvation  in  Christ  remains  a tem- 
porary and  preliminary  abode,  fraught  with  the  sighing  of  both  the 
Christian  and  the  creation  for  the  liberating  reality  of  God’s  kingdom. 
We  who  as  Christians  wander  like  “the  wandering  Jew”  cannot  and 
should  not  desire  a permanent  home  in  the  present  structures  of  this 
world.33 

The  critical  issue  for  contemporary  theological  appropriation  of  Paul’s 
apocalyptic  gospel  is,  for  Beker,  the  problem  of  the  imminent  expectation 
of  God’s  triumph.  As  he  puts  it:  How  long  can  the  urgency  of  kairos,  the 
sense  of  a coming  fulfillment  of  time,  withstand  its  frustration  by  chrotios, 
the  persistent  continuity  of  clock  time?34  Beker’s  answer  is  fairly  direct.  We 
cannot  duplicate  the  first-century  hope  in  the  imminent  coming  of  the  glo- 
ry of  God,  and  the  effort  to  focus  upon  that  in  chronological  speculations 
leads  to  “moral  irresponsibility  and  Christian  elitism.”  He  argues  for  a two- 
level  interpretation  of  Paul’s  apocalyptic  stance:  “It  should  refer  primarily 
to  the  coming  actualization  of  God’s  triumph  and  only  secondarily  to  its 
‘imminent’  arrival.”35  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  chronological  di- 
mension disappears  altogether.  Without  an  expectation  of  the  fulfillment 
or  actualization  of  God’s  promises  in  Christ  in  ti?ne,  the  Christian  hope  “los- 
es its  passionate  and  realistic  character,”  for  “such  hope  cannot  endure  with- 
out some  form  of  chronological  expectation.”36  This  particular  apocalyp- 
tic grasp  on  reality  is  not  an  easy  accomplishment  in  “a  world  that  mocks 
any  cosmic  implications  of  the  Christian  hope,”  but  Beker  argues  that  this 
hope  “not  only  contradicts  our  routinized  understanding  of  life  but  also  un- 
covers its  cracks  and  thus  prepares  us  for  anchoring  our  life  in  a promise 
which  God  alone  can  fulfill.”37 

If,  then,  there  is  a text  that  forms  a theological  center,  or  an  “omega 
point”  for  Beker’s  perception  of  Paul’s  theology,  it  is  Romans  8:17-39. 
Here  the  theodicy  question  out  of  which  apocalyptic  arises  gets  its  final  an- 
swer in  the  claim  that  God’s  love  in  Christ  is  the  horizon  of  the  future  and 
the  context  for  comprehending  the  suffering  of  the  present.  Because  it  is 
a “suffering  with  Christ,”  the  suffering  of  the  human  condition  is  not  fi- 
nally a tragic  flaw  in  God’s  creation.  The  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  which  we 


33  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  1 14. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  1 15. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  1 16. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  1 18. 
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participate,  have  a redemptive  power,  and  God’s  triumph  occurs  in  the 
midst  of  and  because  of  our  weakness  and  suffering.  As  he  comes  to  the  end 
of  Paul  the  Apostle , Beker  concludes  with  a reference  to  Romans  8: 

The  profundity  of  Paul’s  apocalyptic  theology  unfolds  itself  here.  Our  life 
and  all  of  creation  rest  securely  in  the  hand  of  the  God  who  through  the 
tears  of  suffering  will  provide  the  joy  of  our  glory  and  so  bless  the  seem- 
ing futility  and  pain  of  the  created  order.38 

If  those  words  sound  like  a confession  of  faith  as  much  as  an  analysis  of 
Paul’s  gospel,  that  is  no  accident.  For  this  believing  interpreter  of  Paul,  they 
are  as  much  the  former  as  they  are  the  latter.3? 

II.  Continuing  Significance 

It  will  take  a much  longer  time  to  uncover  the  full  significance  of  Chris- 
tiaan Beker’s  contribution  to  biblical  theology,  particularly  inasmuch  as  that 
contribution  is  still  continuing.  Some  things,  however,  are  already  evident 
and  worth  noting: 

(1)  Beker’s  various  works  on  Paul,  but  particularly  Paul  the  Apostle , of- 
fer one  of  the  richest  theological  treatments  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
modern  era.  Few  modern  interpreters  have  probed  more  deeply  into  that 
theology  or  allowed  its  complexity  to  come  forth  with  such  clarity  and  com- 
pelling force.  The  critical  responses  to  Beker’s  work  and  his  own  nonde- 
fensive assimilation  of  them  confirm  that  judgment.  Christianity’s  first 
theologian  has  received  one  of  his  finest  interpretations  through  Beker’s 
careful  study. 

(2)  More  than  a theological  interpreter  of  scripture,  which  he  surely  is, 
Christiaan  Beker  is  a biblical  theologian  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  That 
is  reflected  in  his  concern  for  the  larger  whole  of  Paul’s  thought  and  indeed 
for  the  larger  whole  of  scripture,  as  reflected  explicitly  in  his  small  book 
on  suffering  and  implicitly  in  his  work  on  Paul.  Biblical  theology,  whether 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  scripture  or  some  dimension  or  segment  of  it, 
must  attend  to  the  structure  of  thinking  and  the  unity  within  the  whole. 
Here,  of  course,  Beker  has  made  his  largest  contribution  with  his  desire  to 
break  through  a satisfaction  with  diversity  and  pluralistic  analyses  of  the 
New  Testament  and  Paul — a tendency  writ  large  in  contemporary  inter- 

58  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  3 66. 

For  further  development  of  Beker’s  understanding  of  suffering  in  the  light  of  these  vers- 
es, see  his  Suffering  and  Hope.  The  distinction  he  makes  between  redemptive  suffering  and  trag- 
ic suffering  is  not  always  clear — or  perhaps  the  distinction  is  not  always  possible. 
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pretation  of  scripture — to  ask  about  how  things  hold  together.  The  peren- 
nial quest  of  biblical  theology  to  find  modes  of  unity  in  the  plurality  is  pre- 
sent in  Beker’s  work.  While  Romans  (which  incidentally  was  the  subject  of 
Beker’s  most  popular  and  favorite  course  at  Princeton  Seminary)  is  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  point  of  his  study  of  Paul,  it  is  the  Pauline  corpus  as  a 
whole  and  then  later  the  “heirs  of  Paul”  that  he  attempts  to  interpret  the- 
ologically. 

(3)  In  his  development  and  continued  promotion  of  the  coherence-con- 
tingency dialectic,  Beker  has  offered  to  biblical  theology,  indeed  to  theol- 
ogy period,  a dynamic,  heuristic  framework  for  holding  together  the  uni- 
versal and  the  particular,  the  enduring  and  the  contingent,  the  unity  and 
the  plurality.  As  is  true  of  any  schema  worthy  of  more  than  a passing 
glance,  there  is  always  a danger  of  simplistic  and  reductionistic  appropri- 
ation and  application  of  the  schema  as  if  it  were  a grid  easily  laid  upon  any 
body  of  material.  Beker  has  tried  to  be  responsive  to  the  criticisms  of  this 
framework,  adjusting  it  in  his  ongoing  work  but  not  letting  it  go,  knowing 
that  it  arises  directly  out  of  his  firsthand  study  of  the  whole  of  the  Pauline 
corpus.  That  he  is  really  on  to  something  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that,  re- 
cently, a group  seeking  to  create  a conversation  between  the  Bible  and  the- 
ology, between  biblical  scholars  and  theologians,  has  produced  a series  of 
working  papers  around  the  theme  “Power,  Powerlessness,  and  the  Divine,” 
whose  introductory  essay  sets  up  the  effort  “to  articulate  the  coherence  of 
complex  traditions ” as  their  fundamental  task,  refusing  either  to  “forego  all 
concern  for  systematic  reflection  in  the  name  of  particularity”  or  to  “seek 
once  again  the  ‘great  idea,’  the  unified  system. ”4°  The  continuities  between 
such  an  enterprise  and  Beker’s  approach  to  Paul  are  obvious. 

(4)  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  contemporary  New  Testament  the- 
ologian, at  least  on  the  North  American  scene,  Beker’s  work  on  Paul  and 
his  heirs,  which  to  this  point  stands  largely  as  a major  piece  of  New  Tes- 
tament theology,  opens  up  avenues  toward  a fully  biblical  theology,  one  that 
would  join  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament.  With  few  exceptions,  such 
a canonical  theology  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  last  thirty-five  years.41 
Whether  or  not  Beker  himself  would  make  such  an  effort  is  unclear.  But 
he  is  fully  aware  of  and  calls  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  his  reading  of 


40  The  papers  were  presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Project  on  Bible  and  Theology  in  Chica- 
go, October  7-9,  1994.  The  quotations  are  from  the  draft  of  the  introductory  essay  prepared 
by  William  Schweiker  and  Michael  Welker  (italics  mine). 

4‘  The  notable  exception  being  Brevard  Childs’  recent  book  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments:  Theological  Reflection  on  the  Christian  Bible  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1993). 
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Paul  connects  with  the  Old  Testament.  That  is  seen  foremost  in  Beker’s  “re- 
casting Paul’s  theology  as  a theocentric  theology  of  hope  rather  than  as  a 
christocentric  salvation-history  (O.  Cullmann)  or  an  existentialist  theolo- 
gy of  the  cross  (R.  Bultmann).”42  His  work  on  Paul  is,  therefore,  a major 
alternative  to  the  way  Paul  has  been  interpreted  in  twentieth-century  New 
Testament  theology,  as  well  as  a self-conscious  response  to  Nils  Dahl’s  iden- 
tification of  “the  neglected  factor  in  New  Testament  theology,”  namely, 
God.  As  Beker  himself  suggests: 

Once  the  theocentric  emphasis  of  the  Old  Testament  is  conjoined  with 
similar  emphases  of  New  Testament  authors  like  Paul,  the  importance 
both  testaments  assign  to  the  category  of  hope,  that  is,  the  hope  in  a “new 
heaven  and  a new  earth”  (Isa.  65:17),  where  “all  flesh  will  see  the  glory 
of  the  Lord”  (Isa.  40:5),  could  become  a keystone  for  a biblical  theolo- 
gy.43 

But  this  is  not  the  only  avenue  of  connection  with  the  Old  Testament. 
The  identification  of  apocalyptic  as  the  symbol  system  or  substratum  that 
provides  the  coherent  core  of  Paul’s  thought  creates  an  immediate  line  of 
continuity  with  that  same  stream  in  Old  Testament  thought,  one  that  is  far 
from  the  dominant  center  of  the  Old  Testament  but  is  indeed  a significant 
and  influential  element  within  it.  From  both  directions,  Old  Testament  and 
New,  the  sovereign  claim  of  the  Creator  over  the  creation  and  the  persis- 
tent confidence  in  God’s  victory  over  the  oppressive  forces  of  death  are 
heard  as  a theological  foundation  stone  upon  which  the  structure  of  a bib- 
lical theology  might  possibly  be  laid. 

Further,  Beker’s  personal  and  theological  attention  to  the  reality  of  suf- 
fering as  a major  component  of  human  life  and  a focus  of  New  Testament 
theology  joins  with  that  thread  of  Old  Testament  experience  articulated  in 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  heard  in  the  ears  of  a compassionate  God,  a 
God  who  sees  the  affliction  of  “my  people”  and  hears  their  cry  on  account 
of  their  taskmasters,  who  knows  their  sufferings  and  comes  down  to  deliv- 
er them  (Ex.  3:7-10).  If  there  is  any  point  of  continuity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  that  joins  its  many  and  diverse  voices  togeth- 
er, it  is  surely  this.  In  Christiaan  Beker’s  truthful  reading  of  the  apostle,  that 
same  human  experience  moves  to  the  center  and  is  given  a hopeful  future 
anticipated  already  in  the  redemptive  work  of  a compassionate  and  pow- 
erful God. 

“U  The  Triumph  of  God , p.  xiii. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  xiv. 
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Finally,  a word  about  endings  and  music.  Anyone  who  has  had  an  office 
on  the  same  hall  as  Chris  Beker’s  and  has  heard  the  sound  of  Bach  and  the 
other  great  masters  from  behind  his  closed  door  as  he  works  on  his  books 
is  not  surprised  to  encounter  musical  endings  in  two  of  them.  At  the  end 
of  his  study  of  the  Heirs  of  Paul , he  suggests  that  the  proper  adaptation  of 
Paul’s  gospel  should  perhaps  “closely  resemble  the  imaginative  and  creative 
process  undertaken  by  a composer  who  takes  a theme  from  a previous  era 
and  allows  it  to  speak  in  the  musical  idiom  of  his  or  her  own  day — as  Bach 
set  the  Reformation  chorales  in  his  cantatas  and  passions,  or  as  a jazz  mu- 
sician improvises  on  a classic  theme.”44  And  at  the  conclusion  of  The  Tri- 
umph of  God , Beker  suggests  in  “a  nonacademic”  postscript  that  “in  contrast 
to  the  present  triumph  of  the  anthropological  and  sociological  interpreta- 
tion of  Paul’s  theology,  Bach’s  music,  not  only  his  choral  preludes  and  can- 
tatas, but  especially  his  great  organ  works,  directs  the  listener  to  the  tran- 
scendent dimensions  of  the  majesty  of  God.”4^  It  is  surely  the  music  of  Bach 
that  has  been  Beker’s  primary  theological  muse.  One  hopes  he  never  turns 
the  music  down. 


44  Heirs  of  Paul,  p.  128. 

45  The  Triumph  of  God,  p.  1 16. 


Farewell  Remarks 

by  J.  Christiaan  Beker 


J.  Christiaan  Beker,  the  Richard  J.  Dear- 
born Professor  of  New  Testament  Theology 
Emeritus  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, gave  these  remarks  at  his  retirement 
dinner  on  May  6,  1994. 


This  day  is  quite  bittersweet  for  me.  I feel  sadness  for  having  to  say 
farewell  to  my  teaching  career,  which  has  been  my  focus  for  as  long 
as  I can  remember,  and  I feel  gratitude  for  the  many  years  of  privileged  as- 
sociation with  this  institution.  And  so  it  seems  proper  to  reflect  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  changes  and  developments  of  the  last  thirty  years  that  have 
deeply  affected  me.  In  recalling  these  moments,  I hope  to  avoid  trans- 
gressing the  thin  line  that  separates  genuine  memory  from  nostalgia. 

When  I arrived  at  the  Seminary  in  1964,  I was  truly  impressed  by  the 
stature  of  the  faculty.  George  Hendry,  “the  giant  among  us,”  as  Dr.  Mc- 
Cord used  to  say,  was  a man  of  great  learning  and  spiritual  depth.  And  there 
were  other  giants:  Seward  Hiltner,  the  creator  of  the  CPE  program,  was  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  his  brusqueness,  manifested  a great  loyalty  to- 
ward people  like  me;  and  Jim  Nichols,  who  almost  singlehandedly  fashioned 
our  fine  doctoral  program.  I must  also  mention  here  the  impressive  pres- 
ences of  “Homey”  Homrighausen,  Tim  Kerr,  Bill  Beeners,  who  created  the 
best  speech  program  in  the  land,  Ed  Dowey,  Charles  West,  Dick  Shaull, 
and  the  encyclopedic  Bruce  Metzger.  This  august  company  was  later  joined 
by  Barney  Anderson,  Karlfried  Froehlich,  and  Dick  Allen.  In  this  context, 
I must  note  my  great  surprise  when  I was  promoted  to  full  professor.  How 
I,  who  had  published  only  one  book  at  the  time,  was  ever  approved  by  Bruce 
Metzger  and  the  other  “big  guns”  is  still  a mystery  to  me! 

All  these  people  shared  something  of  which  we  must  be  very  proud:  a tru- 
ly ecumenical  vision  for  the  church,  which  led  to  the  forging  of  important 
connections  with  South  America,  with  Asia,  and  especially  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, due  to  President  McCord’s  efforts  there.  It  meant  an  outward  focus 
for  the  relevance  of  the  gospel  in  our  world,  something  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  these  days. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  also  some  troublesome  inequities  then,  which, 
compared  with  the  present  makeup  of  the  faculty  and  student  body,  are  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  now.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  was  basically  dom- 
inated by  white  males.  Women  students  were  sequestered  in  Tennent  Hall, 
and  their  voices  were  rarely  heard  in  classroom  sessions;  Freda  Gardner  was 
the  lone  female  faculty  member,  and  she  had,  until  the  situation  was  cor- 
rected much  later,  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  a “permanent  assistant 
professor.”  Furthermore,  in  those  days,  there  was  only  token  representa- 
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tion  of  African  American  and  Asian  students.  In  fact,  there  was  little  aware- 
ness that  the  Seminary  might  be  suffocated  by  homogeneity  or,  converse- 
ly, that  heterogeneity  might  be  a creative  force  in  the  preparation  for 
Christian  ministry. 

Another  shortcoming  was  also  obvious,  albeit  of  a more  pragmatic  sort. 
Lest  today’s  faculty  members  complain  about  office  space,  office  furniture, 
or  lack  of  secretarial  help,  they  should  realize  how  wonderfully  the  present 
administration  has  provided  for  us.  When  I arrived  at  Princeton,  Clarence 
Reed  showed  me  a dusty  room  in  the  old  education  building  near  Tennent 
Hall.  “Here  is  your  office,”  he  said  proudly,  while  I looked  at  a vacant  room 
with  only  a telephone  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor! 

Yes,  we  have  come  a long  way,  and  I must  tell  you  how  much  I have  been 
educated  by  the  great  diversity  of  students  and  faculty.  Just  to  mention  two 
examples,  I cherish  the  wisdom  of  Freda  Gardner  and  the  creative  erudi- 
tion of  Kathleen  McVey. 

And  so  I am  deeply  grateful  for  all  that  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
has  meant  to  me.  Aly  writing  has  become  important  to  me  because,  notwith- 
standing my  disdain  for  the  voyeurism  of  much  of  academia  lately,  I deem 
it  imperative  to  be  judged  by  my  peers  in  the  field.  Aly  writing,  however, 
has  never  been  isolated  from  my  teaching;  they  have  been  mutually  de- 
pendent. I write  in  conjunction  with  the  dialogical  teaching  method  that 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  my  life  here. 

Indeed,  my  relationship  to  students  has  been  the  focus  of  my  career.  I re- 
call how  Adartin  Buber,  in  a passage  from  Between  Man  and  Man , told  a stu- 
dent he  was  too  busy  with  his  work  to  see  him,  only  to  learn  the  following 
day  the  student  had  committed  suicide.1  This  account  has  always  haunted 
me,  and  I realize  how  ineffectual  I was  at  times  to  help  students  in  need. 

So  I say  farewell  to  you,  but  not  before  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the 
support  staff  of  the  Seminary:  employees  in  the  library,  the  business  office, 
and  the  cafeteria,  and,  of  course,  my  good  friends  on  the  grounds  crew' — 
people  who,  over  the  years,  have  tolerated  my  boisterous  presence  when- 
ever I invaded  their  territories. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I thank  my  wife,  Terri,  for  who  she  is.  Her  profound 
commitment  to  persons  who  suffer  mental  illness  makes  her  life  vocation 
more  complex  and  stressful  than  my  own  under  the  trees  at  Princeton.  Her 
dedication  and  compassion  are  constant  reminders  of  what  embodying  the 
gospel  in  the  world  truly  means. 


1 Martin  Buber,  Between  Man  and  Man , 2d  ed.,  trans.  Ronald  G.  Smith  (New  York:  Macmil- 
lan, 1985). 


The  Good 
Theological  School 

by  Thomas  W.  Gillespie 


The  President  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary , Thomas  W.  Gillespie,  delivered 
this  Opening  Convocation  Address  in  Miller 
Chapel  on  September  iy,  1994.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  First  Theologians:  A 
Study  in  Early  Christian  Prophecy. 


What  is  “the  good  theological  school”?  The  question  is  not  hypo- 
thetical in  the  sense  of  a sophomore  debate  on  the  topic,  “Is  there 
a God?  Take  either  side.”  This  question  has  to  do  with  new  standards  of 
accreditation  currently  being  considered  by  the  Association  of  Theologi- 
cal Schools  (ATS).  The  spring  edition  of  Theological  Education , the  journal 
of  the  Association,  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  containing  the  reports  of  four 
work  groups  that  participated  in  a consultation  convened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  ATS  Quality  and  Accreditation  Project.  As  the  editor  explains  in  the 
introduction: 

This  question  has  framed  the  work  of  the  ATS  Quality  and  Accredita- 
tion Project  during  1993  and  1994.  It  is  an  important  question  that  im- 
mediately precipitates  a variety  of  answers.  Religion  in  North  America, 
like  the  society  in  which  it  exists,  is  pluralistic  and  increasingly  complex. 
No  one  form  of  religious  expression,  and  no  one  kind  of  theological 
school,  can  claim  essential  superiority  over  all  others.  But  the  question 
still  deserves  to  be  asked.  In  the  context  of  profound  differences,  are  there 
patterns  of  common  good  that  deserve  attention?  As  theological  schools 
increasingly  attach  their  identity  to  their  heterogeneous  character,  can 
some  common  assumptions  about  institutional  quality — goodness — in- 
form such  an  identity?1 

The  question  also  focused  the  discussions  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  the 
ATS  this  past  June  in  Atlanta,  discussions  that  led  to  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  four  Framework  Statements  that  will  be  developed  over  the 
coming  two  years  into  proposed  standards  of  accreditation.  Some  version 
of  these  new  standards  will  then  be  adopted  by  the  1996  ATS  Biennial,  and 
thus  will  be  in  place  for  our  ten-year  accreditation  review  here  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1997.  And  that  will  not  be  a hypo- 
thetical event. 

This  evening  I wish  to  address  the  concern  of  only  the  first  of  these  four 
Framework  Statements  which  is  formulated  under  the  rubric  of  “Curricu- 
lum, Formation,  and  Cultivation  of  Ministerial  Leadership.” 


1 Theological  Education  30.2  (1994):  1. 
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I 

What  is  “the  good  theological  school”  when  viewed  from  this  angle?  The 
ATS  answers  that  it  is  a seminary  or  a divinity  school  characterized  by  a 
holistic  approach  to  theological  education,  by  a concern  not  only  with  what 
is  taught  in  the  classroom  but  how  this  instruction  shapes  the  lives  of  stu- 
dents— theologically,  spiritually,  and  ethically — and  thus  prepares  them 
for  public  leadership  roles  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  new  standards 
that  will  give  specificity  to  this  concern  are  quite  likely  to  include  the  re- 
quirement that  each  member  school  declare  in  its  Mission  Statement  “what 
is  intended  for  educational  processes  and  outcomes,  especially  the  devel- 
opment of  ministerial  capacity.”2 

As  the  first  Framework  Statement  expresses  it  more  fully:  Curriculum  and 
formation  should  flow  out  of  the  school’s  stated  mission  and  not  primarily 
out  of  market  pressures,  faculty  specialization,  or  confessional  con- 
straints. There  is  a need  for  consistency  in  the  ways  in  which  an  institu- 
tion expresses  the  characteristics  of  its  mission  in  its  life,  the  ways  the  fac- 
ulty models  that  mission,  and  the  ways  in  which  expectations  for  students 
(regarding  community  life,  worship  and  church  involvement)  are  applied 
to  faculty.3 

What  this  means  is  that  every  theological  school  seeking  accreditation  or 
re-accreditation  will  be  required  to  declare  publicly  not  only  its  curricular 
policies  but  its  formational  principles  as  well.  Although  these  two  aspects 
of  theological  education  may  be  distinguished  conceptually,  the  ATS  argues, 
they  must  not  be  differentiated  programmatically.  Even  the  language  of  such 
Mission  Statements  “should  not  reinforce  notions  of  separateness  between 
curriculum  and  formation.”  Why?  Because  formation  for  ministerial  lead- 
ership is  the  pedagogical  purpose  of  the  entire  curriculum  in  a theological 
school. 

The  new  ATS  emphasis  upon  holistic  theological  education  has  impor- 
tant implications  for  faculty  development.  Again  quoting  from  the  adopt- 
ed first  Framework  Statement: 

In  recruiting  and  hiring  faculty,  institutions  should  describe  explicitly  the 
formation  roles  and  processes  in  which  faculty  will  be  involved,  and  the 
character  and  level  of  church  service  expected,  as  a criterion  of  both  ini- 


2 ATS  Today  (Tuesday,  June  14,  1994):  2. 

3 Ibid. 
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tial  appointment  and  renewal  of  contract.  Faculty  development  activities 
should  be  explicitly  related  to  the  formational  enterprise.  Faculty’s  work 
in  formation  and  service  to  the  church  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
decisions  about  promotion,  rank,  tenure,  and  sabbatical  leaves.4 

These  expectations  will  vary  from  school  to  school,  of  course,  and  will  be 
determined  by  their  respective  governing  boards  in  accordance  with  the  par- 
ticular faith  tradition  represented  by  each  institution.  But  future  accredi- 
tation will  likely  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  conscious  and  in- 
tentional involvement  of  faculty  in  the  formation  of  students  for  ecclesial 
leadership. 

II 

What  is  “the  good  theological  school”?  If  a partial  answer  is  that  it  cul- 
tivates ministerial  leadership  by  integrating  the  formation  of  its  students 
into  its  curricular  concerns,  then  it  is  crucial  to  know  what  is  meant  by  for- 
mation. 

Here  Donald  Senior  (Catholic  Theological  Union)  and  Timothy  Weber 
(Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary)  help  us  by  reporting  the  reflec- 
tions of  the  work  group  that  considered  the  issue  of  curriculum,  formation, 
and  ministerial  leadership  prior  to  the  biennial  meeting  last  June.5  Speak- 
ing for  representatives  of  Roman  Catholic,  evangelical,  and  mainline  Protes- 
tant schools  of  every  variety,  the  authors  note  that  the  participants  achieved 
neither  consensus  nor  gridlock.  What  emerged  out  of  their  rich  diversity 
were  certain  “lines  of  agreement.” 

One  such  line  of  agreement  is  that  the  curriculum  is  basic  to  student  for- 
mation. Senior  and  Weber  report: 

The  curriculum  of  a good  theological  school  should  be  understood  not 
as  an  accumulation  of  courses  and  other  sorts  of  academic  experiences 
but  as  an  overall  process  of  critical  reflection  and  integration.  The  cur- 
riculum itself,  understood  in  this  holistic  manner,  is  “formative”  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  term.  As  one  participant  put  it,  “We  teach  whole  peo- 
ple, not  just  courses.”  The  goal  of  a theological  curriculum  is  not  just  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  or  the  development  of  ministerial  skills:  it  is 
a way  of  understanding,  a formed  perspective,  or,  as  it  has  often  been  de- 

4 Ibid. 

5 Donald  Senior  and  Timothy  Weber,  “What  Is  the  Character  of  Curriculum,  Formation, 
and  Cultivation  of  Ministerial  Leadership  in  the  Good  Theological  School?”  Theological  Ed- 
ucation 30.2  (1994):  17-33. 
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scribed  in  ATS  circles,  an  acquired  habitus  or  capacity  for  doing  theo- 
logical reflection.6 

The  Latin  term  habitus  translates  into  English  as  “habit,”  and  in  the  long 
history  of  education  theory  it  designates  those  “habits  of  the  mind”  that 
Aristotle  designated  “intellectual  virtues.”  If  a moral  virtue  is  a certain 
learned  disposition  that  becomes  a habit  of  our  behavior,  Aristotle  reasoned, 
then  an  intellectual  virtue  is  a habit  of  thinking  that  produces  sound 
thoughts,  what  Thomas  Aquinas  later  designated  “the  good  works  of  the 
mind.” 

Since  all  human  thinking  occurs  within,  and  is  conditioned  by,  some  in- 
tellectual tradition,  theological  schools  will  need  to  ask  what  habits  of 
mind  are  generic  to  the  tradition  each  of  them  represents.  B.  A.  Gerrish  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  suggests  an  answer  to  this  question  for  schools 
like  ours  in  an  unpublished  lecture  on  “Tradition  in  the  Modern  World:  The 
Reformed  Habit  of  Mind.”  Rather  than  defining  the  tradition  doctrinally 
in  terms  of  the  historic  five  points  of  Calvinism,  Gerrish  identifies  its  five 
characteristic  intellectual  virtues: 

(1)  A habit  of  deference  to  the  past,  in  the  sense  of  “respect  and  esteem” 
due  to  the  Christian  tradition  in  general  and  the  Reformed  tradition 
in  particular. 

(2)  A habit  of  appropriating  the  tradition  critically , meaning  you  chew  be- 
fore you  swallow. 

(3)  A habit  of  openness  to  wisdom  and  insight  wherever  they  may  be  found, 
whether  theological  or  secular  in  nature. 

(4)  A habit  of  thinking  practically,  meaning  not  mere  pragmatism  or  utili- 
tarianism (or  even  vocationalism)  but  the  conviction  that  true  thoughts 
are  the  source  of  thoughtful  actions. 

(5)  A habit  of  thinking  evangelically. 

For  this  final  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  habitus,  Gerrish  returns  to 
the  historic  title  that  names  the  tradition:  “the  churches  reformed  accord- 
ing to  the  Word  of  God.”  He  writes: 

From  the  very  first,  the  Reformed  consciousness  was  dominated  by  the 
overwhelming  prophetic  sense  of  standing,  like  Jeremiah,  under  a Word 
of  the  Lord  that  we  dare  not  tamper  with,  and  which  does  not  let  us  re- 
main silent  (cf.  Jer.  1:1-9,  23:28-36).  The  Word  is  not  something  we  dis- 


6 Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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cover,  or  read  about,  or  decide  to  listen  to.  It  comes — comes  to  us  even 
when  we  are  not  listening,  would  rather  not  hear  it,  and  would  just  as 
soon  not  have  to  talk  about  it. 

Gerrish  admits  happily  that  there  is  nothing  uniquely  Reformed  about 
this  consciousness,  but  argues  that  there  is  no  Reformed  consciousness  with- 
out it  either. 

“And  what  is  this  Word?”  he  asks.  “For  us,  it  is  the  Gospel — the  good 
news  that  the  Word  has  come,  come  in  human  flesh  (John  1:14).”  This  in- 
tellectual virtue  he  terms  the  evangelical  habit  of  mind  because  in  the  Re- 
formation sense,  “To  be  an  evangelical  is  to  think  everything  [in]  relation 
to  the  Word  of  the  Gospel.”  And  that  entails,  I would  note,  thinking  every- 
thing in  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  gospel. 

Now  notice  carefully  how  this  fifth  intellectual  virtue  illumines  and 
qualifies  the  previous  four.  Our  deference  to  the  past  is  occasioned  by  the 
historical  coming  of  the  Word  of  God  in  human  flesh,  and  by  the  media- 
tion of  that  event  to  us  through  the  testimony  of  the  scriptures  and  the  wit- 
ness of  the  tradition.  We  appropriate  that  witness  critically  not  by  subjecting 
it  to  alien  criteria  supplied  by  the  culture  but  by  submitting  it  to  the  one 
criterion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Our  openness  to  secular  learning  is  also  qualified 
by  this  same  criterion,  and  it  is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ  the  Truth  who 
calls  us  to  faithful  practice  and  to  practiced  faith.  These  are  the  habits  of 
mind,  the  intellectual  virtues  that  students  should  develop  at  this  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Reformed  tradition. 

Ill 

What  is  “the  good  theological  school”  as  measured  in  terms  of  curricu- 
lum, formation,  and  cultivation  of  ministerial  leadership?  A second  line  of 
agreement  achieved  by  the  work  group  reporting  through  Donald  Senior 
and  Timothy  Weber  is  the  ever  increasing  importance  of  that  much  debated 
aspect  of  theological  education  called  “spiritual  formation.”  The  authors 
concede: 

Not  everyone  in  theological  education  means  the  same  thing  by  “spiri- 
tual formation.”  In  fact,  the  more  “ecumenical”  a theological  school  is, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  settle  on  a working  definition  of  the  term.7 


7 Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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The  problem  is  that  there  are  so  many  understandings  of  the  term  “spiri- 
tual” because  it  has  been  co-opted  by  everything  from  New  Age  thought 
to  Neo-Pentecostal  experience. 

This  summer,  for  example,  we  enjoyed  a week  on  a working  cattle  ranch 
in  northern  Arizona.  (No,  we  were  not  on  location  fdming  “City  Slickers 
III.”)  While  nursing  saddle  burns  one  afternoon,  I read  an  editorial  piece 
by  Richard  Nilsen  in  The  Arizona  Republic ,8  Nilsen  asks  the  question,  “How 
on  earth  can  schools  teach  spiritual  values?”  His  answer  is,  “Try  art.”  Why 
this  identification  of  spirituality  with  aesthetics?  Because,  according  to  the 
author,  “Real  spirituality  is  the  experience  of  the  non-verbal,  non-logical 
portions  of  the  world,  what  Allen  Ginsberg  once  called  ‘the  ancient  heav- 
enly connection  to  the  starry  dynamo  in  the  machinery  of  the  night.’  ” 

Now  I cite  this  editorial  not  in  support  of  its  definition  of  spirituality  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  issue.  Richard  Nilsen 
thinks  that  spirituality  is  “the  experience”  of  “the  world”  in  terms  of  its 
“non-verbal,  non-logical”  aspects.  Such  an  understanding  would  help  ex- 
plain the  comment  made  by  a prominent  actress  on  a late-night  talk  show, 
“I’m  not  at  all  religious,  but  I am  very  spiritual.”  The  point  is  that  you  can- 
not experience  or  practice  spirituality  until  you  have  some  idea  what  it  is. 

For  Christians,  that  is  a theological  issue.  It  entails  a theological  an- 
thropology. What  is  meant  by  the  human  “spirit”?  It  leads  us  into  the  doc- 
trine of  God.  How  do  we  understand  God  as  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  God? 
It  involves  a theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  does  the  divine  Spirit  relate 
to  the  human  spirit,  and  on  what  conditions?  These  are  matters  of  theo- 
logical understanding,  and  they  may  not  be  circumvented  if  we  wish  to  lay 
claim  to  an  authentic  Christian  spirituality. 

Like  the  theological  habits  of  the  mind,  our  understanding  of  spiritual- 
ity will  be  shaped  in  strong  measure  by  the  tradition  in  which  we  stand.  Ro- 
man Catholic  spirituality  will  differ  from  its  counterpart  in  Protestantism. 
Within  Protestantism,  there  will  be  the  diversity  represented  by  Anglican 
sacramentalism,  Methodist-inspired  holiness  traditions,  Presbyterian  and 
Lutheran  confessionalism,  and  the  charismatic  movements.  Which  is  why 
the  ATS  report  acknowledges  that  the  more  ecumenical  a theological  school 
is,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  address  this  matter  of  “spiritual  forma- 
tion” consciously  and  intentionally. 


K Richard  Nilsen,  “How  on  Earth  Can  Schools  Teach  Spiritual  Values?”  The  Arizona  Republic , 
August  21,  1994,  sec.  D,  p.  8. 
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But  difficulty  will  be  no  excuse  so  far  as  accreditation  is  concerned.  As 
the  ATS  work  group  report  puts  it: 

Becoming  theologically  capacitated  is  an  important  part  of  what  we 
mean  by  being  spiritually  formed — but  it  is  not  everything  we  mean.  Spir- 
itual formation  is  not  synonymous  with  the  ability  to  think  and  evaluate 
theologically,  as  essential  as  such  activity  is.  It  includes  not  only  the  way 
we  think,  but  the  kind  of  people  we  are.  Different  Christian  traditions 
will  express  it  differently,  but  at  its  core,  spiritual  formation  means  some- 
thing like  growing  in  grace,  becoming  more  like  Jesus,  learning  to  live 
a holy  life,  increasing  our  love  for  God  and  service  to  others,  or  prac- 
ticing the  Christian  virtues.9 

Both  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
are  strikingly  ecumenical  in  their  composition.  This  clearly  and  gladly  im- 
plies that  spiritual  formation  will  take  a variety  of  forms  on  our  campus. 
Yet  there  is  an  ethos  here  that  is  Reformed  to  the  marrow  of  its  bones.  What 
does  spirituality  look  like  from  that  perspective? 

John  Calvin’s  word  for  spirituality  is  pietas,  a term  that  implies  the  ha- 
bitual reverence  for  God  and  obedience  to  God  based  upon  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Here  Calvin  follows  the  new  emphasis  of  the  Renaissance  which 
integrated  piety  and  wisdom  so  completely  that  true  pietas  is  understood  as 
a sancta  ernditio  (sacred  learning).  Father  Lucien  Joseph  Richard  puts  it  this 
way,  “The  spirituality  of  John  Calvin  from  the  very  beginning  was  expressed 
in  terms  of  pietas  and  eruditio.”10  Since  the  knowledge  of  God  (and  of  our- 
selves) is  given  to  us  by  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  piety  consists  of  cleaving  to 
Christ  alone  in  faithful  knowledge  and  knowledgeable  faith. 

The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  self  given  in  this  cleaving  to  Christ  is  not 
simply  conceptual;  it  is  a doctrine  of  life  ( doctrina  vitae).  As  Calvin  himself 
explains  it: 

None  have  intercourse  with  Christ  but  those  who  have  acquired  a true 
knowledge  of  him  from  the  Gospel.  . . . Doctrine  is  not  an  affair  of  the 
tongue  but  of  the  life;  it  is  not  apprehended  by  the  intellect  and  the  mem- 
ory merely,  like  other  branches  of  learning;  but  is  received  only  when  it 
possesses  the  whole  soul,  and  finds  its  seeds  and  avocation  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart.  ...  To  doctrine  in  which  our  religion  is  contained 


9 Senior  and  Weber,  p.  24. 

'°  Lucien  Joseph  Richard,  The  Spirituality  of  John  Calvin  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1974),  p.  98. 
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we  have  given  the  first  place,  since  by  it  our  salvation  commences;  but 
it  must  be  transfused  into  the  breast,  and  passed  into  the  conduct  and  so 
transform  us  into  itself,  as  not  to  prove  unfruitful.  . . . The  gospel  ought 
to  penetrate  the  inmost  affections  of  the  heart,  fix  its  seat  in  the  soul,  and 
pervade  the  whole  man  a hundred  times  more  than  the  frigid  discours- 
es of  philosophers." 

It  is  the  living  of  true  doctrine,  given  to  us  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  gospel,  that  constitutes  true  piety  or  spirituality  for  Calvin. 

We  cleave  to  Christ  in  the  Reformed  tradition  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  means  of  grace.  We  encounter  Christ  ever  afresh  in  the  proclamation 
of  his  gospel.  We  receive  Christ’s  gifts  in  the  sacraments — new  life  in  bap- 
tism and  his  life  in  the  Lord’s  supper.  We  listen  for  the  voice  of  Christ  in 
the  devotional  reading  of  holy  scripture.  And  we  engage  the  God  who  has 
come  to  us  in  Christ  and  continues  to  come  to  us  in  the  Spirit  by  prayer. 

In  his  newly  published  book,  They  Cried  to  the  Lord:  The  Form  and  The- 
ology of  Biblical  Prayer ; our  own  Patrick  D.  Miller  points  up  the  role  of  prayer 
in  theological  education.  Prayer,  he  contends,  is  more  than  a matter  of  spir- 
ituality: 

It  also  has  to  do  with  faith,  that  is,  with  whom  we  trust  and  what  we  be- 
lieve. Theologians  have  long  maintained  that  theology  is  at  least  in  part 
an  outgrowth  of  prayer  . . . that  it  is  not  simply  a matter  of  believing  and 
then  praying  to  God  in  the  light  of  what  one  believes.  That  very  belief 
is  shaped  by  the  practice  of  prayer.  So  prayer  and  theology  exist  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  in  a correcting  circle,  the  one  learning  from  the  oth- 
er and  correcting  the  other.  Religious  faith  seeks  not  to  think  one  way 
and  to  pray  another  but  to  come  before  God  in  a manner  that  is  consis- 
tent with  what  we  believe  and  profess  about  God  and  God’s  way  and  to 
think  about  God  in  a way  that  is  shaped  by  the  experience  of  actual  en- 
counter in  prayer.  Learning  to  pray  teaches  about  God.12 

That  “correcting  circle”  of  which  Professor  Miller  speaks  is  symbolized  on 
this  campus  by  the  close  proximity  of  our  principal  classroom  building  and 
our  primary  worship  place.  And  it  is  activated  when  we  pray  in  class  and 
think  in  chapel.  The  point  is  that  both  are  necessary  for  a good  theologi- 
cal education. 

11  “Johannis  Calvini  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,”  in  Corpus  Reformatorum,  ed.  G.  Baum, 
E.  Cunitz,  and  E.  Reus  (Braunschweig  and  Berlin,  1863),  1:1127;  cited  by  Richard,  p.  103. 

12  Patrick  D.  Miller,  They  Cried  to  the  Lord:  The  Form  and  Theology  of  Biblical  Prayer  (Min- 
neapolis: Fortress,  1994),  p.  1. 
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The  burden  of  spiritual  formation  does  not  fall  exclusively  upon  the  stu- 
dents, however.  The  work  group  represented  by  Senior  and  Weber,  for  ex- 
ample, contended  that  how  teachers  teach  may  be  as  crucial  in  the  forma- 
tive process  as  what  they  teach: 

For  example,  what  is  a teacher’s  own  attitude  toward  the  tradition,  con- 
gregational life,  and  the  work  of  ministry?  Does  the  teacher  view  him- 
self or  herself  as  primarily  a scholar  or  as  a Christian  minister  engaged 
in  academic  work?  Does  the  teacher  speak  about  his  or  her  own  faith  and 
spiritual  struggles?  . . . When  the  issue  is  viewed  from  this  perspective, 
no  teacher  can  assume  or  argue  that  formation  is  the  responsibility  of 
some  nonacademic,  “practical”  part  of  the  school’s  program.  Both  the 
form  and  content  ...  of  pedagogy  are  parts  of  formation.  In  fundamen- 
tal ways,  the  curriculum  is  formative  and  formation  is  curricular.13 

Which  is  to  say  that  theology  is  a spiritual  discipline,  and  that  spirituality 
is  a theological  discipline. 

IV 

What  is  “the  good  theological  school”?  If  it  is  one  that  forms  its  students 
by  modeling  theological  habits  of  mind  and  by  encouraging  spiritual  dis- 
ciplines in  keeping  with  its  identifying  tradition,  it  is  also  a school  that  cul- 
tivates ministerial  leadership  for  the  churches  it  serves. 

You  would  think  this  criterion  self-evident.  As  medical  schools  educate 
people  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  as  law  schools  train  students  for 
the  practice  of  law,  even  so  theology  schools  prepare  candidates  for  the  prac- 
tice of  ministry.  Surely  this  is  the  case.  But  the  ATS  has  in  mind  here  more 
than  the  development  of  aptitudes  and  skills  that  will  allow  graduates  to  plan 
a worship  service,  preach  a sermon,  perform  a wedding  or  conduct  a funeral, 
provide  pastoral  counseling,  administrate  a program,  chair  a business  meet- 
ing, and  the  like.  The  ATS  report  assumes  all  this,  but  it  is  pressing  for 
something  more  basic. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  concerned  about  the  preparation  of  students  for 
moral  leadership  in  the  churches  they  will  serve: 

Students  need  to  become  aware  that  ministry  in  the  form  of  religious 
leadership  is  a public  not  a private  role,  and  consequently  students  must 
be  attuned  to  the  issue  of  behavior  and  accountability  required  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  community’s  trust.14 

o Senior  and  Weber,  pp.  27-28. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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The  moral  leadership  envisioned  here  is  not  related  to  the  great  social  evils 
of  society  but  to  the  personal  behavior  of  those  who  minister.  Although  not 
limited  to  one  particular  issue,  the  fact  is  that  Protestant  churches  as  well 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  reeling  under  the  exposure  of  ministe- 
rial and  priestly  sexual  misconduct.  The  ATS  report  warns  that  not  only  the 
churches  but  the  courts  are  holding  theological  schools  responsible  for 
“such  scandalous  failures.”  “Member  schools  of  ATS  have  been  sued  over 
the  misconduct  of  their  graduates,  and  such  cases  are  bound  to  increase.”'5 
The  good  theological  school  will  need  to  demonstrate  that  its  graduates 
have  been  taught  the  expected  standards  of  professional  (if  not  Christian) 
behavior. 

In  addition  to  moral  leadership,  the  churches  of  the  twenty-first  centu- 
ry will  need  leaders  who  know  how  to  build  up  institutions  rather  than  tear 
them  down.  In  Texas  they  say  that  any  mule  can  kick  down  a barn  it  took 
ten  carpenters  to  build.  Since  the  1960s  the  ecclesial  mules  have  been 
prominent  and  the  carpenters  overshadowed.  Much  of  the  criticism  leveled 
against  the  church  in  that  period  and  since  was  both  warranted  and  need- 
ed. But  given  the  decline,  the  insecurity  and  the  malaise  of  the  churches, 
this  is  a new  day  that  requires  the  return  of  the  carpenters.  As  Senior  and 
Weber  put  it: 

Prophetic  criticism  will  never  stop  being  part  of  the  leader’s  responsibility, 

but  the  current  situation  requires  that  it  be  exercised  within  a “steward- 
ship of  institutions.”'6 

To  these  ATS  concerns  for  the  kinds  of  ministerial  leadership  that  a good 
theological  school  should  cultivate,  I would  add  a third.  Garry  Wills,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  has  just  published  a 
new  volume  entitled,  Cenain  Trumpets:  The  Call  of  Leaders.1^  His  point  is  a 
simple  one.  Leaders  are  people  who  have  followers.  Wills  identifies  sixteen 
types  of  leaders:  electoral,  radical,  reform,  diplomatic,  military,  charismat- 
ic, business,  traditional,  constitutional,  intellectual,  church,  sports,  artistic, 
rhetorical,  opportunistic,  and  saintly.  But  they  have  this  in  common — they 
have  followers.  And  they  have  followers  because  they  have  a goal  and  of- 
fer to  lead  others  to  it.  On  the  frontispiece  of  his  book,  Garry  Wills  cites 
1 Corinthians  14:8,  “For  if  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall 
prepare  himself  for  battle?”  Indeed,  who? 

15  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

16  Ibid,  p.  30. 

17  Garry  Wills,  Certain  Trumpets:  The  Call  of  Leaders  (New  York:  Simon  & Schuster,  1994). 
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The  church  needs  ministerial  leadership  that  does  not  get  marbles  in  its 
mouth  when  it  speaks  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  of  faith  and  redemption  and  hope.  The  church  needs  ministerial  lead- 
ership that  will  trumpet  a clear  and  certain  sound  in  its  preaching,  in  its 
teaching,  and  in  its  pastoral  care.  And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  good 
theological  school  to  cultivate  such  leadership. 

V 

The  orientation  of  theological  education  to  its  proper  goal  in  the  for- 
mation of  future  ministerial  leadership  through  the  development  of  sound 
theological  thinking  and  authentic  spiritual  living  is  actually  nothing  new. 
Ever  since  the  writing  of  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  the  church  has 
known  that  God  gives  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit  the  necessary  gifts  for 
creating  and  upbuilding  the  church: 

The  gifts  he  gave  were  that  some  would  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  to  equip  the  saints  for  the  work 
of  ministry,  for  building  up  the  body  of  Christ,  until  all  of  us  come  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  matu- 
rity, to  the  measure  of  the  full  stature  of  Christ.  (Eph.  4:11-12) 

Nothing  less  is  the  goal  of  theological  education.  To  this  end  let  us  com- 
mit ourselves  afresh,  faculty  and  students  alike,  that  Princeton  Seminary 
may  be  a good  theological  school  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Savior. 
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There  was  no  particular  problem  with  my  life  in  this  country  when  I 
thought  of  myself  as  a foreign  student  from  Korea.  All  I had  to  do  was 
study  hard  and  get  good  grades.  But  when  I began  teaching  in  a small  town 
in  the  midwest  with  the  prospect  of  living  my  entire  life  here,  something 
disturbing  began  to  emerge  in  my  consciousness.  However  long  I stayed 
in  this  country,  I seemed  to  remain  a stranger,  an  alien. 

And  this  condition  of  being  a stranger  appeared  to  have  two  dimensions: 
first,  the  experience  of  being  in  between  two  worlds,  the  Korean  and  the 
American,  belonging  to  both  in  some  ways,  but  not  wholly  belonging  to  ei- 
ther; the  other  was  the  sense  that  I as  a nonwhite  person  may  never  be  ful- 
ly accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  dominant  group  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  that  there  are  no  experiences  of  a positive  nature  for  Asian  im- 
migrants. Acts  of  human  kindness  expressed  across  racial-ethnic  lines,  the 
warmth  of  sunny  days,  and  other  ordinary  blessings  of  life  abound  in  this 
land.  However,  the  pervasive  and  relentless  reality  of  the  cold  glances  and 
gestures  of  disdain  and  rejection  from  the  American  public  at  large  sadly 
clouds  over  the  positive  experiences  and  finally  gets  an  Asian  person  to  ad- 
mit in  the  depth  of  his  or  her  soul:  “I  don’t  belong  here.  I am  a stranger!” 
This  predicament  of  marginality  is  vividly  expressed  in  a poem  by  Joann 
Miyamoto,  an  American-born  Japanese  American.  Here  is  an  excerpt: 

When  I was  young 
kids  used  to  ask  me 
what  are  you? 


The  author  is  indebted  to  his  wife,  Dr.  Inn  Sook  Lee,  for  her  constructive  criticism  of  ear- 
lier drafts  of  this  address. 
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I’d  tell  them  what  my  mom  told  me 

I’m  an  American 

chin  chin  Chinaman 

You  are  a Jap! 

flashing  hot  inside 

I’d  go  home 

my  mom  would  say 

don’t  worry 

he  that  walks  alone 

walks  faster 

people  kept  asking  me 
what  are  you? 
and  I would  always  answer 
I’m  an  American 
they’d  say 

no,  what  nationality 


but  there  was  always 
someone  asking  me 
what  are  you? 
now  I answer 
I’m  an  Asian 
and  they  say 

why  do  you  want  to  separate  yourselves 
now  I say 
I’m  Japanese 
and  they  say 

don’t  you  know  this  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 

now  I say  in  America 

I’m  part  of  the  third  world  people 

and  they  say 

if  you  don’t  like  it  here 

why  don’t  you  go  back.1 

A ten-year-old  Korean  American  girl  summed  it  up  this  way  in  an  orator- 
ical contest  in  Orange  County,  California:  “In  this  country  I feel  like  a 

1 Quoted  from  Roots:  An  Asian  American  Reader. ; ed.  Amy  Tachiki,  Eddie  Wong,  and  Franldin 
Odo  (Los  Angeles:  UCLA  Asian  American  Studies  Center,  1971),  pp.  98-99. 
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stranger.  If  I returned  to  Korea,  I would  be  a stranger  there,  too.  But  then 
who  am  I?  I hope  someday  I will  know  the  answer  to  this  question.”2 * 

It  is  with  people  like  Joann  Miyamoto  and  that  twelve-year-old  Korean 
American  girl — that  is,  in  the  context  of  marginality — that  the  Asian  Amer- 
ican church  is  called  upon  to  live  out  its  Christian  faith. 3 And  the  Asian 
American  church  has  been  asking  for  some  time  now:  How  do  we  as  Chris- 
tians live  in  this  bewildering  predicament  of  in-betweenness  and  in  the  face 
of  the  painful  alienation  in  American  society?  What  is  the  Christian  mean- 
ing of  living  one’s  whole  life  as  a stranger? 

What  I propose  to  do  in  this  lecture  is  twofold:  first,  I give  some  speci- 
ficity to  the  term  “marginality”  as  used  in  reference  to  the  Asian  American 
experience;  second,  I look  at  two  historic  Christian  symbols— “pilgrimage” 
and  “home” — and  show  how  these  symbols  are  given  particular  expressions 
by  the  Asian  American  context  and  how  these  symbols  continue  to  chal- 
lenge, widen,  and  correct  the  life  and  work  of  Asian  American  Christians. 

I.  Marginality  as  Forced  Liminality:  The  Context  of  Asian 
American  Theology 

The  classic  discussion  of  marginality  by  sociologists  Robert  E.  Park  and 
Everett  Stonequist  in  the  1940s  already  recognized  the  existence  of  two  el- 
ements in  marginality:  in-betweenness  and  nonacceptance  by  the  dominant 
group.  A marginal  person,  according  to  Stonequist,  “is  poised  in  psycho- 
logical uncertainty  between  two  (or  more)  social  worlds;  reflecting  in  his 
soul  the  discords  and  harmonies,  repulsions  and  attractions  of  these  worlds, 
one  of  which  is  often  ‘dominant’  over  the  other.”  Such  a person,  further, 
“emulates  and  strives  to  be  accepted  by  a group  of  which  he  is  not  yet,  or 
is  only  peripherally  a member.”4 

One  of  the  many  criticisms  of  Stonequist’s  work  by  subsequent  re- 
searchers is  that  he  did  not  emphasize  sufficiently  the  factor  of  exclusion 
by  the  dominant  group  in  the  marginalization  of  minority  people.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  marginality  results  from  a hierarchical 
relationship  of  groups  in  which  “a  resistance  is  offered  by  members  of  the 
nonmarginal  and  dominant  group,  to  his  [the  marginal  person’s]  entry  in- 

1 Hankuk  Ilbo  [Korea  Times],  February  28,  1979. 

I The  term  “Asian  American”  is  used  as  a shorthand  term  for  convenience.  People  like  the 

Pacific  islanders  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  meaning  of  this  term. 

4 Everett  V.  Stonequist,  The  Marginal  Man:  A Study  in  Personality  and  Culture  Conflict  (New 
York:  Russell  & Russell,  1937),  p.  8;  Charles  Marden  and  Gladys  Meyer,  Minorities  in  Amer- 
ican Society  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1968),  pp.  44-45. 
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to  the  group  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  privileges.”  It  is  due  to  the  dominant 
group’s  resistance,  in  other  words,  that  “the  individual  in  a marginal  posi- 
tion possesses  characteristics  (those  gained  from  the  process  of  accultura- 
tion) which  would  ‘ordinarily’  give  him  a higher  status,  but  which  do  not.”5 
The  “resistance”  by  the  dominant  group  as  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  a 
nonwhite  person’s  marginality,  however,  was  already  present  in  Stone- 
quist’s  discussion.  And  the  value  of  Stonequist’s  analysis  is  that  he  clearly 
saw  the  presence  of  both  in-betweenness  and  nonacceptance  by  the  dom- 
inant group  as  components  of  the  marginality  experience. 

Some  anthropologists,  on  the  other  hand,  use  the  term  “marginality”  to 
refer  primarily  to  the  experience  of  “in-betweenness.”  It  was  the  Dutch  an- 
thropologist Arnold  van  Gennep  who  spoke  about  the  transitional  period 
in  a rite  de  passage  as  marked  by  “margin”  or  limen  (meaning  threshold  in 
Latin).  The  anthropologist  Victor  Turner  developed  further  this  idea  of  lim- 
inality  in  his  many  influential  studies  of  the  changes  in  traditional  societies. 
Turner  analyzed  the  liminal  period  of  in-betweenness  as  a transitional  con- 
dition of  being  out  of  the  usual  structure  in  people’s  lives — a creative  con- 
dition in  which  an  experience  of  communitas  can  occur.6 

Now,  liminality  or  in-betweenness  is  clearly  an  essential  part  of  the 
Asian  American  experience.  Asian  Americans  are  caught  between  two 
worlds.  But  their  liminality  exists  in  the  context  of  the  nonacceptance  by 
the  dominant  group.7  Their  liminality  is  a liminality  that  is  made  perma- 
nent by  the  barrier  of  the  dominant  group’s  nonacceptance.  In  such  a sit- 
uation, the  creativity  of  liminality  cannot  flourish,  nor  can  any  fruits  of  the 
in-between  experience  be  brought  back  productively  into  structure.  Such 
liminality,  then  is  a frustrated  and  suppressed  liminality,  and  the  people 
caught  in  it  are  deprived  of  completing  the  process  of  human  becoming. 
By  the  term  “marginality,”  then,  I shall  mean  a forced  and  permanent  lim- 
inality— an  in-betweenness  that  is  suppressed,  frustrated,  and  unfulfilled  by 
barriers  that  are  not  in  one’s  own  control.  This  definition  of  marginality,  I 


5 See  H.  F.  Dickie-Clark,  The  Marginal  Situation:  A Sociological  Study  of  a Coloured  Group 
(London:  Roudedge  & Kegan  Paul,  1966),  p.  24;  E.  C.  Hughes  and  H.  M.  Hughes,  Where 
Peoples  Meet:  Racial  and  Ethnic  Frontiers  (Glencoe,  IL:  Free  Press,  1952),  p.  190. 

6 See  Victor  Turner,  The  Ritual  Process:  Structure  and  Anti-Structure  (Ithaca:  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1969),  pp.  94-203. 

7 The  Asian  immigrants’  liminality  and  their  strangerhood  caused  by  the  American  society’s 
nonacceptance  are  two  of  the  major  themes  running  throughout  Ronald  Takaki’s  masterful 
narrative,  Strangers  from  a Different  Shore:  A History  of  Asian  Americans  (New  York:  Penguin, 
1989).  For  an  interesting  attempt  to  reinterpret  the  meaning  of  the  Asian  American  experi- 
ence of  marginality  from  the  perspective  of  the  Asian  worldview,  see  Jung  Young  Lee,  “Mar- 
ginality: A Multi-Ethnic  Approach  to  Theology  from  an  Asian-American  Perspective,”  The 
Asian  Journal  of  Theology  7.2  (1993):  244-253. 
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believe,  enables  us  to  recognize  the  potential  creativity  of  liminality  in  the 
Asian  American  experience  without  ignoring  the  negative  factor  of  racism 
in  American  society. 

Our  discussion  thus  far  points  us  to  an  important  difference  between  the 
experience  of  white  European  immigrants  and  the  experience  of  nonwhite 
immigrants  such  as  Asian  Americans.  The  experience  of  an  immigrant 
from  Europe  can  usually  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  so-called  straight-line 
theory  of  assimilation.  That  person  will  arrive,  experience  a period  of  in- 
betweenness, and,  with  increasing  acculturation,  “structural  assimilation” 
will  follow  since  a European  immigrant  would  not  experience  nonaccep- 
tance. That  person  will  become  “one  of  us”  to  the  dominant  group  in  Amer- 
ica.8 But  the  straight-line  assimilation  theory  does  not  apply  to  nonwhite 
immigrants.  A Korean  immigrant,  with  a name  like  Peter,  Nancy,  or 
Michael,  may  speak  beautiful  English;  but  when  that  person  walks  down 
Main  Street,  he  or  she  is  still  a stranger,  a new  arrival.9 

I have  been  in  this  country  for  almost  forty  years.  When  I am  away  from 
campus,  people  still  ask  me,  “Where  are  you  from?”  I answer,  of  course, 
“Princeton,  New  Jersey.”  But  they  ask  again:  “No,  no,  where  are  you 
from?”  “Princeton,  New  Jersey”  is  hardly  ever  sufficient  in  my  case.  Small 
reminders  like  this  occur  for  Asian  Americans  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade.  And  eventually  you  get  it.  You  get 
that  they  don’t  think  you  belong  here.  Race  sticks  for  Asian  Americans  as 
it  does  for  other  nonwhite  persons  in  this  country.  They  are  indeed 
“strangers  from  a different  shore,”  as  the  Asian  American  historian  Ron 
Takaki  puts  it.10 

Asian  Americans,  however,  do  not  personally  feel  a sense  of  marginality 
to  the  same  degree.  The  rule  is  that  the  more  they  adopt  mainstream  white 
America  as  their  reference  group  and  want  to  belong  to  it,  the  more  they 
will  be  personally  conscious  of  what  mainstream  white  America  thinks  of 
them,  namely,  of  their  marginality.11  I shall  return  to  this  point. 

To  summarize  what  I have  been  saying  thus  far,  all  processes  of  change 


H See  Harry  H.  L.  Kitano  and  Roger  Daniels,  Asian  Americans:  Emerging  Minorities  (En- 
glewood Cliffs:  Prentice  Hall,  1988),  pp.  1-9. 

9 Won  Moo  Hurh,  “Comparative  Study  of  Korean  Immigrants  in  the  United  States:  A Ty- 
pology,” in  Koreans  in  America , ed.  Byongsuh  Kim  et  al.  (Memphis:  Association  of  Korean 
Christian  Scholars  in  North  America,  1977),  p.  95. 

10  See  n.  7. 

" See  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff  and  Thomas  C.  McCormick,  “Marginal  Status  and  Marginal  Per- 
sonality,” Social  Forces  34  (October  1977):  50;  Won  Moo  Hurh  and  Kwang  Chung  Kim,  Ko- 
rean Immigrants  in  America:  A Structural  Analysis  of  Ethnic  Confinement  and  Adhesive  Adapta- 
tion (Rutherford,  NJ:  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press,  1984),  pp.  138-55. 
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have  three  stages:  ending,  transition  period,  and  reaggregation  or  return  to 
structure.12  Asian  Americans  are  a people  who  left  a world  and  are  going 
through  transition.  They  now  need  to  be  realigned,  restabilized  in  a social 
structure.  And  white  America  is  reluctant  to  be  that  social  structure.  Asian 
Americans  are  allowed  in — but  only  to  the  edges  of  this  society.  Asian 
Americans,  in  short,  are  trapped  in  the  wilderness  of  in-betweenness  need- 
ing a structure  to  which  to  return. 

II.  Historic  Christian  Symbols  and  the  Asian  American  Context 

What  I want  to  do  now  is  to  ask  the  question:  what  are  the  important 
faith  responses,  both  in  word  and  deed,  of  the  Asian  American  churches  to 
their  marginality?  I will  deal  with  this  question  by  lifting  up  two  symbols — 
“pilgrimage”  and  “home” — that  are  important  in  the  Asian  American 
church  and  by  discussing  their  particular  meaning  in  the  Asian  American 
context. 

My  discussion  assumes  two  principles.  First,  the  living  Christian  symbols 
exist  not  in  abstraction  but  in  concrete  contexts.  And  new  contexts  can  bring 
out  certain  fresh  meanings  of  symbols  that  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
recognized.  Second,  the  historic  Christian  symbols  are  not  just  reappro- 
priated and  reinterpreted,  but  they  continue  to  critique,  challenge,  and 
deepen  the  Christian  church’s  faith  responses. 

I am  reminded  here  of  the  image  of  water  used  by  Taoism  as  in  Tao  Te 
Ching .'3  The  ultimate  reality,  this  book  says,  is  like  the  water  that  makes 
its  way  down  a stream.  Water  yields  to  and  is  shaped  by  the  contours  of  the 
stream  bed,  by  the  stones  and  rocks  it  encounters.  But  the  water  that  yields 
also  has  a shaping  power.  In  the  long  run  the  stream  and  everything  in  it 
is  reshaped  by  the  gentle  force  of  the  water.  The  historic  Christian  sym- 
bols live  on  by  yielding  to  the  ever  new  contexts,  but  in  a most  fundamental 
way  those  symbols  reshape  and  mold  the  life  and  work  of  Christians  in  their 
particular  contexts. 

III.  Pilgrimage  in  the  Wilderness  of  Marginality 

The  image  of  the  Christian  believer  as  a pilgrim  who  does  not  absolu- 
tize any  one  place  or  idea  but  is  always  ready  to  leave  the  present  situation 


12  For  a discussion  of  the  change  process,  see,  e.g.,  William  Bridges,  Transitions:  Making  Sense 
of  Life's  Changes  (Reading,  MA:  Addison-Wesley,  1980). 

o I owe  this  reference  to  Tao  Te  Ching  to  Roy  I.  Sano,  “A  Theology  of  Struggle  from  an 
Asian  American  Perspective,”  Branches  (Journal  of  the  Pacific  and  Asian  Center  for  Theolo- 
gies and  Strategies)  (Fall/Winter  1990):  8. 
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toward  a God-promised  goal  has  been  important  for  the  Asian  American 
church.14  The  way  Abraham  obeyed  and  left  home  when  he  was  called,  “not 
knowing  where  he  was  to  go,”  and  the  way  he  and  his  family  sojourned  in 
the  wilderness  as  “strangers  and  exiles,”  seeking  the  true  “homeland,”  “a 
better  country,”  “the  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God” — these  images 
from  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  deeply  meaningful  to  many  Asian 
American  Christians. 

Most  Asian  immigrants  of  course  do  not  come  to  America  consciously 
thinking  of  themselves  as  pilgrims.  They  usually  come  here  for  very  mun- 
dane reasons — for  a better  education,  for  a better  financial  future,  and  the 
like.  And  these  dreams  are  fulfilled  for  some  of  them — sometimes  beyond 
their  expectations.  The  Christian  pilgrimage,  however,  does  emerge  as  a 
compelling  image  as  Asian  immigrants  invariably  face  the  uprootedness  that 
results  from  emigration.  They  come  to  America  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
consequences  of  leaving  home.  In  addition,  they  as  nonwhite  people  en- 
counter the  cold  glances  of  disdain  from  the  American  public.  So  after  a 
number  of  years  in  this  country  a crisis  of  sorts  develops.  In  the  secret  places 
of  their  minds  Asian  immigrants  ask  themselves:  Did  we  make  a mistake? 
Is  there  any  meaningfulness  in  living  as  strangers?  Most  of  them  dare  not 
voice  aloud  these  questions  because  surrounding  them  in  the  living  room 
are  their  own  deeply  Americanized  children  for  whom  home  is  nowhere  but 
in  America.  And  studies  have  shown  a strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  most 
Asian  immigrants  to  shrink  from  the  cold  winds  of  marginality  and  to 
cling  to  the  cozy  comforts  of  their  ethnic  enclaves  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
about  a dangerous  isolation  from  the  larger  American  society.15 


14  The  meaning  of  the  pilgrimage  symbol  I am  adopting  follows  closely  that  of:  J.  B. 
Soucek,  “Pilgrims  and  Sojourners:  An  Essay  in  Biblical  Theology,”  Communio  Viatorum  1 
(1958):  3-17.  I have  also  found  helpful  Richard  R.  Niebuhr’s  observation  that  “pilgrims  are 
persons  in  motion — passing  through  territories  not  their  own — seeking  something  we  might 
call  completion,  or  perhaps  clarity  will  do  as  well,  a goal  to  which  only  the  spirits  compass 
points  the  way”  (“Pilgrims  and  Pioneers,”  Parabola  9.3  [1984]:  7).  Definitions  of  the  term  “pil- 
grimage” range  from  strict  and  narrow  to  comprehensive  and  broad.  H.  B.  Partin,  e.g.,  finds 
four  essential  elements  in  pilgrimages:  separation,  journey  to  a sacred  place,  a fixed  purpose, 
and  a hardship  (“The  Muslim  Pilgrimage:  Journey  to  the  Center”  [Ph.D.  Dissertation,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1967];  quoted  in  William  G.  Johnson,  “The  Pilgrimage  Motif  in  the  Book 
of  Hebrews,”  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  97  [1978]:  244).  Another  anthropologist,  Alan 
Morinis,  however,  offers  a much  broader  definition.  The  term  “pilgrimage,”  according  to 
Morinis,  “can  be  put  to  use  wherever  journeying  and  some  embodiment  of  an  ideal  intersect” 
(“Introduction:  The  Territory  of  the  Anthropology  of  Pilgrimage,”  in  Sacred  Journeys:  The  An- 
thropology of  Pilgrimage  [Westport:  Greenwood,  1992),  p.  3).  For  a recent  discussion  of  the 
metaphor  of  pilgrimage  with  a different  application  from  mine,  see  Margaret  Miles,  “Pil- 
grimage as  Metaphor  in  a Nuclear  Age,”  Theology  Today  45  (1988):  166-79. 

15  See  Hurh  and  Kim,  Korean  Immigrants  in  America,  pp.  84-86,  146-49. 
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It  is  in  this  context  of  having  problems  of  leaving  home  and  really  arriving 
in  America  that  the  image  of  the  Abrahamic  obedience  to  God’s  call  has 
been  invoked  in  the  Asian  American  church.  The  challenge  is  to  see  the 
Asian  immigrants’  de  facto  uprootedness  as  an  opportunity  to  embark  on 
a sacred  pilgrimage  to  some  God-promised  goal  and,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  life  as  strangers  and  exiles  can  be  meaningful.  One  of  the  hymns  writ- 
ten by  a Korean  immigrant  pastor  has  the  following  first  stanza: 

Obeying  when  he  was  called,  leaving  home  by  faith, 

Abraham  made  altar  wherever  he  wandered. 

We  are  all  Abraham;  let  us  learn  of  his  faith; 

Through  our  faithfulness  to  God,  may  God’s  own  purpose  fulfill.16 

We  must  pause  here,  however,  and  ask  whether  or  not  the  above  appro- 
priation of  the  pilgrimage  symbol  has  a sufficient  regard  for  the  particular 
context  of  Asian  Americans.  I myself  have  written  and  preached  about  the 
Asian  immigrants’  Christian  calling  to  be  pilgrims,  but  have  for  some  time 
been  growing  a bit  suspicious  as  to  whether  or  not  such  talk  goes  far 
enough  in  taking  account  of  the  full  import  of  Asian  Americans’  margin- 
ality. 1 7 For  Asian  immigrants,  to  enter  America  or  to  make  it  their  refer- 
ence group  is  asking  for  trouble — that  is,  in  becoming  conscious  of  their 
marginality.  Therefore,  it  is  not  adequate  to  call  upon  Asian  immigrant 
Christians  to  become  pilgrims  and  to  enter  into  American  society  as  if  their 
doing  so  would  be  the  same  as  it  would  be  for  white  European  immigrants. 

What  then  is  the  particular  meaning  of  Asian  Americans’  pilgrimage  in- 
to America?  Why  should  they  be  asked  to  do  something  that  is  bound  to 
bring  them  trouble?  Beyond  and  above  the  secular  goal  of  “making  it  in 
America”  by  getting  a piece  of  the  American  Dream,  what  is  the  Christian 
reason  why  Asian  Americans  should  at  least  once  in  a while  leave  the  com- 
forts of  their  ethnic  enclaves  and  mix  with  the  majority  people  in  America 
at  the  risk  of  becoming  marginalized? 


16  Byung-sup  Bahn,  Jil-Geu-Reut-Gat-Un-Na-Eh-Ge-Do  [Even  for  Me  an  Earthen  Vessel] 
(Seoul,  Korea:  Yang-Suh-Kak,  1988),  p.  97. 

17  For  one  of  my  earliest  attempts  to  relate  the  pilgrimage  symbol  to  marginality,  see 
“Called  to  Be  Pilgrims:  Toward  a Theology  within  the  Korean  American  Context,”  in  The  Ko- 
rean Immigrant  in  America,  ed.  Byong-suh  Kim  and  Sang  Hyun  Lee  (Montclair,  NJ:  Associ- 
ation of  Korean  Christian  Scholars  in  North  America,  1980),  pp.  37-74. 1 have  benefitted  from 
numerous  other  theological  reflections  by  Asian  American  scholars.  In  addition  to  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  see  also,  e.g.,  Roy  I.  Sano,  From  Every  Nation  without  Number:  Racial  and 
Ethnic  Diversity  in  United  Methodism  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1982);  Wesley  S.  Woo,  “Theological 
Themes,”  in  Asian  Pacific  American  Youth  Ministry  (Valley  Forge:  Judson,  1988),  pp.  1 1-22;  Ha 
Tai  Kim,  Tai-Pyong-Yang-Geun-Neu-Kanaan-Tang  [The  Land  of  Canaan  across  the  Pacific] 
(South  Pasadena,  CA:  Korean  Church  of  the  Pacific,  1979). 
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In  thinking  about  this  question,  a passage  from  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  The 
Meaning  of  Revelation  continues  to  have  for  me  a hauntingly  irresistible  qual- 
ity. Niebuhr  writes: 

He  [Christ]  is  the  man  through  whom  the  whole  human  history  becomes 
our  history.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  is  alien  to  us.  All  of  the  wander- 
ings of  all  peoples  and  all  the  sins  of  men  in  all  places  become  parts  of 
our  past  through  him.  . . . Through  Christ  we  become  immigrants  into 
the  empire  of  God  which  extends  over  all  the  world  and  learn  to  re- 
member the  history  of  that  empire,  that  is  of  men  in  all  times  and  places, 
as  our  history.18 

Speaking  from  his  radical-monotheist  perspective,  Niebuhr  regards  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  all  aspects  of  human  history  as  the  realm  of  God’s 
activity  and  thus  sacred  though  finite.  It  is  a responsibility  of  the  faithful 
Christian,  then,  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  every  part  of  history  and  to  every 
place  of  the  world  and  to  include  them  in  his  or  her  remembering. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  make  every  part  of  human  history  our  own  for 
Asian  Americans  in  America?  I would  suggest,  to  get  at  the  specific  impli- 
cations for  Asian  Americans  of  what  Niebuhr  is  saying,  that  we  pay  more 
direct  attention  to  Asian  American  Christians’  own  experiences  of  making 
pilgrimage  into  America.19 

The  tragic  events  of  1992  in  Los  Angeles,  I believe,  are  particularly  in- 
structive. The  initial  reaction  of  the  Korean  immigrants  in  Koreatown  was 
one  of  surprise:  “How  could  this  happen  in  America?”  they  asked.  These 
Korean  immigrants  were  mostly  living  in  ethnic  self-confinement  and  had 
not  really  entered  American  society.  What  happened  to  them  on  April  29 
can  be  said  to  be  a coerced  entrance  into  American  realities,  a painful  les- 
son in  their  own  and  other  minority  groups’  marginality  in  American  so- 
ciety. In  other  words,  what  resulted  was  awareness. 

Awareness  then  led  to  sympathy  and  solidarity.  The  first-generation  and 
the  younger  second-generation  Korean  Americans  suddenly  forgot  all  of 
their  generational  conflicts  and  joined  together  in  relief  work  and  marched 
together  in  a peace  demonstration.  A Korean  American  young  woman  told 
me  that  the  pain  she  felt  at  the  sight  of  other  Koreans’  suffering  told  her 
that  she  was  a Korean  after  all.  Korean  American  and  African  American 

lK  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Meaning  of  Revelation  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1962),  p.  116. 

">  Darryl  M.  Trimiew,  working  out  of  his  African  American  context,  also  critiques  and  learns 
from  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  thought.  See  his  Voices  of  the  Silenced:  The  Responsible  Self  in  a Mar- 
ginalized Community  (Cleveland:  Pilgrim,  1993). 
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churches  and  church  leaders  came  together  in  various  ways  to  worship,  to 
share  each  others’  experiences,  and  to  discuss  ways  of  helping  each  other 
in  their  common  struggle  for  justice  and  human  dignity.  Being  conscious- 
ly at  the  margin  of  the  society  gave  them  the  capacity  to  become  aware  of 
others  at  the  margin;  this  capacity  was  also  a capacity  for  solidarity.  To  use 
Victor  Turner’s  language,  having  become  aware  of  their  alienation  from 
American  society  and  thus  in  a sense  free  from  the  dominant  social  struc- 
ture, Korean  immigrants  became  consciously  liminal  and  thus  open  to  the 
communitas  experience.20  Whatever  else  it  may  mean  to  become  pilgrims 
for  Asian  Americans,  it  does  mean  to  become  self-conscious  strangers  and 
thereby  to  become  capable  of  solidarity  with  other  strangers. 

All  this  suggests  that  creative  and  redemptive  events  occur  at  the  often 
despised  margins  of  this  world.  Margins  can  be  creative  centers.  Is  it  any 
accident,  then,  that  we  find  the  following  words  in  the  Letter  to  the  He- 
brews? 

So  Jesus  also  suffered  outside  the  gate  in  order  to  sanctify  the  people 
through  his  own  blood.  Therefore  let  us  go  forth  to  him  outside  the 
camp,  bearing  abuse  for  him.  For  here  we  have  no  lasting  city,  but  we 
seek  the  city  which  is  to  come.  (13:12-14) 

In  this  passage  the  pilgrimage  theme  and  the  redemption  theme  come  to- 
gether. “Outside  the  camp”  is  where  Jesus  began  his  redemptive  project.21 
And  it  is  the  pilgrims  who  know  that  “here  we  have  no  lasting  city,”  and 
are  willing  to  follow  Christ  to  the  margins  who  participate  in  Jesus’  pro- 
ject. And  these  pilgrims  are  not  alone  but  have  Jesus  as  “the  pioneer  and 
perfecter”  of  their  faith.  In  other  words,  something  more  than  sheer  hu- 
man courage  is  going  on  here.  There  is  behind  all  this  an  intentionality  of 
God’s  own  self,  God’s  own  journey,  and  God’s  own  project. 


20  A series  of  insightful  analyses  of  the  tragic  events  of  1992  in  Los  Angeles  appeared  in  the 
Korean  American  journal  The  Christian  Herald  in  the  spring  of  1994.  See,  e.g.,  Chan-Hie  Kim, 
“The  April  29  Event  from  the  Biblical  Perspective  and  Koreans  in  America,”  parts  1-2,  The 
Christian  Herald,  no.  635  (April  8,  1994):  20-22;  no.  636  (April  15,  1994):  14-17;  Sung-Do  Park, 
“The  April  29  Event  and  the  Emergence  of  New  Life,”  part  2,  The  Christian  Herald,  no.  639 
(May  6,  1994):  21-25. 

21  See  Helmut  Koester,  “ ‘Outside  the  Camp’:  Hebrews  13:9-14,”  Harvard  Theological  Re- 
view 55  (1962):  299-315;  William  G.  Johnson,  “The  Pilgrimage  Motif  in  the  Book  of  He- 
brews,” Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  97  (1978):  239-5 1 ■ F°r  an  important  study  of  Hebrews 
by  an  Asian  American  theologian,  see  Roy  I.  Sano,  Outside  the  Gate:  A Study  of  the  Letter  to 
the  Hebrews  (Cincinnati:  United  Methodist  Church,  1982).  For  an  instructive  essay  on  the 
themes  of  home  and  the  Christ  “outside  the  camp,”  see  Charles  C.  West,  “Where  Is  Our  Home 
and  Who  Is  Welcome  in  It?”  The  Presbyterian  Outlook  (June  10,  1985):  14-15. 
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IV.  God’s  Household  for  the  Strangers  in  the  Margin 

To  be  pilgrims  and  self-conscious  strangers  at  the  margins,  then,  can  lead 
to  an  experience  of  communitas  and  solidarity.  But  people  cannot  stay  in  such 
ecstatic  moments  indefinitely.  Asian  American  pilgrims,  as  all  human  be- 
ings, need  a hospitable  structure  for  belonging.  They  need  a home. 

And,  as  many  people  know,  in  the  Asian  American  community,  it  is  the 
ethnic  church  that  has  played  a greater  role  in  meeting  this  need  for  be- 
longing than  any  other  institution.  The  church  is  the  home,  or  at  least  a 
home  away  from  home,  for  many  Asian  immigrants  and  their  succeeding 
generations.22 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  point  that  according  to  the  biblical  schol- 
ar John  H.  Elliott  the  “home  for  the  homeless”  is  precisely  the  way  i Pe- 
ter in  the  New  Testament  conceives  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  church 
as  the  eschatological  community  itself.  According  to  Elliott,  the  good  news 
offered  by  i Peter  to  the  socially  marginalized  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  was 
“not  an  ephemeral  ‘heaven  is  our  home’  form  of  consolation  but  the  new 
home  and  social  family  to  which  the  Christians  belong  here  and  now,”  “a 
supportive  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters.”  And  “status  here  is  gained  not 
through  blood  ties  nor  by  meeting  social  prerequisites;  it  is  available  to  all 
classes  and  races  of  mankind  as  a divine  gift.”23  They  remain  despised 
strangers  in  society;  but  in  the  oikos  or  the  household  of  God,  everything 
has  changed.  They  are  “the  elect  of  God.”  “But  you  are  a chosen  race,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people.  . . . Once  you  were  no 
people  but  now  you  are  God’s  people;  once  you  had  not  received  mercy  but 
now  you  have  received  mercy”  (i  Pet.  2:9-10). 

What  the  symbol  the  “household  of  God”  or  the  “home  for  the  home- 
less” stands  for  receives  a powerful  expression  in  the  Asian  American 
church.  The  Asian  American  church  is  one  place  in  America  where  Chi- 
nese Americans,  Japanese  Americans,  or  Korean  Americans  feel  like  they 
are  somebody.  As  Asian  Americans  come  together  in  their  ethnic  church- 


22  In  the  case  of  Korean  immigrants,  e.g.,  almost  70  percent  are  affiliated  with  Korean  im- 
migrant churches,  and  about  85  percent  of  them  attend  church  regularly.  See  Hurh  and  Kim, 
Korean  Immigrants  in  America , pp.  129-69. 

1 * John  H.  Elliott,  A Home  for  the  Homeless:  A Sociological  Exegesis  of  I Peter — Its  Situation  and 
Strategy  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1981),  pp.  127,  130-31,  199.  Elliott  draws  a sharp  distinction 
between  the  “heavenly  home”  “beyond  time  and  history”  of  Hebrews  and  the  “household  of 
God,”  “a  place  of  belonging”  here  and  now,  of  1 Peter  (pp.  129-32,  224-27).  Even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  this  distinction  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  we  would  need  both  the  transcendent 
dimension  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  God’s  kingdom  in  Hebrews  and  the  this-worldly  em- 
bodiment of  the  kingdom  in  1 Peter. 
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es,  sit  next  to  each  other,  worship  together,  eat  together,  and  just  are  to- 
gether, they  experience  an  inversion  of  status,  turning  upside  down  the  way 
they  are  viewed  in  the  society  outside. 

In  this  way,  the  church  as  the  household  of  God  takes  an  ethnically  par- 
ticular form  in  the  Asian  American  context.  But  the  Asianness  of  the  Asian 
American  church  is  nothing  to  apologize  about;  ethnicity  in  this  case  can 
be  an  instrument  of  the  church’s  redemptive  function.  When  Asian  Amer- 
icans are  marginalized  and  made  homeless  because  of  their  ethnicity,  how 
can  a church  be  a home  to  them  if  it  does  not  affirm  and  celebrate  the  dig- 
nity of  their  particular  ethnicity?  As  the  Japanese  American  theologian  Roy 
Sano  puts  it,  “liberation  through  ethnicity”  and  not  “ from  ethnicity”  has  to 
be  an  essential  function  of  the  Asian  American  church. 24  The  symbol  “the 
household  of  God,”  then,  has  to  be  contextualized  in  this  way  in  the  Asian 
American  context  of  marginality. 

For  the  second  and  later  generations,  their  particularity  as  Asian  Amer- 
icans takes  the  form  of  an  in-between  ethnicity,  a hyphenated  synthesis  that 
is  neither  just  Asian  nor  just  American.  The  first-generation  immigrants  al- 
so experience  an  in-betweenness,  but  their  rootedness  in  their  homelands 
and  the  strong  first-generation  church  provide  them  with  much  comfort. 
But  the  later  generations  often  feel  alienated  from  their  parents’  first-gen- 
eration church  and  community  as  well  as  from  American  society.  In  other 
words,  neither  the  Asian  nor  the  American  community  quite  accepts  them 
for  what  they  are. 

The  Asian  American  church  as  a household  of  God  must  become  a place 
where  the  second  and  later  generation  people  are  accepted  as  they  are — 
neither  just  as  Asian  nor  just  as  American  but  as  a new  synthesis  of  the  two 
with  an  integrity  all  its  own.25  In  the  Asian  world,  they  are  often  criticized 
for  not  being  Asian  enough,  while  in  the  American  society,  they  are  looked 
down  upon  for  not  being  American  enough.  In  the  household  of  God,  they 
shouldn’t  have  to  be  enough  anything— except  to  be  what  they  are  and  to 
have  faith  in  Christ.  The  in-between  colors  have  names.  As  one  Korean 
American  woman  puts  it: 


24  Roy  I.  Sano,  “Ministry  for  a Liberating  Ethnicity:  The  Biblical  and  Theological  Foun- 
dations for  Ethnic  Ministries,”  in  The  Theologies  of  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Peoples:  A Read- 
er, comp.  Roy  I.  Sano  (Berkeley:  Asian  Center  for  Theology  and  Strategies,  Pacific  School  of 
Religion,  1976),  p.  291. 

25  See  Won  Moo  Hurh,  “Toward  a New  Community  and  Identity:  The  Korean-American 
Ethnicity,”  in  The  Korean  Immigrant  in  America,  pp.  1-25. 
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I thank  God  for  making  the  rainbow,  the  rainbow  with  beautiful  prima- 
ry colors  and  lots  of  in-between  colors.  When  we  mix  red  and  yellow,  we 
have  orange.  . . . Yet  orange  is  not  red,  orange  is  not  yellow.  Orange  is 
another  color  with  its  own  name  and  its  own  color.  I am  the  “in-between.” 
In-between  colors  have  names,  too.26 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  particularity  of  the  Asian  American  ethnici- 
ty is  to  point  to  its  fundamentally  dynamic  and  open  character.  The  Asian 
American  identity  and  ethnicity  is  not  an  eternally  fixed  reality;  it  is  in  the 
making.  And  the  making  of  this  something  new  requires  the  creative  en- 
ergies inherent  in  the  in-between,  liminal  condition  of  Asian  Americans. 
One  of  the  essential  tasks  of  the  Asian  American  church,  therefore,  is  to  free 
up  the  creativity  of  the  in-between  people  by  affirming  them  for  what  they 
are.  The  household  of  God,  in  other  words,  has  to  be  a place  where  Asian 
Americans  can  dream  dreams.  Gaston  Bachelard  has  noted  that  home  or 
house  is  a place  “that  protects  the  dreamer,  allows  one  to  dream  in  peace.”27 
The  Asian  American  church  then  must  affirm  all  the  particularities  of 
Asian  Americans  in  their  new  emerging  ethnicity.  But  to  be  a true  embod- 
iment of  the  household  of  God,  the  Asian  American  church  also  has  the  chal- 
lenge to  become  ever  more  inclusive — both  internally  and  externally.  The 
one  area  where  most  Asian  American  churches  have  a long  way  to  go  in  be- 
coming a true  embodiment  of  the  household  of  God  has  to  do  with  the  place 
of  women.  Asian  American  women  are  marginalized  not  only  in  American 
society  but  also  within  the  Asian  American  community  itself.  Much  of  the 
economic  success  of  many  Asian  immigrants  is  due  to  the  inordinate  amount 
of  labor  provided  by  women  at  business  places.  But  women  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  status  and  privileges  as  men  either  at  home  or  in  the  church.28 

What  Asian  American  women,  especially  of  the  first  generation,  are  up 


26  Soomee  Kim  Hwang,  “In-Between  Colors  Have  Names,  Too,”  PAACE:  Pacific  and  Asian 
American  Christian  Education  Newsletter  7.1  (March  1992):  10;  quoted  from  Fumitaka  Matsuoka, 
“Out  of  Silence:  Emerging  Themes  of  Asian-American  Churches,”  unpublished  manuscript, 
p.  108. 

27  Gaston  Bachelard,  The  Poetics  of  Space  (Boston:  Beacon,  1969),  p.  6;  quoted  from  Sharon 
Daloz  Parks,  “Home  and  Pilgrimage:  Companion  Metaphors  for  Personal  and  Social  Trans- 
formation,” Soundings  72.2-3  (Summer/Fall  1989):  304. 

28  Kwang  Chung  Kim  and  Won  Moo  Hurh,  “The  Wives  of  Korean  Small  Businessmen  in 
the  U.S.:  Business  Involvement  and  Family  Roles,”  in  Korean  American  Women : Toward  Self- 
Realization,  ed.  Inn  Sook  Lee  (Mansfield,  OH:  Association  of  Korean  Christian  Scholars  in 
North  America,  1985),  pp.  1-41.  A good  anthology  of  articles  on  Asian  American  women’s  ex- 
periences is  Making  Waves:  An  Anthology  of  Writings  by  and  about  Asian  American  Women,  ed. 
Asian  Women  United  of  California  (Boston:  Beacon,  1989). 
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against  is  the  whole  Confucian  metaphysics  with  its  conception  of  the 
household  in  which  women  exist  primarily  to  serve  men.29  The  household 
metaphor,  therefore,  is  ambiguous  for  Asian  American  women.  The  Asian 
cultural  ideology  about  women  needs  to  be  purged  and  corrected  by  the  re- 
ality of  the  biblical  household  of  God.  And  the  church  as  a household  needs 
to  be  presented  as  a liberating  household  in  which  the  usual  ideas  of  women 
are  turned  upside  down.  Liberated  from  their  double  marginalization,  it 
should  be  noted,  the  creative  energies  of  Asian  American  women’s  two-sided 
in-betweenness  or  liminality  can  be  set  free — their  liminality  as  women  and 
their  liminality  as  Asian  American. 3° 

The  symbol  of  the  household  of  God  also  challenges  the  Asian  Ameri- 
can church  to  become  ever  more  inclusive  in  its  relations  with  other  peo- 
ples and  other  churches.  To  affirm  the  Asian  American  ethnicity  in  all  of 
its  particularities,  we  saw  above,  is  an  essential  dimension  of  the  Asian 
American  church  as  church.  However,  ethnic  particularity  must  not  be  ab- 
solutized. Whenever  this  absolutizing  happens,  the  demonic  consequences 
of  idolatrous  ethnocentrism  are  only  perpetuated— this  time  in  an  Asian 
American  form.  The  Asian  American  church,  in  short,  has  this  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  calling  to  affirm  its  ethnic  particularity  over  against 
racism  and  at  the  same  time  to  resist  the  temptation  toward  self-enclosure 
and  constantly  to  move  beyond  itself  toward  others. 

To  move  beyond  itself  while  affirming  itself,  the  Asian  American  church 
must  remember  the  histories  of  the  American  peoples  as  its  own,  as  Niebuhr 
reminded  us.  As  the  prophet  Jeremiah  challenged  the  Hebrew  exiles  in 
Babylon,  so  Asian  American  Christians  have  to  build  houses  and  plant  gar- 
dens here  in  America.  We  must  become  attached  to  this  land  and  learn  to 
love  this  land.  For  this  land,  as  well  as  our  homelands  in  Asia,  is  very  much 
a part  of  God’s  own  creation  (Jeremiah  29). 

As  Asian  American  Christians  engage  in  the  creation  of  the  new  Asian 
American  ethnicity,  they  must  make  certain  that  their  perspective  is  inclu- 
sive. I will  never  forget  a lesson  I learned  from  a student  some  years  ago 


29  See  Inn  Sook  Lee,  “Korean  American  Women  and  Ethnic  Identity,”  in  Korean  American 
Ministry.  A Resource  Book,  ed.  Sang  Hyun  Lee  and  John  V.  Moore,  expanded  English  ed. 
(Louisville:  Presbyterian  Church  [USA],  1993),  pp.  192-214;  Soon  Man  Rhim,  “The  Status 
of  Women  in  Traditional  Korean  Society,”  in  Korean  Women  in  a Struggle  for  Humanization, 
ed.  Harold  H.  Sunoo  and  Dong  Soo  Kim  (Memphis:  Association  of  Korean  Christian  Schol- 
ars in  North  America,  1978),  pp.  11-37;  Minza  Kim  Boo,  “The  Social  Reality  of  the  Korean 
American  Women:  Toward  Crashing  with  the  Confucian  Ideology,”  in  Korean  American 
Women,  pp.  65-93. 

3°  For  a discussion  of  women’s  “experience  of  nothingness”  and  its  creativity,  see,  e.g.,  Car- 
ol Christ,  Diving  Deep  and  Surfacing:  Women  Writers  on  Spiritual  Quest  (Boston:  Beacon, 
1980),  pp.  9-14. 
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here  at  Princeton.  I was  teaching  a course  on  marginality  and  Asian  Amer- 
ican theology.  One  day  I was  lecturing  about  the  new  Asian  American  eth- 
nicity. An  African  American  student  raised  his  hand  and  asked,  “Dr.  Lee, 
when  you  say  the  term  ‘Asian  American,’  what  do  you  mean  by  ‘American’?” 
He  then  went  on  to  ask,  “Are  you  sure  you  don’t  mean  ‘white  American’?” 
I just  about  jumped  out  of  my  chair.  He  was  right.  And  he  permanently 
yanked  me  out  of  the  European-centered  view  of  who  the  true  Ameri- 
can is.  He  taught  me  that  there  are  other  Americans  besides  the  white, 
European  Americans.  If  the  Asian  American  church  is  going  to  be  a true 
household  of  God,  it  must  remember  all  of  God’s  children  in  its  envi- 
sioning of  the  new  Asian  American  ethnicity  and  culture.  Their 
envisioning  of  what  it  means  to  be  Asian  American,  in  other  words,  must 
be  accompanied  by  their  constructive  participation  with  all  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  ongoing  search  for  what  it  means  to  be  “American.”  To  be  at 
home  in  the  household  of  God,  in  other  words,  is  to  be  at  home  in  such  a 
way  that  one  does  not  fear  the  margins — that  is  to  say,  one  never  ceases  to 
be  a pilgrim. 

To  sum  up:  two  historic  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith — “pilgrimage”  and 
“home”— manifest  their  original  power  in  new  ways  when  they  are  appro- 
priated in  the  Asian  American  context  of  marginality.  Pilgrimage  for  the 
marginalized  people  means  the  willingness  to  face  up  to  one’s  marginality 
and  to  join  with  other  strangers  in  the  margins.  But  it  is  precisely  their  pil- 
grimage or  their  freedom  from  the  idolatrous  centers  of  the  world  that  pre- 
pares them  for  an  experience  of  the  reality  of  the  household  of  God,  which 
God  is  building  for  all  humankind.  Pilgrimage  and  home,  then,  necessar- 
ily go  together.  This  can  only  be  so  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  pilgrim- 
age and  home  are  connected  by  a story  that  is  God’s  own  story. 

V.  God’s  Own  Story 

In  conclusion,  what  is  God’s  own  story  in  which  pilgrimage  and  home 
have  their  foundation  and  unity?  What  we  have  been  saying  in  this  lecture 
suggests  an  answer  that  we  can  only  mention  here  without  elaboration.  God 
is  also  a pilgrim  who  left  home;  not  that  God  was  not  perfect  from  eterni- 
ty, but  rather  that  God  wanted  to  repeat  God’s  inner  life  of  loving  com- 
munity now  in  time  and  space. 3 1 But  God’s  own  world  did  not  welcome 
God.  God  was  not  accepted  by  the  idolatrous  and  absolutized  centers  of  this 

31  The  idea  of  the  creation  as  God’s  “repetition”  of  God’s  inner  being  comes  from  Jonathan 
Edwards.  See  his  “Concerning  the  End  for  Which  God  Created  the  World,”  in  Works  of 
Jonathan  Edwards , vol.  8,  Ethical  Writings,  ed.  Paul  Ramsey  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
3989).  P-  433- 
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world  and  became  stranded  in  the  wilderness  of  marginality.  So  the  mar- 
ginalized pilgrim  God  began  God’s  project  of  building  the  loving  commu- 
nity in  the  margins  of  the  world.  This  project  will  be  a struggle  because  it 
is  carried  out  in  the  margins.  But  this  project  cannot  fail  because  it  is 
God’s  own  project. 

Because  this  project  is  God’s  own,  it  is  a project  and  a story  that  all  of 
us,  regardless  of  what  our  race  may  be,  are  invited  to  join.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, become  pilgrims  and  embrace  our  wilderness  in  our  own  ways  and  in 
our  own  stations  of  life.  Let  us,  by  God’s  grace,  free  our  churches,  at  least 
once  in  a while,  from  their  captivity  under  idolatrous  ethnocentrism  wher- 
ever it  may  be  found,  so  that  our  churches  will  become  the  household  of 
God  where  all  peoples,  black  and  white,  yellow  and  brown,  will  be  affirmed 
in  the  beauty  of  their  particularity  and  not  in  the  delusion  of  any  one’s  su- 
periority. Let  us  become  strangers  to  all  false  dreams  and  be  true  to  that 
longing  for  our  true  home  that  will  not  enslave  us. 

Let  us  then  meet  in  the  margins,  my  fellow  strangers,  whatever  your  race 
may  be,  and  stand  by  each  other  as  we  dare  to  be  pilgrims.  And  let  us  join 
in  God’s  joyous  struggle  to  build  the  household  of  God  in  which  all  of  God’s 
creation  can  come  and  dwell  and  be  at  home. 


The  Diary  of 
Ambrose  Edson 

by  Kenneth  P.  Minkema 


Kenneth  P.  Minke?na  is  the  Executive  Ed- 
itor of  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Yale  University , and  co-editor  o/The  Ser- 
mon Notebook  of  Samuel  Parris,  1689- 
1694  and  A Jonathan  Edwards  Reader. 


Introduction 

The  following  document  is  the  diary  of  Ambrose  Edson  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  diary  runs  from  July  16  to  October  3,  1821,  and  recounts 
the  period  in  Edson’s  life  just  prior  to  and  immediately  following  his  ar- 
rival in  Princeton  at  what  he  called  “Nassau  Hall  College,”  but  which  was 
officially  known  at  the  time  as  The  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton 
University. 

Ambrose  Edson  was  born  sometime  in  1797  in  the  south-central  Mass- 
achusetts town  of  Brimfield.1  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  an  academy 
in  nearby  Monson,  which  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ely. 
Ely,  known  locally  as  a “literary  gentleman,”  became  Edson’s  mentor  and 
played  a significant  part  in  shaping  his  life.  Ely  emphasized  conversion  and 
education,  and  these  principles  were  to  be  the  twin  lights  by  which  Edson 
lived  his  own  life.  Up  until  a short  time  before  the  diary  begins,  Edson  en- 
joyed “several  years  employment,  as  an  instructor  of  youth”  under  Ely’s  di- 
rection at  the  Monson  Academy.  In  1820  Edson  published,  at  Ely’s  prod- 
ding, a manual  on  penmanship.  Considering  a good  hand  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  a civilized  person,  Edson  bemoaned  the  indifference  to  penman- 
ship evident  in  the  “education  of  the  rising  generation,”  and  saw  his  sys- 
tem as  a corrective.2 

But  being  an  educator  was  only  part  of  what  Edson  saw  as  his  ultimate 
goal  of  being  a minister.  In  the  August  5 entry  of  his  diary,  he  stated  that 
he  felt  God  had  led  him  to  take  up  “the  arduous,  responsible,  self-denying 
labor  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ.”  And  it  was  to  this  end  that  he  enrolled 


1 The  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Berlin , Connecticut.  The  Confession  of  Faith,  Covenant, 
Ecclesiastical  Principles  and  Rules,  Forms  of  Admissions,  Etc.,  Historical  Memoranda , Chronological 
Catalogue,  and  Alphabetical  Index  (Hartford:  Case,  Lockwood  & Brainerd,  1857),  p.  5.  The  Bi- 
ographical Catalogue  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1815-1932  (comp.  Edward  Howell 
Roberts  [Princeton:  Trustees  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1933]) 
lists  Edson  under  the  year  1824  as  coming  from  Connecticut,  which  is  technically  correct,  since 
he  was  living  in  Stafford,  Connecticut  at  the  time  he  enrolled. 

2 Ambrose  Edson,  Penmanship  Reduced  to  the  Simplest  Principles  On  a plan  Entirely  New,  De- 
signed for  Elegance  ir  Improvement  (Monson,  MA  [?]:  n.p.,  1820),  p.  5. 
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in  1821  at  both  The  College  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
in  Princeton. 3 

Having  finished  his  final  term  of  teaching  at  the  Monson  Academy,  Ed- 
son  began  his  diary  as  he  was  waiting  for  the  time  of  his  departure  for 
Princeton  and  was  taking  stock  of  himself  as  he  prepared  for  this  impor- 
tant step  in  his  life.  The  first  entry  in  the  diary  for  July  16,  1821,  was  writ- 
ten at  Stafford,  Connecticut,  where  he  had  taken  up  residence.  As  he 
looked  ahead  in  nervous  anticipation,  he  frequently  visited  the  woman 
with  whom  he  was  romantically  involved  and  who  in  May  1824  would  be- 
come his  wife,  Miranda  Hamilton  of  Somers.  She  was  ill  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1821,  and  in  his  September  1 entry,  Edson  feared  he  would  not  be 
able  to  show  proper  submission  to  God’s  will  should  she  die. 

In  Stafford,  Edson  had  a room  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Daniel  and  Persis  Peck. 
Mrs.  Peck  is  mentioned  in  the  August  4 entry  as  confessing  to  Edson  her 
“many  doubts  and  fears”  about  the  state  of  her  soul.  Two  of  the  Peck 
daughters,  Eliza  and  Clarissa,  are  also  mentioned  in  the  diary.  Eliza,  whom 
Edson  described  in  his  August  25  entry  as  “one  of  the  happy  subjects  of  the 
small  excitement,”  or  revival,  that  had  recently  occurred  in  Stafford,  and 
who  was  critically  ill  during  this  period,  played  a central  role  in  Edson’s  fi- 
nal entry  for  October  3,  in  which  he  recounted  a dream  that  he  interpret- 
ed as  having  spiritual  significance  for  his  future  wife. 

Edson  undoubtedly  drew  inspiration  for  his  vocation  from  the  religious 
scene  of  early-nineteenth-century  America,  which  featured  wave  after  wave 
of  revivals,  especially  in  the  area  in  which  he  lived.  During  the  few  years 
immediately  preceding  the  point  at  which  Edson  began  his  diary,  reports 
of  revivals  were  appearing  regularly  in  New  England  newspapers.  The  se- 
ries of  revivals  known  as  The  Second  Great  Awakening,  which  had  begun 
in  the  mid- 1790s,  had  ended  in  1815.  But  a new  series  of  spiritual  “harvests” 
commenced  in  the  late  1810s.  In  southern  New  England,  they  began  in  the 
Hartford  area  and  gradually  spread  in  all  directions.  Under  the  leadership 
of  great  evangelists  such  as  Asahel  Nettleton  and  Lyman  Beecher,  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  towns  in  Connecticut  alone  experienced  revivals  from 


3 Edson  was  admitted  by  the  Seminary  in  August  1821,  leaving  in  May  1823.  William  O. 
Harris,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  Archivist,  kindly  provided  this  information  based  on 
the  relevant  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Princeton  University  Archives,  Seeley 
G.  Mudd  Manuscript  Library,  indicates  Edson’s  admission  on  November  8,  182  1,  as  a sopho- 
more. Ben  Primer,  University  Archivist,  kindly  provided  this  information.  In  Edson’s  day,  some 
seminarians  lived  at  the  College  in  Nassau  Hall.  It  was  apparently  not  uncommon  for  students 
to  attend  lectures  in  both  institutions. 
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1819  to  1 82 2. 4 5 Beginning  around  December  1818,  churches  all  over  south- 
central  Massachusetts  (including  Edson’s  hometown)  were  also  subjects  of 
the  movement.  In  March  of  the  same  year  came  the  news  from  Monson  that 
a revival  was  spreading  there  “with  amazing  rapidity”  and  that  daily  meet- 
ings were  “crowded,  solemn  and  silent,  except  when  the  sob  of  sorrow  is 
heard  bursting  from  the  full  heart,  or  the  sigh  of  bitterness  unconsciously 
escaping  from  the  wounded  bosom. ”5  By  February  1821,  only  five  months 
before  Edson’s  diary  begins,  Beecher  could  elatedly  write  to  his  wife:  “Re- 
vivals are  breaking  in  upon  us  in  Connecticut  most  gloriously.  ...  I weep 
for  joy  to  behold  so  dark  and  dreary  a night  ending  in  so  glorious  a morn- 
ing.”6 

The  diary  readily  reveals  Edson’s  sympathy  for  the  revivals  and  his  stance 
as  an  adherent  of  the  New  Divinity  theology.7  His  language  was  often 
prayerful,  emphasizing  personal  depravity,  “seasons  of  refreshing,”  and  fi- 
nal judgment,  and  was  studded  with  biblical  quotes  and  lines  from  popu- 
lar hymns.  Edson’s  tone  in  his  entries,  written  for  the  most  part  on  sabbath 
days,  was  ceaselessly  self-examinatory  as  he  tried  to  gain  assurance  of  faith 
on  the  one  hand  but  guard  against  complacency  and  overconfidence  on  the 
other.  His  emphasis  in  the  Christian  life  was  the  New  Birth,  a complete  sur- 
render of  oneself  to  Christ.  Though  his  vigor  reflected  the  strident  opti- 
mism of  early-nineteenth-century  America,  with  its  growing  cultural  and 
commercial  strength,  Edson  expressed  no  concern  whatsoever  for  the 
spread  of  any  secular  vision  of  a new  American  democratic  experiment; 
rather,  his  focus  was  singularly  sacred  in  nature.  Echoing  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  he  stated  on  August  1 1 his  conviction  that  “the  breath  of  the 
Lord”  was  about  to  revive  “this  valley  of  dry  bones”  and  that  “soon  there 


4 Mary  Hewitt  Mitchell,  The  Great  Awakening  and  Other  Revivals  in  the  Religious  Life  of  Con- 
necticut (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1924),  pp.  42-50;  Charles  Roy  Keller,  The  Sec- 
ond Great  Awakening  in  Connecticut  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1942),  pp.  55-68. 

5 The  Religious  Intelligencer,  March  6,  1818. 

6 The  Autobiography  of  Lyman  Beecher,  ed.  Barbara  M.  Cross,  2 vols.  (Cambridge:  Belknap, 
1961),  1:334.  A revival  occurred  at  the  college  in  Princeton  as  well.  In  its  September  1820  is- 
sue, The  Christian  Spectator  reported  that  professors  of  religion  among  the  students  (37  of  the 
89  currently  in  attendance  were  “professed  Christians”)  “began  to  deplore  the  waste  place  of 
Zion.”  Nine  or  ten  students  were  “hopefully  converted.” 

7 The  New  Divinity  school  looked  to  the  teachings  of  Jonathan  Edwards  as  the  foundation 
of  its  neo-Calvinist  theology.  For  a discussion  of  the  Edwardsean  intellectual  lineage,  see  Bruce 
Kuklick,  Churchmen  and  Philosophers  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  John  Dewey  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1985).  Edson’s  library  included  works  by  such  New  Divinity  figures  as 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Jr.,  Edward  Griffin,  Charles  Backus,  Joseph  Lathrop,  and  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons. Ambrose  Edson,  Will,  in  Probate  Packets,  Somers  District,  1837,  no.  240,  Connecti- 
cut State  Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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will  stand  up  an  exceeding  great  army  of  valiant  soldiers  for  Christ,  my  Cap- 
tain.” And  he  anticipated  being  one  of  those  soldiers  who  would  go  out  to 
do  battle  with  the  enemies  of  God.  In  his  August  26  entry,  for  example,  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  criticizing  the  Stafford  church  for  not  praying  for  “a 
revival  of  religion,”  and  attributed  the  lack  of  God’s  presence  among  them 
to  their  lack  of  fervency. 

Edson  also  recorded  portions  of  his  trip  to  Princeton,  and  his  first 
thoughts  on  arriving  there.  Though  not  overly  impressed  with  his  new  sur- 
roundings, he  took  heart  in  his  resolution  to  enter  “the  sacred  ministry.” 
He  completed  his  course  of  qualifying  for  licensure  in  two  years  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1824. 8 

In  looking  towards  the  future  in  his  diary,  Edson  feared  that  as  the  time 
of  his  departure  for  Princeton  neared,  he  would  have  to  “bid  adieu”  forev- 
er to  the  “scenes  of  my  childhood  and  youth,”  and  prepared  himself  to  go 
wherever  in  the  world  his  Lord  would  lead  him.  Indeed,  behind  the  nos- 
talgic sentiments  one  suspects  a longing  in  him  to  go  to  exotic  lands  to  en- 
gage in  adventure  and  play  his  part  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  If  so, 
Edson’s  hopes  were  not  unfounded.  One  of  the  manifestations  of  the  evan- 
gelical movement  was  the  organization  of  missionary  societies,  which  made 
it  possible  for  the  earnest  proselytes  emanating  from  seminaries — includ- 
ing the  one  at  Princeton — to  venture  forth  to  ever  more  remote  corners  of 
the  globe.9 

Yet,  upon  his  graduation,  Edson  went  back  to  Connecticut,  there  to 
serve  two  churches  in  the  course  of  his  career.  The  first  was  in  Brooklyn, 
a town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  he  was  first  ordained  with  the 
assistance  of  his  old  teacher,  Alfred  Ely,  in  April  1824.  At  Brooklyn,  Edson 
initiated  educational  improvements.  In  March  1827,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Robbins  visited  Edson  and  the  School  Society  he  had  established  in  Brook- 
lyn. Robbins  commented  in  his  diary,  “They  have  much  zeal  and  unanim- 
ity for  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools,”  which  were  no  doubt 
largely  the  result  of  Edson’s  labors.10 


K Biographical  Catalogue , p.  22.  In  his  first  entry,  Edson  stated  that  he  chose  to  come  to  Nas- 
sau Hall  because  he  would  be  able  to  “graduate  two  years  sooner,”  meaning,  presumably,  two 
years  sooner  than  if  he  attended  another  college  or  seminary. 

9 See  Keller,  pp.  70-108;  Joseph  Conforti,  Samuel  Hopkins  and  the  New  Divinity  Movement: 
Calvinism , the  Congregational  Ministry , and  Reform  in  New  England  Between  the  Awakenings 
(Grand  Rapids:  Christian  University  Press,  1981),  pp.  142-58. 

10  The  Diary  of  Thomas  Robbins,  D.D.,  1796-1854,  ed.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  2 vols.  (Boston: 
Beacon,  1886),  2:48. 
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After  being  dismissed  from  Brooklyn  in  1830  at  his  own  request,  Edson 
went  to  Berlin,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  on  the  Connecticut 
River;  here  he  began  serving  as  the  colleague  pastor  in  June  1831.  Only  a 
few  months  after  Edson’s  installation,  Berlin  joined  in  the  revivals  still 
sweeping  the  region,  and  twenty-one  people  were  admitted  to  full  com- 
munion.11 But  Edson’s  acceptance  of  a call  to  Berlin  as  an  assistant  seems 
to  have  been  to  free  him  from  the  duties  expected  of  a full-time  pastor.  Ever 
concerned  with  world  missions  and  evangelizing,  he  sailed  on  a voyage  to 
Argentina  via  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  from  November  1832  to  May  1833, 
apparently  as  a representative  of  one  of  the  many  evangelical  newspapers 
then  prospering  in  Connecticut.12  He  kept  tallies  of  the  tragic  loss  of  life 
on  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  due  to  starvation — about  33,000  people  during 
1831-32 — and  noted  the  effects  that  aid  from  American  benevolent  soci- 
eties was  having.  In  a letter  to  his  wife,  he  stated  that  “the  inhabitants  man- 
ifest a great  deal  of  gratitude  for  the  Kindness  of  the  American  people,  and 
they  are  entirely  alone , . . . for  the  people  of  no  other  country  have  lifted  a 
finger,  to  save  the  great  multitudes  from  the  shocking  death  of  starvation.”13 
At  Buenos  Aires,  Edson  observed  the  variety  and  health  ot  the  various 
churches  and  assisted  the  Congregational  missionary  there. 

Besides  his  trip  to  South  America,  Edson  also  took  the  opportunity  of 
his  reduced  pastoral  responsibilities  to  publish.  His  books  reflect  his  dual 
interests  in  conversion  and  education.  His  most  popular  work,  Letters  to  the 
Conscience:  or  the  Grounds  of  Solicitude  (Hartford,  1835),  was  a series  of  med- 
itations in  epistolary  form,  designed  to  “promote  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.”  Another  work  by  Edson  was  A Memoir  of  Char- 
lotte Hamilton  . . . illustrating  the  reality  and  power  of  Godliness  in  Childhood 
(Hartford,  1836),  which  recounted  the  short  life  of  his  wife’s  niece.  This 
work,  which  was  part  of  a series  of  educational  books  geared  for  children, 
held  up  a ten-year-old  saint  as  an  example  of  true  faith  enduring  through 
affliction. 

But  Edson’s  pace  took  its  toll.  In  November  1834  he  was  granted  dis- 
missal— again  at  his  own  request — because  of  failing  health.  He  retired  to 


11  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Berlin,  p.  5. 

12  Ambrose  Edson,  “Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  America,  Via  Cape  De  Verd 
Islands,”  1832-33,  MS,  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  the  April 
8,  1833  entry,  Edson  mentioned  that  he  was  not  on  that  day  “in  a mood  to  undertake  . . . my 
writing  for  the  press,”  but  he  does  not  specify  the  “press.” 

15  Ambrose  Edson,  Account  Book,  1831-36,  p.  [2];  and  Ambrose  Edson  to  Miranda  E.  Ed- 
son, Dec.  26,  1832,  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
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Somers,  Connecticut,  and  there  he  died  in  August  1836  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-nine. 

The  diary  of  Ambrose  Edson  reveals  the  expectations  and  fears  of  a 
young  student  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  he  is  about  to  enter  col- 
lege and  prepare  himself  for  the  work  of  a lifetime.  Though  brief,  the  doc- 
ument summarizes  the  feelings  of  an  individual  set  on  becoming  a minis- 
ter and  dedicating  himself  to  a life  of  service.  Here  we  have  a glimpse  of 
one  of  many  students  of  The  College  of  New  Jersey  during  this  period  who 
saw  themselves  as  toilers  in  God’s  vineyard  and  left  their  marks,  in  diverse 
and  often  anonymous  ways,  on  American  history. 

Editorial  Procedure 

The  diary  of  Ambrose  Edson,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer,  is  in  seven  quarto  leaves,  with  an  additional  one-third  leaf  stitched 
between  the  third  and  fourth  leaves.  The  text  presented  here  is  as  Edson 
set  it  down,  but  certain  accommodations  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of 
modern  readers.  As  could  be  expected  from  someone  who  published  a 
manual  on  penmanship,  the  orthography  is  neat  and  consistent.  However, 
the  manuscript  is  mouse-eaten  at  the  lower  inside  corner,  and  the  last  page 
is  badly  soiled.  Conjectures  for  where  manuscript  damage  occurs  or  where 
the  reading  of  a word  is  uncertain  are  enclosed  within  angle  brackets 
(<,>).  If  in  such  instances  at  least  half  of  the  word  is  still  present  or  deci- 
pherable, the  reading  is  given  without  comment.  Words  that  are  needed  for 
sense  but  which  Edson  omitted  altogether  are  supplied  in  square  brackets 
([,]),  as  is  the  identification  of  scriptural  citations  or  allusions.  Spelling  and 
capitalization  have  been  regularized,  and  abbreviations  spelled  out.  Also, 
frequency  of  the  use  of  commas  has  been  lessened.  Finally,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  identify  individuals  mentioned  in  the  diary. 

Text 

Stafford  16th  July  1821.  In  about  two  months,  I shall  probably  bid  adieu  to 
the  scenes  of  my  childhood  and  youth,  for  a residence  at  Nassau  Hall  Col- 
lege (N.J.).  I think  that  my  duty  points  to  this  course  as  I shall  graduate  two 
years  sooner,  if  my  life  should  be  spared.  But  why  this  reluctance  to  go?  Is 
it  because  I dread  to  take  up  my  residence  among  strangers,  “not  knowing 
the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there”  [Acts  20:22]?  No!  There  is  something 
of  a more  tender  nature.  There  is  something , inwrought  with  the  very  fibers 
of  my  heart,  that  would  keep  me  back.  Attachments  I find  have  a great  in- 
fluence in  swaying  my  judgment,  where  it  ought  not  to  be  shackled.  But  I 
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think  I can  give  up  all  into  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  disposed  of,  according 
to  his  pleasure,  for  the  most  of  the  time  especially.  “The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I fear;  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of 
whom  shall  I be  afraid?”  [Ps.  27:1].  One  thing  have  I desired  of  the  Lord, 
that  will  I seek  after;  that  I may  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  all  the 
days  of  my  life;  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and  to  inquire  in  his  tem- 
ple [Ps.  27:4]. 

What  a vain,  trying  world  is  this.  And  yet  how  prone  to  cleave  to  it!  O, 
that  my  heart  and  my  affections  were  more  devoted  to  god.  Surely,  if  there 
could  be  shame  in  heaven,  it  will  be  (if  I ever  arrive  there)  when  I think  of 
my  inactive  life.  How  little  I do  for  God  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  still 
very  “much  land  remains  to  be  possessed”  [Josh.  13:1].  Let  me  gird  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  and  I shall  be  able  to  withstand  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  [cf.  Eph.  6:11-16].  O may  the  path  <of>  duty  be  made  plain 
before  me,  and  I be  made  willing  <for  God’s>  service  with  alacrity  and  de- 
light. 

21st  July.  Time  is  passing,  life  is  closing,  and  eternity  approaching.  In  view 
of  the  great  day  of  account,  how  can  Christians  sit  all  the  day  idle?  There 
are  many  around  who  need  their  prayers,  their  warnings  and  their  re- 
proofs, many  who  are  in  the  broad  road  to  destruction,  who  willfully  close 
their  eyes  and  ears  against  the  warnings  and  invitations  of  the  Gospel,  “who 
set  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and  are  set  on  fire  of  hell”  [Jas.  3:6].  O, 
the  forbearance  of  God  towards  his  ungrateful  children!  Alas,  is  there  not 
great  reason  to  fear  that  many  who  wear  the  garb  of  a Christian  never  knew 
by  experience  what  it  is  to  pass  from  death  unto  life  [Jn.  5:24;  1 Jn.  3:14], 
who  are  deceiving  themselves  and  others  and  will  never  discover  their  mis- 
take until  they  begin  “to  stand  without  and  to  knock,  saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open 
unto  us,  when  Christ  will  profess  unto  him,  I never  knew  you,  depart  from  me, 
all  workers  of  iniquity ” [Lk.  13:25-27].  Where  will  they  then  turn,  whither 
will  they  betake  themselves  for  succor  or  for  safety?  It  will  then  be  in  vain 
to  cry  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  screen  them  from 
the  fierce  indignation  and  wrath  of  the  Lamb  [Rev.  6:16].  O may  I exam- 
ine well  the  foundation  of  my  hopes  for  heaven,  and  not  finally  be  of  that 
unhappy  number  who  will  hear  the  awful  sentence  denounced  against 
them,  “Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  For  I was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat, 
thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  a stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in,  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me  not,  sick  and  in  prison  and  came  not  unto  me”  [Mt.  25:41-43]. 
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22nd  July.  Sabbath  morn.  Another  holy  sabbath  has  dawned.  O may  this  be 
a good  day  to  learn.  May  the  Word  of  the  Lord  thus  be  like  the  fire  and 
the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock;  <may>  sleeping  Christians  awake  from 
their  slumbers,  <and  so>  be  excited  to  inquire,  “What  must  I do  to  be 
saved?”  [Acts  16:30].  O how  many  in  this  place  are  unacquainted  with 
him,  “whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal”  [Jn.  17:3].  Some  probably  are 
flattering  themselves  that  they  are  in  the  narrow  way  to  life,  while  indeed 
they  are  on  the  confines  of  a miserable  eternity.  Almighty  Father,  if  I am  de- 
ceived, open  my  blind  eyes,  before  they  are  opened  in  that  world  of  dark- 
ness where  hope  can  never  come.  Can  I be  deceived,  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  bleeding  side  of  Jesus?  Indeed,  I hope  I have.  But  as  “the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked”  [jer.  17:9],  I will  not 
trust  it,  but  commit  it  to  him  who  judgeth  righteously,  and  “is  able  to  keep 
that  [which]  I have  committed  to  him  until  that  day”  [2  Tim.  1:12]. 

Aug.  4th.  “Another  six  days  work  is  done”  [Ex.  35:2],  and  I am  again 
brought  to  the  confines  of  holy  time.  Have  just  spent  the  “appointed  hour” 
for  prayer  at  8 o’clock,  and  have  had  a most  interesting  season.  How  con- 
soling the  reflection,  that  when  at  the  throne  of  grace,  at  this  season , the 
heart  and  voice  of  a dear  though  distant  friend,  is  raised  with  mine  to  him 
whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  sinner’s  cry.  O may  our  united  supplications 
come  up  with  acceptance  before  God  and  be  answered.  This  evening  Mrs. 
P[eck]14  came  to  my  room  to  embosom  her  heart  to  me.  She  has  for  years 
belonged  to  Christ’s  visible  church,  but  has  for  most  of  the  time  been  per- 
plexed with  many  doubts  and  fears.  She  will  not  admit  the  idea  that  she 
knows  what  vital  religion  is,  though  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  myself. 
She  attributes  it  in  some  measure  to  unfaithfulness  in  duty.  Alas,  what  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  creatures,  and  creature  objects,  should  rob  god  of  his  seat 
in  our  affections.  After  some  conversation,  which  to  me  was  interesting, 
<we  spent>  a little  season  in  prayer  to  God  in  her  behalf.  O may  the 
<great>  Shepherd  of  Israel  preserve  his  sheep  from  wandering! 

About  3 weeks  since,  sister  M — '5  was  hopefully  born  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  has  since  been  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  O what  a worthless,  in- 


14  Persis  Ladd  Peck,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Daniel  Peck  of  Stafford.  Edson  was  boarding  with  the 
Pecks  just  prior  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  New  Jersey.  All  information  on  individuals 
mentioned  in  the  diary  is  drawn  from  The  Barbour  Collection  of  Connecticut  Vital  Statis- 
tics to  1850,  Connecticut  State  Library. 

'5  Information  on  Edson’s  immediate  family  is  scarce.  This  probably  is  Mary  Edson,  who 
was  born  in  Stafford  in  1806.  Apparently  the  family  moved  to  northeastern  Connecticut  be- 
tween the  births  of  Ambrose  and  Mary. 
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significant  creature,  that  a holy  God  should  deign  to  hear  and  answer  my  fee- 
ble petitions.  O when  shall  I see  all  my  brothers  embracing  the  Savior,  and 
giving  to  God  their  services  in  the  morning  of  their  lives.  Sister  M — is  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  some  of  whom  have 
gone  to  their  long  home.  O may  she  be  a blessing  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
devote  her  life  to  the  service  of  God  and  be  made  useful  while  she  lives. 

Aug.  yth.  Sabbath  morn.  Have  this  morning  enjoyed  communion  with  my 
God  in  prayer.  How  refreshing  to  the  soul  are  the  smiles  of  God’s  counte- 
nances, and  the  consolations  of  religion!  Help  me  Lord,  to  spend  this  sab- 
bath in  thy  fear,  and  regard  it  as  a day  of  sacred  rest,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
the  rest  of  heaven.  But  a few  more  sabbath  suns,  will  [rise]  and  set,  before 
I quit  this  vale  of  tears,  and  hope  to  enter  on  that  rest,  that  remaineth  to 
the  people  of  God.  But  I would  not  be  impatient.  Has  not  God  something 
yet  for  me  to  do?  Yes,  I trust  he  has,  and  that  he  will  qualify  me  for  the  ar- 
duous, responsible,  self-denying  labor  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  But 
perhaps  this  will  never  be;  he  may  be  about  to  remove  me  from  this  scene 
of  conflict  and  trial  and  disappointments  and  sorrow  to  dwell  <in  his>  pres- 
ence forever.  “Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly”  [Rev.  22:20-21]. 

Aug.  nth.  Yesterday  attended  our  church  prayer  meeting.  O that  I could 
express  my  feelings  to  my  Christian  brethren  in  such  a manner  that  they 
might  catch  the  flame  of  love  to  God  which  now  animates  of  my  bosom, 
and  warms  my  heart.  But  I cannot.  I can  feel,  but  I cannot  tell  others  how 
I feel,  and  sometimes  I think  it  is  wrong  for  me , to  undertake.  But  still,  I 
cannot  feel  reconciled  that  the  church  as  a body,  should  continue  to  slum- 
ber with  the  foolish.  O that  I might  witness  the  marvelous  displays  of 
God’s  grace  in  bringing  many  sons  and  daughters  home  to  glory.  And  since 
God  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  prayer,  as  the  channel,  in  which,  to  con- 
vey the  blessings  of  his  grace  to  our  fallen  world,  and  declared  in  his  Word 
that  “the  fervent  effectual  prayers  of  the  righteous  availeth  much”  [jas. 
5:16],  under  what  solemn  obligations  are  those  laid  who  have  professed  to 
be  on  the  Lord’s  side?  O ye  followers  of  Christ!  while  you  remain  in  this 
lukewarm  state,  immortal  beings  are  continually  dropping  into  the  invisi- 
ble world.  Will  you  stand  all  the  day  idle,  when  so  many  around  you  stand 
in  perishing  need  of  your  prayers?  If  by  your  coldness  and  indifference  you 
are  hindering  the  work  of  the  Lord,  you  have  lamentable  reason  to  fear  that 
the  Lord  will  remove  you  out  of  the  way  or  sorely  chastise  you  for  your 
guilt.  The  Lord  is  waiting  to  pour  out  his  Spirit,  and  I do  really  believe, 
that  on  this  valley  of  dry  bones , this  land  of  death,  the  breath  of  the  Lord  is 
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about  <to>  come,  and  soon  there  will  stand  up  an  exceeding  great  <army 
of>  valiant  soldiers  for  Christ,  my  Captain  [cf.  Ezek.  37:1-10]. 

[Aug.]  1 2th.  This  morning  a prayer  meeting  was  attended  here  at  5 o’clock. 
Was  much  disappointed  that  it  was  not  conducted  with  more  animation.  I 
had  anticipated  a season  of  refreshing,  but  the  cold  listlessness,  of  most  pre- 
sent, but  too  plainly  evinced  that  they  were  not  engaged  from  the  heart. 
Alas,  “What  various  hindrances  we  meet  in  coming  to  a mercy  seat.”  Can 
Christians  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  religion  and  still  live  at  this  poor,  dy- 
ing rate?  How  will  they  answer  it  their  Judge,  when  life  is  spent  in  such  con- 
formity to  the  world?  Have  they  not  great  reason  to  fear,  they  shall  hear, 
“I  never  knew  you,”  from  the  mouth  of  him  whom  they  call,  “Lord,  Lord” 
[Lk  13:25-27]? 

Christians  awake,  O sit  no  longer  still, 

In  calm  security,  from  slumbering  cease. 

’Tis  your  exertions  yet  the  world  must  fill 
With  heavenly  light,  and  joy,  and  Gospel  peace. 

Sabbath  eve.  This  day  received  a letter  from  my  dear  M[iranda].16  O how 
animating  to  read  her  letters,  simple  and  unaffected,  a true  index  of  her 
heart.  That  the  Lord  would  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  her,  enrich  her 
heart  with  his  grace,  support,  strengthen  and  comfort  her,  restore  her  to 
health,  make  her  useful  to  the  world  through  a long  period  of  years,  joy- 
ful in  death  and  blessed  with  him  through  a long,  and  never-ending  eter- 
nity, is  the  fervent  prayer  of  <A.E.>. 

Aug.  25th,  1821.  After  so  long  neglecting  my  pen,  I again  resume  it  with 
sensations  of  a peculiar  nature.  For  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  since  last 
sabbath  noon  have  I been  near  the  bedside  of  E[liza]  P[eck],17  whose  life 
was  almost  despaired  of  for  a number  of  days.  She  is  one  of  the  happy  sub- 
jects of  the  small  excitement  that  has  appeared  in  this  place.  Small , I say; 
when  compared  with  revivals  of  religion  in  many  places,  it  is  so;  but  in  it- 
self considered,  it  is  a great  work.  During  the  time  I was  with  her,  I had 
frequent  opportunities  for  conversation  and  prayer.  O,  it  did  my  heart 
good  to  see  her  on  a bed  of  languishing  and  distress,  with  a beam  of  heav- 
enly joy  upon  her  countenance,  and  her  soul,  apparently  ready  to  wing  its 
way  beyond  the  dark  dominions  of  the  tombs,  to  the  celestial  abodes  of  nev- 
er-failing bliss.  On  Thursday  eve,  she  remarked  to  me  that  she  felt  assured 

,6  Miranda  E.  Hamilton,  b.  Jan.  27,  1802  to  Horatio  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton  of  Somers, 
Connecticut.  Edson  would  marry  her  on  May  10,  1824. 

17  A daughter  of  Daniel  and  Persis  Peck,  born  April  18,  1800. 
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that  mortification  had  taken  place,  and  that  she  was  about  to  take  her  leave 
of  this  world,  and  desired  I would  pray  with  her.  I asked  her  the  reason,  and 
whether  I should  pray  that  she  might  be  restored  to  health?  She  replied, 
“I  have  no  desire  to  live;  pray  that  my  passage  may  be  easy  from  this  into 
the  eternal  world.  I have  no  anxiety  to  live.  I choose  rather  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better”  [cf.  Phil.  1:23].  But  it  has  pleased  the 
Lord  to  smile  upon  her;  he  has  heard  our  prayers,  and  the  prospects  ap- 
pear more  favorable  for  her  recovery.  Like  Abraham,  he  has  brought  her 
faith  to  the  test  [Genesis  22],  and  when  she  was  enabled  to  say,  “Take  me, 
Lord,  to  thyself,”  he  has  said,  “It  is  enough,”  and  now  as  she  is  willing  to 
die,  I trust  she  is  prepared  to  live  [cf.  1 Kings  19:4]. 

Sabbath  eve , [Aug.]  26th.  Have  had  a good  day  to  my  soul.  Attended  a 
prayer  meeting  this  morning,  and  although  there  were  but  three  beside  the 
family  in  which  it  was  held,  yet  I trust  the  Lord  was  in  very  deed  present, 
and  made  it  refreshing  to  my  soul.  One  old  professor  attended,  and  his  feel- 
ings appear  to  be  more  aroused,  than  I ever  before  saw  them.  “Bless  the 
Lord,  O my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits”  [Ps.  103:2]. 

This  evening  I was  informed  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  church 
were  dissatisfied  with  my  remarks,  at  the  church  prayer  meeting  on  Friday 
last.  I immediately  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  one  of  the  num- 
ber. The  dissatisfaction  appears  to  have  arisen  from  my  assertion,  that 
there  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  church,  the  small  number  of  two,  who 
had  been  praying  for  a revival  of  religion,  to  take  place  now.  Because  the 
Word  of  God  assures  us,  that  where  any  two  are  agreed  as  touching  any- 
thing that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  [be]  done  for  them  [Mt.  18:19].  And  that 
this  is  the  case,  that  we  are  not  praying  for  a revival  of  religion,  let  the  Word 
of  God  decide.  We  are  not  offering  the  prayer  of  faith!  Our  cold,  formal 
petitions  never  will  avail  anything.  “We  ask  and  receive  not,”  and  why?  “Be- 
cause we  ask  amiss”  [Jas.  4:3].  Grant,  O Lord,  that  this  uneasiness  may  lead 
all  the  church  to  examine  their  hearts,  and  lead  them  to  a throne  of  grace 
in  humble,  fervent  prayer.  Avail,  O [Lord],  if  I am  deceived  with  regard  to 
my  views  and  feelings,  may  it  be  discovered  to  me,  that  I may  be  humbled 
in  the  dust  before  God,  and  be  led  to  more  earnest  engagedness  in  the  cause 
of  my  dear  Redeemer.  O my  God,  make  me  wholly  thine. 

Sept.  1st,  1821.  “The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended”  [Jer.  8:20],  and 
how  many  here,  remain  in  an  unsafe  state.  Alas!  how  quickly  has  the  sum- 
mer passed  away!  Last  Monday  (Aug.  27)  visited  my  friend  M[iranda], 
quite  feeble  in  health,  and  the  probability  is  that  she  will  not  soon,  if  ever, 
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recover.  I tremble  not  for  her,  but  for  myself,  for  I fear  if  the  Lord  should 
remove  her  hence,  I should  be  left  to  mourn  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  and 
not  be  submissive  to  his  righteous  dispensations. 

Tomorrow  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,  and  its  return  will  furnish  me  with 
another  opportunity,  should  my  life  and  health  be  spared,  of  again  sitting 
at  the  table  of  my  dear  Savior,  again  to  commemorate  his  dying  love.  O thou 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  draw  graciously  near  to  me,  and  O may  I be  prepared 
and  furnished  to  become  an  acceptable  guest  at  this  precious  banquet. 

It  is  perhaps  the  last  time  that  I may  ever  enjoy  this  privilege  with  my 
Christian  friends  in  this  place,  and  possibly  in  the  church  below.  How  lit- 
tle do  I reflect  on  the  importance  of  improving  the  precious  moments  of 
life,  with  reference  to  the  great  day  of  account.  Soon  it  will  be  said  of  me 
also,  “He  is  numbered  with  the  great  congregation  of  the  dead,”  “He  lived, 
and  he  has  died.”  The  day  of  my  departure  is  not  far  distant  [cf.  2 Tim.  4:6], 
and  may  be  very  near. ; when  I shall  be  summoned  from  this  world  of  sor- 
row, and  pain,  and  war,  ’ere  sin,  which  is  constantly  leading  my  heart  away 
from  god  and  happiness  and  heaven,  will  be  forever  placed  at  an  infinite 
remove,  and  never  will  annoy  my  comforts  more.  I shall  then  be  freed  not 
only  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  also  from  its  reigning  power  and  in- 
fluences. 

On  board  the  packet  Huntress , Long  Island  Sound , Sept.  13th,  7 o'clock  a.m.  Have 
had  a very  pleasant  voyage  from  New  Haven,  from  whence  I [departed]  at 
9 o’clock  last  eve.  The  night  has  been  very  pleasant,  but  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  passengers  on  board  (55)  our  accommodations  for  lodgings 
were  not  so  good  as  I could  wish.  Have  now  bid  adieu  to  my  friends  in  New 
England,  perhaps  never  more  to  return.  Never  before  did  I know  the  part- 
ing pang  as  when  the  tenderest  cords  of  life  are  plucked  asunder.  Never  had 
anticipated  to  the  full  extent  what  would  be  my  feelings  in  parting  with 
those,  whose  welfare  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own!  Alas,  this  is  a world 
of  separation.  But  soon  I shall  meet  my  dearest  friends  in  fairer  worlds  and 
brighter  realms,  where  adieus  and  farewells  are  a sound  unknown. 

Newark  (N.jf.),  Sept.  16th,  1821.  Arrived  in  New  York  at  1 1 o’clock  on 
Thursday  last,  left  at  3 o’clock  p.m.  and  arrived  in  this  place  at  about  6 same 
eve.  Thus  far  the  Lord  has  led  me  on,  and  prospered  my  way.  But  when  I 
reflect  that  I am  in  a land  of  strangers,  far  from  the  friends  of  my  youth 
and  the  place  where  my  childhood  and  youth  have  passed, 

My  spirit  takes  another  tone 

And  sighs  that  it  is  all  alone. 
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Last  Monday,  Sept,  io,  H.  A.  Hamilton  and  Clarissa  Peck18  were  unit- 
ed in  hymeneal  bands.  A pleasant  wedding.  May  the  Lord  smile  upon 
them,  and  make  them  <a>  blessing  to  each  other  and  to  the  world. 

Newark,  Sept.  I'jth.  A world  of  anxiety,  care  and  disappointment  and  war! 
How  little  is  there  here,  that  should  attract  the  attention  and  engage  the 
affections  of  a Christian  who  is  looking  beyond  the  somber  tomb  and 
mounting  to  his  native  skies.  Oppressed  with  sin,  and  distracted  with  fears, 
how  should  we  expect  to  find  him  struggling  to  be  released  from  the  fet- 
ters of  mortality,  and  desiring  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  bet- 
ter [cf.  Phil.  1:23]. 

Princeton  (N.J.),  [Sept.]  30th,  1821.  This  morning  have  been  reflecting  up- 
on the  distance  that  separates  me,  from  my  friends  in  New  England.  It  is 
not  more  probably,  than  190  miles,  but  yet  how  great  does  this  distance 
seem!  Mountains,  vales;  woodlands  and  lawns,  rise  and  stretch  themselves 
between.  I have  bid  them  perhaps,  a final,  a long  adieu.  And  is  it  so?  that 
I shall  see  them  no  more  in  the  flesh?  That,  Mighty  God,  to  thee  is  known. 
But  if  I see  them  no  more  on  earth,  I shall,  I trust,  meet  some  of  them  in 
heaven,  where  there  is  no  separation,  and  adieus  and  farewells  are  a sound  un- 
known, and  the  sorrowing  [eye]  shall  be  forever  dried.  It  is  to  this,  that  I 
often  aspire,  but  is  not  this  desire  often  built  upon  selfishness?  May  it  not 
be  owing  to  the  perplexities  with  which  I meet  that  creates  [sic\  such  a dis- 
relish for  the  things  of  time?  If  it  is  this,  merely,  it  is  wrong.  But  if  it  be 
founded  on  a desire  to  be  more  conformed  to  a holy  God;  to  be  freed  from 
the  reigning  power  of  sin,  and  made  perfect  in  holiness,  it  is  in  some  mea- 
sure justifiable.  But  here  I may  be  in  danger  of  running  to  the  other  extreme 
of  impatience.  Though  I may  “desire  to  depart,”  yet  I must  be  submissive, 
and  willing  to  wait  God’s  own  time.  If  he  has  anything  for  me  to  do  or  suf- 
fer, here,  I will  stand  ready  with  my  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  my  lamp 
trimmed,  and  burning  [cf.  Eph.  6:14;  Lk.  12:35],  and  say>  “Here  am  I,  Lord, 
do  with  me  as  shall  seem  good  in  thy  sight”;  “It  is  thine  to  command,  but 
mine  to  obey”;  “While  thou  art  with  me,  I am  not  forsaken.”19  Sometimes 
I think  I enjoy  an  antepart  of  heaven,  and  then  I am  ready  to  exclaim, 

Now  to  the  shining  realms  above, 

I stretch  my  hands  and  glance  my  eyes, 

Itf  Horatio  Asa  Hamilton  was  Miranda  Hamilton’s  brother,  and  Clarissa  Peck  was  the 
younger  sister  of  Eliza  Peck. 

19  Edson  here  paraphrases  scripture  liberally.  For  parallels,  see  1 Chr.  19:13,  Jer.  11:4,  and 
Heb.  13:5. 
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O,  for  the  pinions  of  a dove! 
To  bear  me  to  the  upper  skies. 


Where  pain  transfixes  every  part, 

And  languor  settles  at  the  heart, 

to  thee , O my  God,  will  I make  my  supplication,  to  thee,  will  I direct  my 
prayer.  I will  there  look  to  the  great  Physician  of  soul  and  of  body,  whose 
promise  is  pledged,  “that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  me,  and  his 
strength  be  made  manifest  in  my  weakness”  [2  Cor.  12:9]. 

Guide  me,  O thou  great  Jehovah, 

Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land.20 

While  I live,  my  life  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  Son.  O when  shall  I be  qual- 
ified and  prepared  to  proclaim  the  <glad>  news  of  salvation  through  a sav- 
ior’s blood? 

Princeton , 3rd  Oct.  How  would  it  rejoice  my  heart  to  hear  from  New  Eng- 
land and  especially  from  Stafford.  I hope  when  I hear  from  them,  it  may 
be  the  joyful  news  that  a great  revival  of  religion  is  rapidly  making  its 
progress  through  the  place,  and  that  Christians  have  awaked  from  their  long 
and  sinful  slumber  of  sloth  and  inactivity.  O did  they  feel  the  worth  of  souls 
and  the  importance  of  improving  the  present  fleeting  moments,  their  fer- 
vent supplications  would  be  to  the  'father  of  mercies ” [2  Cor.  1:3]  for  his 
Spirit  to  descend  upon  those  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  vision  [cf.  Prov. 
29:18].  Grant  them,  Lord,  a season  of  refreshing  from  thy  Presence! 

Princeton,  Oct.  3rd.  I have  taken  my  residence  <in>  this  place  for  a num- 
ber of  years  {two,  at  least),  and  expect  to  enter  the  college  here,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session.  I am  tolerably  well-pleased  with  the  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  though  I do  not  think  I should  content  myself  to  stay, 
did  I not  hope  that  thereby  I shall  sooner  be  prepared  to  enter  the  sacred 
ministry.  It  is  for  this,  that  I live,  and  to  this,  that  I have  consecrated  myself 
to  God.  Yet  when  I look  forward  to  that  period  when  (if  my  life  be  spared) 
I shall  more  actively  engage  in  the  service  of  my  Master,  and  contemplate 


20  The  first  lines  of  the  Welsh  hymn  by  William  Williams  (1717-91)  in  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Peter  Williams  (1722-96). 
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the  many  trials,  perplexities  and  <tribulations>  that  I must  encounter,  and 
then  reflect  on  my  own  <infirmities>  and  insufficiency,  I am  ready  to  ex- 
claim, “Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?”  [2  Cor.  2:16].  But  why  do  I de- 
spond? Has  not  God  himself  promised  that  he  will  be  with  me  always , even 
unto  the  end , and  that  his  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  me , and  his  strength  be  made 
manifest  in  my  weakness?  O Lord , <uphold>  me.21 

Princeton , Oct.  3rd,  1821.  Awoke  this  morning  some  time  before,  being 
somewhat  disturbed  or  agitated  by  a dream.  It  was  probably  about  3 o’clock 
this  morning  that  in  my  imaginations  I was  in  Stafford,  by  the  bedside  of 
Eliza  Peck,  who  was  languishing  on  a bed  of  sickness.  I took  hold  of  her 
hand,  which  felt  warm,  felt  her  pulse;  and  at  this  time  her  father  came  in. 
He  asked  how  her  pulse  stood?  I answered  about  70  or  80.  He  then  took 
her  hand,  felt  her  pulse,  and  said  I was  mistaken.  I soon  perceived  a change 
in  her  countenance,  and  her  flesh  grew  cold.  He  explained  this  is  what  we 
must  expect.  “We  all  have  got  to  die.”  At  these  words,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
which  were  o’erflowing  with  tears,  to  mine,  beckoned  me  to  put  my  face 
to  hers,  when  she  imprinted  a feverish  kiss  upon  my  cheek,  which  I re- 
turned, as  the  last  pledge  of  friendship  which  <we>  should  exchange  in 
this  world,  and  immediately  awoke,  “<and>  behold,  it  was  a dream”  [1 
Kings  3:15].  I do  not  interpret  it  as  applying  to  E[liza]  P[eck]  but  to 
Mfiranda]  E.  Hamilton. 

A[mbrose]  E[dson] 


21  See  Mt.  28:20  and  2 Cor.  12:9.  Here  ends  the  octavo  portion  of  the  diary.  The  final  en- 
try for  Oct.  3,  1821  is  found  on  a fragment  stitched  between  the  third  and  fourth  leaves  of 
the  diary. 


^ Reformation  Benjamin  B.  Warfield  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 

astical History  Emeritus  at  Princeton  The- 
Manuscript  Yields  ological  Seminary , Karlfried  Froehlich  is 

the  editor  and  translator  o/Biblical  Inter- 
ItS  iVLyStery  pretation  in  the  Early  Church,  a collec- 

tion of  patristic  hermeneutical  texts. 

by  Karlfried  Froehlich 

It  did  not  look  like  anything  of  great  value  and  importance.  Archivist 
Bill  Harris  had  found  the  tattered  old  volume  uncatalogued  somewhere 
in  the  bowels  of  Speer  Library  and  asked  me  to  take  a look  at  it:  “A  book 
of  handwritten  sermons  in  German,  but  pretty  old,  it  seems.”  Clearly  it  was 
a Postill,  one  of  those  countless  books  for  devotional  reading  at  home  that 
generations  of  Protestant  lay  people  have  used  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation.  An  inscription  on  the  first  page  said  that  these  were  sermons 
on  the  Gospel  lessons  “preached  by  the  godly  man,  Michael  Hiller,  pastor 
zmn  zoten,”  who  passed  away  “in  the  year  1557.”  I could  not  remember  or 
find  in  any  of  the  standard  bibliographical  tools  a sixteenth-century  pastor 
of  this  name,  and  the  name  of  his  charge  did  not  ring  any  bell.  The  con- 
tent did  not  seem  very  noteworthy  either:  devotional  biblical  interpretation, 
quite  moralistic  at  times.  Of  course,  the  collection  was  not  without  value; 
published  in  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century,  it  could  be  a 
primary  source  for  our  knowledge  of  popular  piety  and  preaching  in  the  ear- 
ly decades  of  the  Reformation.  I laid  the  volume  aside  for  a while. 

Two  things,  however,  kept  nagging  me,  at  least  in  my  subconscious:  The 
early  date  of  the  book  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  handwriting 
when  I first  inspected  it,  and  the  odd  place  name,  zum  zoten  which  in  Eng- 
lish would  mean  “at  the  zote.”  Where  in  Europe  would  that  be?  No 
gazetteer  gave  me  any  clue.  Talking  with  my  wife  a few  months  later,  I sug- 
gested, more  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  that  I remembered  a little  mountain 
ridge  in  Silesia,  now  Poland,  not  far  from  my  childhood  home  in  Eastern 
Saxony,  which  had  a similar,  odd-sounding  name:  der  Zobten , “the  Zobten 
ridge.”  Checking  an  encyclopedia  for  some  information  on  the  exact  loca- 
tion, I found  that  it  was  not  far  from  Breslau  and  also  went  under  the  name 
of  Zota  among  the  locals.  Zota?  Did  the  inscription  in  the  volume  mean  to 
say  that  the  author  of  the  sermons  was  a pastor  in  the  parish  “at  the  Zobten 
ridge”? 

Suddenly,  a path  into  the  mystery  opened  up,  and  the  volume  took  on  a 
new  aura  as  it  began  to  yield  its  hidden  story.  During  a visit  to  Speer  Li- 
brary I checked  the  section  on  “Local  Church  Histories:  Silesia.”  Yes,  all 
the  standard  works  were  there  and  not  even  checked  out,  thank  God!  What 
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I learned  was  totally  unexpected  and  wildly  exciting,  at  least  for  a histori- 
an. Michael  Hiller  was  an  important  figure  for  the  rather  complicated,  tor- 
tuous history  of  the  Reformation  in  that  remote  part  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  He  was  indeed  priest  and  pastor  at  the  parish  Zobten  am  Bober  in 
Lower  Silesia  with  its  several  villages  from  at  least  15 1 1 to  his  death  in  1557. 
He  was  ordained  by,  and  kept  in  touch  with,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bres- 
lau, but  developed  sympathy  for  Luther’s  cause  early  on  and  joined  the 
Reformation  party  in  the  territory.  His  real  significance,  however,  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  person  and  theological  convictions  of  Caspar  Schwenck- 
feld  (1490-1561),  Reformer  of  Silesia,  who,  as  a “spiritualist”  became  a crit- 
ic of  Luther  in  doctrines  such  as  the  eucharist,  Christology,  and  sanctifi- 
cation and  was  exiled  from  the  area.  In  the  1530s,  Hiller  married  Elisabeth 
von  Lest  nee  von  Redern,  a relative  of  Schwenckfeld.  This  enhanced  his 
appeal  for  Schwenckfeld’s  supporters  in  the  Bober  Valley  even  further.  It 
seems  these  ardent  admirers  of  Schwenckfeld  trusted  Pastor  Hiller  as  a 
friend  and  an  ally,  even  though  he  never  joined  their  separatist  circles  and 
never  lost  his  appointment  in  the  old  church  under  the  Bishop  of  Breslau. 
They  flocked  to  hear  him  preach,  treasured  the  copies  of  his  sermons  and 
prayers,  and  would  quote  him  in  their  later  controversies  with  Lutheran, 
Calvinist,  and  Catholic  authorities. 

In  the  early  eighteenth  century,  persecutions  by  the  Lutheran  establish- 
ment exiled  later  followers  of  Schwenckfeld  from  Silesia  to  Upper  Lusatia 
across  the  Saxon  border  where  Count  Nikolaus  von  Zinzendorf  had  already 
provided  asylum  for  Bohemian  refugees.  But  Schwenckfeld’s  adherents 
were  less  fortunate  than  the  Moravians.  Pressured  by  the  Catholic  emper- 
or, the  Saxon  king  ordered  them  out  of  the  country.  Where  were  they  to 
go?  After  weighing  the  options,  the  group  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  New 
World,  to  Pennsylvania,  the  main  contingent  sailing  in  1734  and  estab- 
lishing itself  around  Allentown  near  the  New  Jersey  border.  Today,  the 
Schwenkfelder  Church  is  still  alive  and  active  in  five  congregations  in  that 
area.  Their  main  center,  a school,  and  their  archives  are  located  at  Penns- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  The  Schwenkfelder  Library,  it  seems,  holds  some  man- 
uscripts quite  similar  to  ours.  Undoubtedly,  the  book  that  my  wife  and  I 
held  in  our  hands  had  somehow  come  to  Speer  Library  from  this  group. 

What  a story!  Looking  at  the  volume  again,  I could  imagine  the  former 
owner,  a Schwenkfelder  woman  of  the  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Anna  Rosina  Beex,  gathering  her  family  around  the  tiled  stove  on  a 
bleak  winter  evening  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country  and  reading  to  them 
from  this  treasure  from  the  past.  Her  granddaughter  apparently  got  hold 
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of  the  book  when  she  was  a child  in  the  1820s  or  1830s  and  was  looking 
for  some  paper  to  draw  on.  The  first  leaves  are  “decorated”  with  some  ca- 
sual pencil  drawings  showing  the  interior  of  a home  where  all  the  windows 
on  the  three  floors  are  draped  with  neat  curtains,  and  period  people  in  their 
Sunday  best,  fancy  dresses  and  hats,  are  walking  across  the  page — was  the 
Schwenkfelder  girl  dreaming  of  a wedding? 

I could  go  on,  but  the  immediate  lesson  of  my  story  seems  clear  enough: 
Never  despise  or  cast  aside  an  old  book  before  you  have  tried  to  unravel 
the  story  behind  it.  Does  this  lesson  apply  to  pastors  in  general  and  to  alum- 
ni/ae  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  particular?  You  bet!  The  Sem- 
inary Archives  is  always  ready  to  help  you  solve  those  mysteries. 
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187.  $14.99. 

In  this  study  of  Bultmann’s  Christology,  James  F.  Kay  first  relates  Bult- 
mann to  his  liberal  Protestant  mentors,  Adolf  von  Harnack,  Johannes 
Weiss,  and  especially  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  In  the  core  of  the  book  Kay  ex- 
amines Bultmann’s  “more  exegetical”  and  “more  theological”  works  to  es- 
tablish Bultmann’s  conception  of  the  Christus  Praesens.  Finally,  he  gives  brief 
accounts  of  the  criticisms  of  Bultmann’s  Christology  advanced  by  three  of 
his  more  recent  critics.  These  are:  Hans  Frei  and  his  narrative  theology, 
Dorothee  Solle  and  her  political  theology,  and  Jurgen  Moltmann  and  his 
theology  of  hope. 

The  liberals  rejected  as  mythological  the  traditional  dogma  of  the  on- 
going presence  of  Christ  through  his  Spirit  as  the  result  of  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  into  heaven  (designated  by  Kay  as  JC-i).  As  a substitute  for 
traditional  orthodoxy  they  proposed  that  the  historical  Jesus  (JC-2)  was 
present  to  the  contemporary  church  through  the  ongoing  influence  of  his 
personality  and  moral  example. 

Bultmann  agreed  with  his  mentors  that  the  Christ  of  the  kerygma  and 
of  traditional  dogma  was  mythological.  In  1 Corinthians  15  Paul  presents 
Jesus  in  terms  of  the  mythology  of  Jewish  apocalyptic,  and  the  author  of 
John’s  Gospel  presents  Christ  in  terms  of  the  gnostic  redeemer  myth.  But 
each  of  these  writers  initiated  a process  of  demythologizing,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  real  purpose  of  the  kerygma  was  to  present  Christ  as  constantly 
present  in  the  believing  community  through  the  proclamation  of  the  apos- 
tolic ministry  (Paul)  or  through  the  witness  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  com- 
munity (John).  This  proclamation  has  existential-eschatological  signifi- 
cance, and  is  the  true  mode  of  the  Christus  Praesens  (JC-3).  The  sermon  is 
therefore  the  locus  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the  church.  Kay’s  presentation 
of  Bultmann’s  interpretation  of  Paul  and  John  is  based  upon  a careful  ex- 
amination of  Bultmann’s  exegesis  of  2 Corinthians  5 and  6,  and  of  the  Jo- 
hannine  prologue  and  the  Paraclete  sayings.  This  exposition  is  particular- 
ly valuable  since  the  exegetical  work  of  Bultmann  is  frequently  neglected 
in  these  days. 

In  a time  when  Bultmann  is  largely  forgotten  or  his  exegetical-theolog- 
ical  work  dismissed  as  a detour  (Helmut  Koester)  and  only  the  historical- 
critical  and  history-of-religions  work  inherited  by  Bultmann  from  his  lib- 
eral predecessors  continued  in  contemporary  scholarship,  Kay  has  made  a 
significant  and  valuable  contribution.  This  he  has  done  by  recalling  theol- 
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ogy  and  the  church  to  their  essential  task  of  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
eschatological  event  of  salvation.  But  is  the  re-presentation  of  that  event 
confined  to  preaching?  (Kay,  it  should  be  noted,  teaches  preaching  at 
Princeton  Seminary.)  Frei  was  surely  right  in  including  the  reading  of  the 
biblical  narrative  as  one  possible  locus  of  Christ’s  presence  (cf.  Richard 
Hooker’s  insistence  against  the  Puritans  that  a sermon  need  not  be  preached 
at  the  daily  offices).  The  same  goes  for  liturgy,  the  sacraments,  devotion, 
and  prayer.  After  all,  Bultmann  did  grudgingly  admit  that  Christ  could  al- 
so be  present  through  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  as  Kay  himself  has  in- 
dicated. But  in  any  case,  Kay’s  work  should  be  read  by  scholars,  pastors,  and 
theological  students.  For  it  recalls  them  to  their  essential  though  oft-for- 
gotten  task  of  proclaiming  Christ  as  the  eschatological  act  of  God. 

Reginald  H.  Fuller 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary 

Mays,  James  Luther.  Psalms.  Louisville:  John  Knox  Press,  1994.  Pp.  xvii  + 
457.  $29.99. 

The  Interpretation  series  terms  itself  a “Bible  Commentary  for  Teach- 
ing and  Preaching.”  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  General  Editor  who 
fulfills  this  goal,  and  more,  so  expertly  in  this  volume.  The  numerous  ex- 
isting commentaries  on  the  psalter  have  varying  strengths.  This  one  is  no- 
table for  theological  depth,  clarity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  ad- 
mirable succinctness.  The  introduction  (40  pages)  is  compact  and  realistic; 
it  does  not  discuss  questions  of  textual  criticism.  The  comment  is  geared 
to  the  text  of  the  NRSV,  but  there  is  no  slavish  dependence  upon  it;  sig- 
nificant differences  are  indicated  at  appropriate  points.  At  the  same  time, 
it  serves  as  a suitable  companion  for  understanding  other  standard  English 
translations.  Within  the  bounds  of  one  volume,  it  has  an  adequate  intro- 
duction to  the  literary  types,  the  history,  and  the  worldview  of  the  psalms. 
A question  that  Mays  continually  raises  here  is  the  simple,  “What  is  a 
psalm?”  He  leads  us  into  the  “anatomy  of  a psalm”  (especially  poetic  fea- 
tures), a brief  summary  of  the  history,  from  liturgical  origins  to  the  “Scrip- 
turalization,”  by  which  these  poems  became  Bible. 

Hermeneutical  perspectives  appear  at  several  points  throughout  the 
comment.  Thus,  there  is  the  shape  given  to  the  psalms  by  the  psalter  it- 
self: psalm  1 “introduces  the  psalms  as  torah,  as  Scripture  to  be  studied, 
heeded  and  absorbed”  (p.  15) — the  psalms  as  instruction.  Psalms  3-89,  “in 
which  psalms  of  need  and  thanksgiving  and  confidence  predominate”  (p. 
16),  portray  the  psalms  as  prayer.  The  Hebrew  title,  tehillim , and  the  “hal- 
lelujah” character  of  the  last  psalms  illustrate  the  psalms  as  praise. 

It  would  have  been  unrealistic  to  try  to  treat  such  theological  topics  as 
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Zion,  messiah,  etc.,  whenever  they  appear  in  the  comment.  Hence  there  is 
a system  of  cross-referencing  to  the  introduction  where  a summary  of  the- 
ological issues  is  numbered  under  twenty  points.  If  there  is  any  theologi- 
cal “center”  expressed,  one  may  find  it  in  the  following  words:  “Joined  to 
the  name  [i.e.,  YHWH]  reigning  and  kingship  constitute  the  root  metaphor 
that  gives  coherence  and  definition  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  theology  of 
the  psalms”  (p.  30).  The  commentary  proper  constitutes  about  four  hun- 
dred pages — no  mean  condensation  when  one  considers  all  of  the  psalms 
that  have  to  be  covered.  The  treatment  of  each  psalm  is  given  a “title,”  e.g., 
“delight  in  the  law”  for  psalm  1;  and  “this  is  my  son”  for  psalm  2.  Various 
levels  of  meaning  are  recognized  where  appropriate.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous is  what  may  be  called  a Christian  orientation  that  appears  almost  al- 
ways at  the  end  of  a comment,  even  if  only  lightly.  The  approach  is  by  way 
of  promise  or  foreshadowing,  not  by  way  of  prediction.  In  many  cases 
there  is  reference  to  a New  Testament  usage  of  a psalm  by  way  of  suggesting 
further  reflection  for  the  Christian  reader.  But  the  literal  historical  sense 
governs  the  explanation  of  the  psalms  in  Old  Testament  categories. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  the  best  available  commentary  in  English  for  pop- 
ular use,  and  it  will  also  be  helpful  to  professionals.  My  reasons:  (1)  it  catch- 
es the  movement  of  the  text  and  is  sensitive  to  the  religious  or  spiritual  lev- 
el of  the  psalms;  (2)  it  handles  well  the  orientation  of  the  psalter  toward 
Christian  appropriation  without  depreciating  the  Old  Testament  meaning; 
(3)  it  is  learned  without  being  overwhelming,  and  does  not  drown  the 
reader  in  details  that  can  be  found  in  dictionaries  and  other  biblical  aids. 

Roland  E.  Murphy 
Whitefriars  Hall 
Washington,  DC 

Janzen,  Waldemar.  Old  Testament  Ethics:  A Paradigmatic  Approach.  Louisville: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1994.  Pp.  236.  $19.99. 

Waldemar  Janzen  contributes  significantly  to  the  project  of  uncovering 
the  ethics  of  the  Old  Testament.  Joining  scholars  such  as  Bruce  C.  Birch, 
Walter  C.  Kaiser,  and  Christopher  J.  H.  Wright  (all  of  whom  Janzen  re- 
sponds to  in  this  work),  Janzen  offers  an  approach  to  the  text  that  provides 
a coherent  expression  of  Old  Testament  ethics. 

One  of  Janzen’s  strengths  is  the  clarity  with  which  he  states  both  his  goal 
and  the  presuppositions  on  which  his  work  is  based.  On  the  very  first  page 
he  states,  “It  is  my  goal  to  provide  Christians  with  a model  for  grasping  the 
Old  Testament’s  ethical  message  in  a comprehensive  way.”  Because  he  is 
writing  to  the  church,  he  approaches  the  text  in  the  form  in  which  the 
church  uses  it,  that  is,  as  a unified  whole  rather  than  a collection  of  diverse 
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materials.  Janzen’s  exegetical  method  relies,  therefore,  on  canonical  criti- 
cism— particularly  as  it  is  articulated  by  Brevard  Childs.  Within  the  canon, 
however,  Janzen  begins  his  study  with  the  narrative  genre  since  he  believes 
Old  Testament  ethics  are  rooted  in  story. 

Therefore,  Janzen  opens  his  study  with  the  presentation  of  five  stories 
which  are  based  on  five  different  “paradigms” — familial,  priestly,  wisdom, 
royal,  and  prophetic.  Janzen  argues  that  the  “moral”  of  the  story  is  not 
found  in  a casuistic  rule  or  an  abstract  “principle”  but  that  the  story  offers 
a “snapshot”  of  what  being  “holy,”  “wise,”  “regal,”  or  “prophetic”  looks  like. 
With  enough  such  snapshots  we  form  an  image  of  a “good  person.”  All 
those  images,  however,  ultimately  merge  in  the  central  paradigm,  the  fa- 
milial; this  is  the  core  of  Old  Testament  ethics.  Further,  that  core  is  char- 
acterized by  three  key  themes:  life,  land,  and  hospitality.  Janzen  closes  by 
connecting  Jesus’  own  ethics  (based  on  the  kingdom  of  God)  to  these  par- 
adigms found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Janzen  states  his  argument  clearly,  and  each  step  in  the  argument  follows 
logically  from  the  one  preceding.  He  uses  little  technical  jargon,  so  the  book 
is  accessible  to  anyone  with  at  least  an  introductory  knowledge  of  biblical 
studies.  The  content  is  based  on  solid  scholarly  research,  and  Janzen  makes 
liberal  use  of  the  notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  to  comment  on  techni- 
cal issues  and  to  guide  the  interested  reader  to  further  literature  in  the  field. 
(As  an  aside  to  publishers,  please  bring  back/ooftiotes;  it  is  extremely  dis- 
tracting to  turn  back  and  forth  to  different  pages.) 

Janzen’s  thesis  promises  to  provide  Christians  with  a clear  and  compre- 
hensive approach  to  understanding  and  applying  biblical  ethics  to  daily  life. 
The  paradigmatic  method  organizes  the  diverse  genres  and  perspectives  in 
a way  that  will  make  sense  to  those  familiar  with  the  Bible,  but  they  are  all 
brought  together  in  their  support  of  the  familial  ethic.  The  familial  para- 
digm itself  is  explained  by  using  the  broad  categories  of  life,  land,  and  hos- 
pitality, and  after  these  categories  are  studied  well,  individuals  may  gain 
insight  into  the  biblical  call  to  ethical  living — our  ethical  living  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

There  are  some  (and  I am  among  them)  who  believe  that  reducing  Old 
Testament  theology  or  ethics  to  a single  controlling  theme  may  force  an 
alien  concept  onto  a diverse  collection  of  literature.  This  issue  takes  us  back 
to  Janzen’s  use  of  canonical  criticism.  For  those  of  us  steeped  in  the  his- 
torical-critical method,  we  fear  that  “bracketing”  the  sociohistorical  con- 
text of  a passage  may  hide  important  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
given  to  the  church  is  the  whole  canon,  and  failing  to  use  the  canonical  con- 
text may  also  hide  meaning.  I am  reminded  of  Heisenberg’s  Principle  of  In- 
determinacy: one  may  measure  the  speed  or  the  position  of  an  electron  but 
not  both.  Perhaps  we  may  take  a historical  or  a canonical  approach  to  the 
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text  but  not  both;  in  which  case  we  are  left  with  ambiguity,  that  is,  some 
information  is  always  missing. 

Janzen  has  made  his  decision,  and  his  work  achieves  the  goal  he  set  for 
himself.  He  has  provided  a fresh  perspective  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  he 
has  done  so  in  a way  very  helpful  to  the  church.  In  conjunction  with  his- 
torical studies,  his  contribution  will  be  appreciated  for  a long  time. 

Jeffrey  A.  Fager 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


Swartley,  Willard  M.  Israel's  Scripture  Traditions  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels: 
Story  Shaping  Story.  Peabody,  MA:  Hendrickson  Publishers,  1994.  Pp.  xv  + 
367.  $17.95. 

This  study,  which  reflects  a burgeoning  interest  in  the  use  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  proposes  that  each  main  section  of  the  synoptic  Gospels 
is  patterned  on  a different  set  of  Old  Testament  traditions.  The  Galilean 
section  (Mk.  i:i4-8:26//Mt.  4:1 7-i6:2o//Lk.  4:16-9:50)  reflects  traditions 
about  Israel’s  exodus  from  Egypt  and  encounter  with  Yahweh  at  Sinai.  The 
journey  narrative  (Mk.  8:27-io:52//Mt.  16:1 3-20:34//!^.  9:51-19:44)  re- 
flects traditions  about  the  way  through  the  wilderness  and  the  conquest  of 
the  promised  land,  though  exodus  traditions  also  play  a subsidiary  role.  The 
prepassion  narrative  (Mk.  n-i3//Mt.  21-25/VLk.  19:28-21:38),  as  well  as, 
to  some  extent,  the  passion  narrative  itself,  reflects  traditions  about  the  tem- 
ple. And  the  passion  narrative  (Mk.  i4-i6//Mt.  26-28/VLk.  22-24)  primar- 
ily reflects  traditions  about  kingship. 

After  introductory  chapters  dealing  with  recent  work  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  the  proposed  method  of  study,  and  the  basic  components 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Synoptics,  the  four  main  chapters  of  the 
monograph  all  follow  the  same  pattern:  (1)  a description  of  the  particular 
set  of  Old  Testament  traditions  in  view,  (2)  a treatment  of  the  way  this  set 
provides  background  for  the  corresponding  section  in  Mark,  Matthew,  and 
Luke,  and  (3)  a summary  of  the  Synoptics’  continuity  with  and  transfor- 
mation of  the  Old  Testament  traditions.  The  Old  Testament  traditions  and 
the  Gospels  are  treated  as  literary  creations  rather  than  as  windows  on  a 
past  world;  no  attempt  is  made  even  to  decide  which  of  the  Synoptics  are 
dependent  on  which,  though  the  very  order  of  treatment  assumes  Markan 
priority;  the  emphasis  is  rather,  as  the  subtitle  puts  it,  on  “story  shaping  sto- 
ry.” A final  chapter  summarizes  the  results,  tries  to  meet  some  possible  ob- 
jections, and  draws  hermeneutical  implications  for  contemporary  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospels.  There  are  two  appendices,  a bibliography,  and 
indices  of  modern  authors,  names  and  subjects,  and  ancient  sources. 
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Swartley’s  thesis  is  an  ambitious  and  interesting  one,  and  there  is  some- 
thing to  it.  Others,  especially  Ulrich  Mauser,  have  noted  the  importance 
of  wilderness  traditions  for  the  opening  section  of  Mark,  and  “the  way”  is 
certainly  the  major  theme  of  the  central  section  of  Mark  and  Luke  and  is 
related  to  Old  Testament  “way”  traditions.  The  very  fact  that  the  penulti- 
mate section  of  the  Synoptics  takes  place  in  the  temple  makes  it  inevitable 
that  Old  Testament  traditions  about  that  institution  should  be  important 
here,  and  because  the  Synoptics  view  Jesus’  crucifixion  as,  in  a way,  a coro- 
nation, Old  Testament  kingship  traditions  are  necessarily  a vital  part  of  the 
background  for  understanding  the  passion  narrative.  Swartley  often  comes 
up  with  striking,  mind-stretching  correlations  between  Old  Testament  type 
and  New  Testament  antitype,  and  sometimes  at  least  he  makes  a persua- 
sive case  that  these  correlations  were  intended  by  the  Synoptic  authors. 

All  the  same,  the  overall  thesis  is  a bit  too  schematic  to  be  ultimately  con- 
vincing, and  Swartley  sometimes  seems  to  have  bitten  off  more  than  he  can 
chew  in  treating  the  Old  Testament  backgrounds  of  three  whole  Gospels 
simultaneously.  He  tries  to  loosen  up  a bit  his  thesis  by  saying  that  his  Old 
Testament  tradition  sets  are  not  hermetically  sealed  containers,  but  the 
anomalies  are  more  serious  than  he  acknowledges.  For  example,  Jesus’ 
kingship  (=messiahship)  is  announced  in  each  Gospel  from  the  word  go, 
not  just  in  the  final  section,  and  it  becomes  a major  theme  already  in  the 
Matthean  and  Lukan  birth  narratives.  It  is  also  a more  serious  problem  than 
Swartley  acknowledges  that  the  temple  is  a leitmotif  throughout  Luke’s 
Gospel,  not  just  in  the  penultimate  section.  And  if  in  all  three  Synoptics 
Jesus  is  the  divine  warrior,  as  Swartley  persuasively  argues,  then  his  real  vic- 
tory, his  “conquest,”  is  achieved  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  not  in  the 
way  up  to  Jerusalem  in  the  central  section. 

Still,  if  there  are  errors  here,  they  are  stimulating  ones,  and  the  mono- 
graph touches  on  an  important  subject  and  is  well  written.  Not  least  of  its 
virtues,  moreover,  is  its  manifest  concern  for  the  wider  world  beyond  the 
ivory  tower. 

Joel  Marcus 
University  of  Glasgow 

Charlesworth,  James  H.,  and  Walter  P.  Weaver,  eds.  The  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments: Their  Relationship  and  the  “Intertestamentar  Literature . Valley  Forge: 
Trinity  Press  International,  1993.  Pp.  xvii  + 140.  $13.50. 

Here  we  find  a fine  collection  of  articles,  the  outcome  of  a symposium 
on  the  relationship  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  held  at 
Florida  Southern  College.  The  participants  in  the  symposium  were  Bern- 
hard  W.  Anderson,  John  J.  Carey,  James  H.  Charlesworth,  R.  Frank  John- 
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son,  and  Walter  P.  Weaver.  Such  a topic  is  especially  important  at  a time 
when  a vast  amount  of  literature  of  the  second-temple  period  is  being  dis- 
covered and  published,  namely,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Pseud- 
epigrapha. 

The  need  for  such  a study  is  exemplified  by  an  episode  from  my  personal 
experience.  A friend  of  mine  in  Switzerland  who  recently  retired  and  en- 
rolled as  an  auditor  in  a philosophy  course  at  a university"  there  told  the  fol- 
lowing story.  During  the  course  the  professor  referred  to  the  problem  of 
God  in  the  Bible,  stating  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a cruel  God 
in  contrast  to  the  merciful  God  of  the  New  Testament.  Following  this  state- 
ment my  friend  asked  the  professor,  “How  can  you  say  that  the  God  who 
commanded  to  love  the  neighbor  and  the  foreigner  as  yourself  (Lev.  19:18, 
34)  is  a cruel  God?”  The  professor  replied  that  he  drew  his  evaluation  of 
the  nature  of  divinity  in  the  Old  Testament  from  a theology  textbook,  and 
he  admitted  that  this  view  was  apparently  wrong.  This  episode  shows  the 
ignorance  still  prevalent  even  in  academic  circles  concerning  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; this  is  why  a study  like  the  one  before  us  is  most  necessary. 

Space  permits  only  a brief  summary  of  the  views  of  the  participants  in 
the  symposium.  Walter  P.  Weaver  provides  us  with  some  basic  principles 
pertaining  to  the  subject  under  scrutiny:  (1)  The  necessity  to  fight  anti- 
semitism, especially  after  the  holocaust,  should  unite  Jews  and  Christians 
in  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (2)  The  establishment  of  the 
state  of  Israel  adds  a new  dimension  to  the  concept  of  biblical  Israel  that 
should  not  be  ignored  when  dealing  with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (3) 
The  pluralism  of  Western  society  demands  more  cooperation  between 
Jewish  and  Christian  scholars.  (4)  Jews  and  Christians  share  a common  her- 
itage. The  church  and  the  synagogue  emerged  from  a common  tradition, 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  studying  ancient  Israel 
and  later  Jewish  and  Christian  lores. 

James  H.  Charlesworth  draw's  attention  to  the  new  texts  of  Qumran  and 
the  Pseudepigrapha  that  will  help  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Thus,  for  example,  the  terms  “messiah”  and  “son  of  God,”  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  as  universal  redeemer,  are  not  yet  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Only  in  the  intertestamental  literature  do  we  find  such  terms  related  to  the 
redeemer. 

Bernhard  W.  Anderson  objects  to  the  Christianizing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  recommends  contact  between  representatives  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  church.  John  J.  Carey  sees  apocalypticism  as  the  bridge  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New’  Testament,  while  R.  Frank  Johnson  finds 
the  fourth  song  of  the  suffering  servant  (Isaiah  53)  functioning  as  a proof- 
text  that  justifies  the  actions  of  Jesus  and  explains  Jesus’  sufferings. 

Here  we  have  excellent  studies  relevant  to  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
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ship  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  from  the  schol- 
arly as  well  as  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 

Moshe  Weinfeld 
Hebrew  University 

Thompson,  John  L ee.jfobn  Calvin  and  the  Daughters  of  Sarah:  Women  in  Reg- 
ular and  Exceptional  Roles  in  the  Exegesis  of  Calvin,  His  Predecessors,  and  His 
Contemporaries.  Geneva:  Librairie  Droz,  1992.  Pp.  xiii  + 308.  SF  65. 

It  seems  a little  surprising  to  find  a dissertation  (Duke  University  under 
David  Steinmetz)  arguing  the  issue  of  John  Calvin’s  presumed  feminism, 
but  the  work  of  several  scholars,  in  particular  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass,  has 
suggested  an  openness  in  Calvin’s  teaching  about  women  that  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  laying  the  groundwork  within  the  Reformed  tradition  for 
claiming  the  full  participation  and  involvement  of  women  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  church  and  on  an  equal  basis  with  men.  Thompson’s  book  chal- 
lenges this  direction  of  thought  and  argues  both  that  Calvin  was  more  con- 
servative (even  reactionary  on  some  matters)  than  he  has  been  portrayed 
and  that  he  was  more  in  accord  with  his  contemporaries  on  the  place  of 
women  than  Douglass  suggests. 

The  primary  data  that  precipitate  Thompson’s  study  are  the  statements 
in  Calvin’s  Institutes  (6.33  in  the  1536  edition  but  from  1543  on  split  be- 
tween 4.10.29  and  31)  and  his  1546  commentary  on  1 Corinthians  14:34- 
35  to  the  effect  that  Paul’s  prohibition  against  women  teaching  in  the 
church  is  a matter  of  indifference,  part  of  external  polity,  and  thus  may  be 
accommodated  to  custom  or  circumstances  on  the  authority  of  the  local 
church.  Thompson  sets  as  the  primary  question,  therefore,  “What  is  the 
significance  of  Calvin’s  depiction  of  women’s  silence  and  the  prohibition 
against  women  teaching  as  adiaphora?”  (p.  269). 

Thompson  begins  by  analyzing  three  approaches  to  Calvin’s  doctrine  that 
are  evident  in  contemporary  study:  a focus  on  the  effects  on  Calvin  of  Re- 
naissance humanism,  attention  to  the  Reformation’s  revaluation  of  marriage 
with  its  possible  concomitants  for  the  place  of  women  generally,  and  analy- 
sis of  Calvin’s  teachings  about  women  and  how  they  are  to  be  harmonized 
and  assessed.  Thompson’s  own  work  falls  mostly  into  the  third  category, 
though  he  does  give  some  attention  to  possible  influences  from  Renaissance 
humanism,  the  effects  of  which  he  regards  as  minimal. 

His  general  approach  is  to  take  up  several  major  issues  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  scripture’s  words  about  women,  examining  Calvin’s  exegesis  of  the 
appropriate  texts  always  in  the  context  of  what  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries said  about  the  same  topic.  He  begins  with  the  broader  ques- 
tions of  the  degree  to  which  and  the  way  in  which  women  are  included  in 
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the  image  of  God  as  that  is  set  forth  in  Genesis  i and  i Corinthians  1 1:7, 
and  the  arguments  for  women’s  subordination  that  are  drawn  from  Gene- 
sis 2 and  3.  In  both  cases,  he  sees  a kind  of  exegetical  dualism  as  Calvin  di- 
vides a number  of  seemingly  contradictory  verses  into  two  groups,  which 
he  sees  as  belonging  to  two  different  realms.  For  example,  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  Genesis  2 and  3,  Calvin  regards  women’s  equivalence 
as  belonging  to  a spiritual  and  future  realm  while  their  subordination  be- 
longs to  the  present,  external,  bodily  life.  He  has  some  distinctives — em- 
phasis on  companionship  in  marriage  and  affirmation  of  women’s  ratio- 
nality— but  he  shares  with  his  peers  the  main  ingredient  of  women’s 
subordination. 

One  of  the  places  where  Thompson  sees  Calvin  as  most  reactionary  is 
in  his  treatment  of  the  exceptional  women  in  the  Old  Testament.  Calvin  is 
less  ready  than  others  to  allow  for  exceptional  cases  in  scripture  to  be  tak- 
en as  precedent  or  warrant  for  imitation.  When  he  finally  comes  to  a fo- 
cused look  at  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  church, 
the  author  sees  Calvin’s  overall  position  as  fairly  conservative,  despite  the 
words  that  claim  Paul’s  prohibition  of  women  teaching  in  the  church  is  an 
adiaphoron,  a matter  of  indifference  and  part  of  external  polity.  Thompson’s 
own  statement  best  summarizes  where  he  comes  out: 

For  Calvin,  women’s  silence  in  church  is  indeed  indifferent,  but  indif- 
ferent only  to  salvation  and  not  to  decorum.  Truly,  it  is  also  a matter  of  poli- 
ty, but  it  is  not  variable  simply  because  it  is  so  described.  Rather  as  a part 
of  the  politeia  decreed  by  God,  the  prohibition  against  women  teaching 
in  public  will  endure  until  the  world’s  end.  Exceptions  may  be  made  when 
the  Lord  intervenes  or  when  necessity  constrains,  but  decorum  will  al- 
ways limit  the  course  of  these  exceptions  and  recall  the  church  to  purer 
practice,  (p.  267) 

Extreme  circumstances  may  suspend  the  rule  of  decorum,  but  the  normal 
rule  remains  unchanged. 

Thompson  thus  arrives  at  a point  quite  different  from  Douglass’,  seeing 
Calvin  essentially  as  a theological  child  of  his  time  who  did  not  open  doors 
on  this  issue  in  any  significant  fashion.  In  the  debate  between  Douglass  and 
Thompson,  the  matter  may  not  finally  be  resolved  by  further  historical  or 
exegetical  investigations.  The  words  of  Calvin,  his  predecessors,  and  his 
contemporaries  have  now  been  well  worked  over.  How  he  is  read  depends 
to  some  degree  on  the  spectacles  one  wears  in  reading  the  texts,  the  per- 
spective one  brings,  and  where  one  chooses  to  place  the  accent.  In  that  re- 
gard, reading  Calvin  on  such  a matter  as  the  place  of  women  is  not  unlike 
the  reading  of  scripture.  There  are  different  texts  capable  of  different  in- 
terpretations. And  how  the  variety  of  texts  is  held  together  is  an  act  of  in- 
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terpretation.  One  asks  not  for  finality  on  these  matters  but  for  perspicacious, 
fair,  and  intelligible  readings — even  when  more  that  one  such  reading  is  pos- 
sible. And  if  Douglass  builds  an  argument  at  times,  admittedly,  in  part  up- 
on silence,  it  is  also  the  case  that  Thompson  builds  his  at  times,  admitted- 
ly, not  only  upon  silence  (p.  273)  but  also  upon  speculation  (p.  272).  The 
holes  cannot  all  be  filled.  Readers  will  learn  from  both  Thompson  and  Dou- 
glass, the  former  especially  from  his  rich  collection  of  exegetical  insights 
from  the  Reformers,  the  latter  from  her  thoughtful  and  theological  read- 
ing of  Calvin  and  the  trajectories  that  flowed  from  him. 

Patrick  D.  Miller 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Schottroff,  Luise.  Let  the  Oppressed  Go  Free:  Feminist  Perspectives  on  the  New 
Testament.  Translated  by  Annemarie  S.  Kidder.  Louisville:  Westminster/ 
John  Knox  Press,  1993.  Pp.  208.  $17.99. 

English-reading  audiences  are  fortunate  to  have  this  collection  of  Luise 
Schottroff’s  exegetical  essays  now  available.  Primarily  a collection  of  essays 
on  Paul  and  the  Gospels,  this  volume  contains  fresh  historical  insights  in- 
to the  social  history  of  early  Christian  women,  as  well  as  fresh  theological 
insights  into  the  liberating  vision  of  both  the  Jesus  movement  and  the 
Pauline  churches.  The  book  begins  with  two  essays  of  a more  general  na- 
ture, one  scanning  the  overall  theological  theme  of  liberation  found 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  the  second  giving  a critique  of  recent 
feminist  analysis  of  the  letters  of  Paul.  Additional  essays  focus  more  specif- 
ically on  the  women  disciples  of  Jesus,  the  virgin  birth,  and  notable  women 
characters  such  as  Lydia  the  purple  seller  (Acts  16:12-15),  Mary  Magdalene 
(Mk.  15:40-16:8  parr.),  and  the  unnamed  woman  sinner  who  anoints  Jesus 
(Lk.  7:36-50).  In  general,  each  essay  shows  adroit  interaction  with  current 
theological  and  exegetical  debate.  The  more  focused  articles  are  particu- 
larly interesting  for  their  wealth  of  new  social-historical  information,  which 
gives  us  a fuller  background  for  understanding  the  lives  of  these  ancient 
women. 

The  volume  has  many  strengths.  One  of  its  greatest  strengths,  however, 
is  that  Schottroff  fully  understands  the  relationship  between  Christian  the- 
ology and  Auschwitz  (p.  142).  Furthermore,  she  is  not  only  careful  not  to 
fall  prey  to  the  self-serving  mistakes  of  previous  Christian  tradition,  but  her 
analysis  moves  us  forward  in  correcting  errors  in  Christian  historical  re- 
construction that  have  been  fostered  by  a prevalent  anti-Judaic  hermeneu- 
tic. For  example,  she  is  careful  to  document  the  prominent  role  of  women 
in  Hellenistic  Judaism  (chap.  3).  It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  Jewish  ex- 
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perience  that  Schottroff  reconstructs  the  Jesus  movement  as  an  inner-Jew- 
ish  liberation  movement  (p.  42)  and  traces  the  Pauline  tradition  of  equal- 
ity back  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  God  (p.  45).  Schottroff’s  work  is  therefore  an 
excellent  contribution  to  feminist  discourse  on  the  New  Testament  in  that 
it  makes  great  strides  in  dispelling  the  feminist  Christian  myth  that  has  as- 
sumed that  a revolutionary  Christian  tradition  displaced  an  earlier,  patri- 
archal Judaism. 

A second  great  strength  of  Schottroff’s  work  is  its  wealth  of  social-his- 
torical information,  and  her  ability  to  place  the  situation  of  early  Christian 
women  within  the  context  of  Roman  debates  over  the  ideal  behavior  of 
women,  juxtaposing  Christianity  with  other  Hellenistic  religions  and 
philosophies  that  earned  equal  criticism  from  Roman  society.  This  back- 
ground also  highlights  the  fact  that  many  women  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  should  be  seen  as  coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  poor 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  including  Priscilla,  a poor  craftsperson  from  Rome, 
and  Persis,  who  was  probably  a slave  (p.  106).  Schottroff’s  analysis  of  the 
probable  despised  status  of  the  trade  of  purple  selling  will  greatly  alter  cur- 
rent assumptions  about  the  social  location  of  Lydia  of  Thyatira  (chap.  5). 
Even  many  of  the  women  in  the  Jesus  movement,  when  seen  in  the  light 
of  Schottroff’s  social-historical  backdrop,  become  notable  for  their  low  so- 
cial status,  particularly  women  slaves  and  even  prostitutes  (chaps.  4,  6).  For 
Schottroff,  then,  the  liberating  message  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church  must 
be  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  the  tremendous  poverty  and  terrible  liv- 
ing conditions  that  characterized  the  lives  of  the  people  who  first  re- 
sponded to  it.  Schottroff  writes,  “At  the  center  of  all  proclamation  stood 
the  hope  of  the  poor”  (p.  105).  Thus,  according  to  Schottroff,  although  the 
early  Christian  message  had  implications  for  gender  relations,  it  did  not  pri- 
marily concern  gender  inequities,  or  “the  rule  of  men  over  women,”  but 
liberation  from  poverty  for  both  women  and  men  (p.  105). 

Several  questions  remain.  Schottroff  finds  no  clear  mention  of  women 
in  the  earliest  layer  of  the  gospel  tradition  (Q).  She  accounts  for  this  ab- 
sence by  noting  the  androcentrism  of  the  language  and  the  “ ‘equality’  that 
poverty  produces”  (p.  93).  Women  must  be  assumed  among  the  “the  poor, 
the  blind  and  the  lame”  (p.  92).  Although  this  is  no  doubt  true,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  romanticize  the  situation  of  ancient  people,  as  if  the  ex- 
perience of  poverty  itself  could  give  rise  to  the  altruistic  ideal  of  equality 
as  we  understand  it.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  pervasive  presence  of  Hel- 
lenistic culture  in  Palestine  allows  for  the  presence  of  new  upper-class 
ideals  for  the  emancipation  of  women  as  women  among  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation (pp.  73-75,  80-88)  and  not  just  as  segments  of  an  impoverished  pop- 
ulation. Still,  Schottroff’s  contribution  to  current  feminist  discourse  on  the 
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New  Testament  should  not  be  overlooked  or  underestimated.  Well  writ- 
ten, easy  to  read,  and  with  sufficient,  but  not  unwieldy  documentation,  this 
volume  should  be  of  great  interest  to  scholars  and  lay  people  alike. 

Kathleen  E.  Corley 
University  of  Wisconsin  Oshkosh 


Marsden,  George  M.  The  Soul  of  the  American  University:  From  Protestant 
Establishment  to  Established  Nonbelief.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1994.  Pp.  xiv  -I-  462.  $35.00. 

It  would  be  easier  to  characterize — and  to  criticize — this  study  if  it  ad- 
vanced a “hard  thesis.”  A prospective  reader  might  take  the  subtitle,  “From 
Protestant  Establishment  to  Established  Nonbelief,”  to  be  such  a propo- 
sition. And  some  of  the  author’s  declarations  in  speeches  and  journals 
might  seem  to  advance  such  an  interpretation  aggressively.  But  The  Soul  of 
the  American  University  eschews  that  position  for  an  approach  that  construes 
the  subtitle  as  a “soft  theme.”  It  aspires  to  track  “pace-setting  schools”  at 
“revealing  moments”  in  their  histories.  Thus  the  study  is  comprised  of  sev- 
eral prologues  and  a postscript  separated  by  some  twenty-two  chapter-es- 
says on  noteworthy  and  significant  episodes  at  the  likes  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  California,  and  Michigan. 

Many  of  the  subjects  are  relatively  well  known.  Harvard’s  Eliot,  Yale’s 
Porter,  Princeton’s  McCosh,  among  many  others,  are  figures  worth  re- 
viewing as  they  sought  to  lead  higher  education  at  critical  junctures.  Mars- 
den is  a gifted  storyteller,  and  his  skills  make  the  separate  studies  engag- 
ing. So  this  book  can  be  taken  as  an  unusually  effective  “introduction”  to 
the  history  of  higher-educational  institutions,  from  marginal  colonial  col- 
leges to  thoroughly  established,  well-endowed  research  universities. 

But  there  is  also  a prescription.  Marsden  does  not  fool  himself  that  we 
could  return  to  a status  quo  ante — whenever  that  would  be!  Nor  does  he 
suggest,  except  in  passing,  what  a more  desirable  course  of  development 
might  have  been.  (That  notion — embedded  in  the  middle  of  the  study — 
appears  in  a very  brief  discussion  of  Abraham  Kuyper,  founder  of  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  who  contributed  to  the  “compartmentalizing”  of 
Dutch  society  along  religio-ethnic  lines,  a pattern,  I believe,  now  largely 
atrophied.)  But  he  does  propose  that  the  more  pluralistic  intellectual  smor- 
gasbord offered  in  contemporary  universities  should  present  older,  indeed 
traditional,  religious  perspectives  along  with  multicultural  and  feminist 
concerns.  In  short,  Marsden’s  plea  might  be  classified  under  the  “equal 
time”  rubric — in  this  case,  equal  time  for  orthodoxy.  From  his  viewpoint 
neither  the  significant  growth  in  the  attention  to  religion  on  American  cam- 
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puses  (outside  as  well  as  in  religious  studies  departments  and  programs)  nor 
the  astonishing  vitality  of  religious  practice  and  observance  among  colle- 
gians seems  worthy  of  note — let  alone  a positive  development. 

What  makes  the  study  so  topical  is  a simple  question:  after  the  Cold  War, 
with  the  prospect  of  reduced  government  support,  what  will  the  future  of 
higher  education  be?  Will  postmodern  societies  continue  uncritically  to  lav- 
ish support  upon  modern  universities?  And  what  do  the  latter  “owe”  to  na- 
tions, let  alone  a society?  If  Marsden’s  “soft  theme”  helps  thoughtful  read- 
ers to  become  better  informed  about  the  history  of  American  universities, 
then  all  of  us  will  be  in  his  debt.  But  more  knowledgeable  discussion  about 
the  future  of  higher  education  does  not  require  assent  to  the  core  argument 
of  the  book. 

In  my  view  one  difficulty  with  the  study  is  that  a “hard  thesis”  underlies 
the  beguiling  “soft  theme.”  Framed  provocatively,  Marsden  does  seem 
convinced  that  proverbially  religious  colonial  colleges  have  declined  or  de- 
generated into  institutions  that  in  principle  privilege  areligion,  or  worse, 
antireligious  values.  This  is  a thinly  disguised  version  of  the  secularization 
scenario  which,  ironically,  has  been  under  sustained  attack  in  the  academy 
in  part  because  it  seems  not  to  explain  the  salience  of  religion  as  it  has  been 
relocated  and  restructured  in  contemporary  America.  So  there  is  a sense  in 
which  the  study  is  precisely  “out  of  phase”  with  most  recent  inquiries,  and 
may  play  to  the  worst  of  fears,  those  grounded  in  uninformed  prejudices. 

Another  major  difficulty  is  that  Marsden’s  development  of  the  inquiry 
around  a “soft  theme”  means  that  he  avoids  reflecting  critically  upon  some 
very  important  assumptions;  they  are  taken  for  granted  and  not  subjected 
to  sustained  scrutiny.  Among  the  more  significant  in  my  view  is  the  as- 
sumption that  colleges  “grew  into”  universities  and  that  the  latter  wholly 
control  the  former’s  fate.  The  collegiate  ideal  as  a vehicle  for  the  liberal- 
arts  tradition  informed  most  of  the  nation’s  early  academic  institutions  and 
it  continues  to  be  a strong  shaping  influence  in  colleges — and  within  at  least 
some  segments  of  universities.  But  the  ideal  of  scientific  research  and  the 
commitment  to  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety were  new  cultural  impulses  in  nineteenth-century  America,  infusing 
universities,  professional  schools,  and  to  some  degree  colleges  too.  The  vi- 
tality of  higher  education  in  our  society  has  come  in  part  from  the  inter- 
action among  these  impulses.  (Recall  how  the  collegiate  tradition  atrophied 
in  eighteenth-century  England!) 

If  required  to  choose,  it  would  be  better  to  see  the  modern  university  as 
a new  creation  than  to  interpret  it  as  simply  a natural  extension  of  the  ear- 
lier collegiate  ideal.  Of  course,  older  institutions  adopted  one  or  both  of 
these  new  ideals  sooner  (Harvard)  or  later  (Princeton);  some  were  newly 
modeled  (Johns  Hopkins);  some  remained  closer  to  earlier  commitments 
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(Amherst).  But  to  underplay  the  significance  of  the  new  objectives  by  treat- 
ing the  institutions  as  “compromised  colleges”  forecloses  understanding  of 
the  real  issues  played  out  in  the  culture.  What  we  most  need  is  lively  and 
informed  discussion  of  the  larger  questions:  What  form(s)  will  education 
take  in  the  twenty-first  century?  What  will  be  the  college  and  university 
contributions  to,  and  their  places  in,  the  society?  What  role(s)  will  be  ac- 
corded to  religious  knowledge  and  practice(s)? 

Flawed  studies  have  a special  role  in  furthering  discussion  of  basic  ques- 
tions. George  Marsden’s  new  volume  will  surely  stimulate  needed  ex- 
changes. But  it  should  not  be  taken  as  the  last  word  on  this  vexed  set  of  is- 
sues. The  underlying  question  is  too  important  for  it  to  be  wrongly  posed. 

John  F.  Wrilson 
Princeton  University 


Nickle,  Keith  F.,  and  Timothy  F.  Lull,  eds.  A Common  Calling:  The  Witness 
of  Our  Reformation  Churches  in  Nonh  America  Today.  Minneapolis:  Augsburg, 
1993.  Pp.  88.  $4.99. 

This  small  volume  is  the  report  of  the  Lutheran-Reformed  Committee 
for  Theological  Conversations,  1988-92.  Participants  in  these  authorized 
conversations  are  representatives  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  (ELCA)  and  of  three  churches  of  the  Reformed  tradition:  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  (USA),  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ. 

This  is  now  the  third  round  of  these  dialogues.  The  report  of  the  first, 
1962-66,  was  published  under  the  title,  Marburg  Revisited  (Augsburg,  1966). 
The  brief  report  of  the  second  round,  1972-74,  can  be  found  included  with- 
in a larger  work,  Invitation  to  Action  (Fortress,  1984).  The  assigned  task  of 
this  third  round  has  been  “to  explore  what  next  steps  need  to  be  taken  on 
the  road  to  fuller  fellowship.” 

What  lies  behind  this  effort,  of  course,  is  four  centuries  of  distrust,  mis- 
understanding, and  official  condemnation  between  the  spiritual  progeny  of 
Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin.  Even  today  on  this  continent,  old  anath- 
emas still  have  surprising  power,  intercommunion  continues  to  elude,  and 
mutual  recognition  of  churches  and  ministers  has  thus  far  failed  to  become 
de  jure.  In  post-World  War  II  Europe,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
reached  effective  accommodation  through  the  Leuenberg  Agreements,  but 
not  so  in  North  America. 

This  well-written  report  traces  the  historical  and  geopolitical  circum- 
stances in  Europe  that  led  the  Reformers  first  to  seek  evangelical  unity,  then 
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to  pursue  a gradual  hardening  of  differences,  leading  later  to  confessional 
scholasticism  by  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 

Over  the  years  since,  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  have  followed  a 
somewhat  different  path  in  relation  to  their  own  historical  confessions.  For 
the  ELCA,  the  Augsburg  Confession  remains  unaltered,  and  new  confes- 
sional writings  are  not  added  to  the  Book  of  Concord.  The  Reformed  tra- 
dition, by  contrast,  has  witnessed  the  creation  and  use  of  a number  of  con- 
temporary confessions  of  faith. 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  this  committee’s  work  is  what  it  de- 
scribes as  “a  model  of  confessional  hermeneutics  which  does  not  surren- 
der the  deep  convictions  held  by  our  communities  of  faith  but  allows  for  a 
new  relationship  which  leaves  behind  the  bitterness  of  the  past”  (p.  9).  That 
relationship  is  seen  as  one  of  “mutual  affirmation  and  admonition.” 

That  thesis  is  then  tested  against  four  heretofore  divisive  theological  top- 
ics: the  historical  condemnations,  Christology,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  pre- 
destination. In  reassessing  how  the  churches’  confessional  texts  operate  in 
the  current  North  American  milieu,  the  report  concludes  that  these  his- 
torical differences  are  no  longer  church-dividing  issues,  but  are  points  of 
complementarity  and  mutual  correction  within  the  one  faith. 

The  report  gives  evidence  of  special  attention  having  been  paid  to  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  these  confessional  matters,  in  that  the  UCC 
has  no  book  of  confessional  texts  to  which  all  are  to  subscribe.  A special  ap- 
pendix is  attached  to  the  report  tracing  in  some  detail  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  UCC  commitment  to  Reformation  faith. 

The  report’s  conclusion  is  submitted  as  a “unanimous  recommendation” 
to  the  four  denominational  assemblies:  “That  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  declare  that  they  are  in  full 
communion  with  one  another.”  This  in  turn  is  spelled  out  in  seven  impli- 
cations that,  the  report  says,  “this  recommendation  requires.”  They  touch 
on  such  things  as  mutual  recognition  as  churches,  withdrawal  of  historical 
condemnations,  mutual  recognition  of  sacraments  and  ministries,  estab- 
lishment of  channels  for  ongoing  consultation  and  theological  dialogue,  and 
commitment  that  these  churches  shall  henceforth  live  together  in  a new  way. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  thoughtful  and  hopeful  report.  Regardless  of  the 
actions  that  the  respective  church  assemblies  may  take  on  these  recom- 
mendations, the  document  now  has  a life  of  its  own  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  these  four  communities  but  also  of  other  members  of 
the  wider  family  of  the  church  catholic. 

David  W.  A.  Taylor 
Consultation  on  Church  Union 
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Hoge,  Dean  R.,  Benton  Johnson,  and  Donald  A.  Luidens.  Vanishing  Bound- 
aries: The  Religion  of  Mainline  Protestant  Baby  Boomers.  Louisville:  West- 
minster/John Knox  Press,  1994.  Pp.  viii  + 254.  $17.99. 

The  authors  have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  interview  men  and  women 
confirmed  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Their  sam- 
ple covers  four  major  regions  (North  and  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  and  Oregon  and  California)  of  the  United  States  and  churches 
that  ranged  from  small  to  large  during  the  1960s.  The  individuals  whom 
they  interviewed  ranged  in  age  from  33  to  52  and  were  disproportionate- 
ly from  the  small-town  churches,  where  people  are  more  likely  to  have 
stayed  in  touch  with  each  other.  Individuals  from  the  larger  communities 
and  churches,  being  more  mobile,  were  harder  to  find  and  were  therefore 
underrepresented  in  the  final  sample.  As  a result,  there  is  a moderate 
bias  toward  “conventional  and  traditional  Protestant  persons”  (p.  223). 
The  “center”  is  holding,  since  most  of  the  ideological  polarization  in  the 
churches  goes  on  at  an  organizational  level  beyond  the  congregation. 

In  view  of  this  bias,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  authors  have 
identified  what  they  consider  to  be  the  churches’  “basic  problem:” 

As  we  analyzed  the  data  on  the  Baby  Boomers,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Gospel  message  is  not  compelling  to  those  who  see  it  as  culturally  and 
historically  relative  and  who  are  suspicious  of  any  putative  religious  au- 
thority. Here  is  the  most  basic  problem  facing  the  church  today,  (p.  206) 

The  center  may  be  holding,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  “ ‘Lay  liber- 
alism’ ...  is  an  unwillingness  to  make  authoritative  claims  on  matters  of 
faith”  (p.  207). 

The  problem  is  far  more  interesting  and  pervasive  than  is  suggested 
merely  by  data  on  church  membership  or  attendance,  since  even  among 
those  who  frequently  attend  church  there  is  a widespread  suspicion  of  “re- 
ligious authority.”  This  is  not  the  same  as  hostility  or  disrespect  toward  the 
church.  The  authors  make  it  clear  that  for  many  in  this  age  group  the 
churches  still  have  moral  authority.  The  point  is  that  such  authority  does 
not  extend  to  defining  what  to  believe  or  how  to  live.  The  Baby  Boomers 
might  accept  guidance  but  will  not  take  dictation.  Even  with  guidance,  how- 
ever, they  will  continue  to  think  for  themselves  and  make  their  own 
choices. 

In  this  volume  two  main  arguments  are  advanced  to  explain  the  decline 
not  only  in  church  membership  and  attendance  but  also  in  the  authority 
of  the  mainline  Protestant  denominations  during  the  past  half  century.  The 
first  argument  is  familiar.  The  trends  are  long-standing  and  date  at  least 
to  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  breakdown  of  communities  that  were 
the  context  for  thriving  congregations  is  partly  responsible.  The  growth  of 
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social  and  geographic  mobility  tends  to  limit  the  commitments  that  peo- 
ple make  to  their  churches  and  communities,  while  the  intensification  of 
demands  both  at  work  and  in  the  family  limit  the  time  and  energy  avail- 
able for  volunteerism.  More  important,  the  boom  after  the  Second  World 
War  was  atypical  of  the  century  and  should  not  be  used  as  a benchmark  for 
assessing  current  levels  of  church  vitality. 

Variations  on  this  theme  are  also  familiar.  Long-standing  secular  trends 
tend  to  break  down  institutions.  Medicine  loses  its  monopoly  on  health; 
schools  lose  their  monopoly  on  education.  Why  should  not  churches  lose 
their  monopoly  on  religion?  The  separation  of  faith  from  religion,  along 
with  the  separation  of  church  membership  from  denominational  affiliation, 
reflects  this  trend  toward  deinstitutionalization.  Furthermore,  these  trends 
were  heightened  by  the  experience  of  the  1960s,  although  the  trends  them- 
selves were  in  place  long  before.  Indeed,  with  every  new  generation  since 
the  1 940s  proportionally  fewer  members  of  each  age  group  take  up  church 
membership  during  the  years  of  maturity  and  the  raising  of  families. 

The  comforting  aspect  of  this  initial  argument  is  that  Presbyterians  need 
not  blame  themselves;  neither  should  other  mainline  denominations.  Soul 
searching  by  denominational  executives  and  planners  has  led  to  a variety 
of  possible  explanations:  that  the  church  was  too  liberal;  that  the  church 
was  not  liberal  enough;  that  the  church  was  too  relevant;  that  the  church 
was  not  relevant  enough;  and  so  on.  No  one  is  denying  in  these  pages  that 
denominational  elites  have  lost  touch  with  the  people  who  used  to  be  their 
constituencies  and  might  still  be  their  audiences;  the  point  is  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  the  denominations  are  thinking  or  planning,  since  most 
of  the  laity  are  not  paying  attention. 

The  second  argument  that  runs  through  these  pages  can  be  summarized 
by  quoting  the  authors: 

Today  Presbyterians  should  not  bemoan  the  lack  of  faith  and  church  com- 
mitment exhibited  by  their  youth,  since  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves.  No  outside  power  forcibly  pulled  their  children  away  from 
the  faith.  No  conquering  army  or  hostile  missionaries  destroyed  the  tra- 
dition. The  Presbyterians  made  the  decisions  themselves,  on  one  specific 
issue  after  another,  over  the  decades.  They  repeatedly  chose  openness  and 
cosmopolitanism,  (p.  200) 

Presbyterians,  like  mainline  Protestants  generally,  have  placed  a high  val- 
ue on  rationality,  on  education,  and  on  the  critical  analysis  of  authoritative 
texts.  They  have  sought  to  endow  the  laity  with  the  authority  to  inquire  in- 
to matters  of  faith,  and  they  require  of  their  laity  an  informed  and  re- 
sponsible approach  to  experience  and  tradition.  Their  children  dispropor- 
tionately go  on  to  higher  education,  live  in  a complex  world  partly  of  their 
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own  creating,  and  find  their  places  in  a highly  specialized  division  of  labor. 
No  wonder  that  the  faith  is  a matter  of  individual  judgment  and  personal 
responsibility. 

This  book  would  have  been  improved  by  discussion  of  a literature  that 
has  demonstrated  that  Christianity,  particularly  Protestant  Christianity, 
has  for  several  centuries  been  a major  cause  of  the  secularization  of  West- 
ern culture.  In  the  light  of  these  studies  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
the  authors  had  found  anything  other  than  a widespread  tendency  to  de- 
mystify religious  authority. 

Richard  Fenn 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Sanneh,  Lamin.  Encountering  the  West:  Christianity  and  the  Global  Cultural 
Process:  The  African  Dimension.  Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1993.  Pp.  286. 
$24.95. 

What  does  a west  African  scholar,  raised  a Muslim,  now  a Christian,  dis- 
cover when  he  moves  into  the  Euro-American  ethos,  and  what  does  it 
mean  for  faith  and  mission  amid  the  clash  of  cultures  across  the  world? 
Lamin  Sanneh  explores  this  field  with  a unique  perspective:  cultural  rather 
than  political;  missiological  rather  than  sociological;  African  and  Euro- 
American  in  vital  interaction. 

Sanneh’s  basic  thesis  is  as  clear  as  his  reflections  on  it  are  complex.  It  is 
the  one  triune  God  who,  in  the  biblical  message,  enters  all  cultures  to  af- 
firm, relativize,  and  transform  them,  bringing  them  into  fruitful  interac- 
tion with  other  cultures  in  human  society.  In  his  words,  “Christians  hallow 
culture  by  the  paradox  of  denying  its  intrinsic  sacrality,  and  elevate  it  by 
opposing  its  idolization.”  In  his  earlier  work,  Translating  the  Message,  San- 
neh demonstrated  this  in  the  creative  influence  of  Bible  translation  on  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  especially  those  of  Africa.  Here  he  extends  it  to  the 
whole  work  of  Christian  missions  as  agents  of  cultural  change  from  the  ear- 
liest years  of  the  church  to  today,  even  at  times  despite  the  intentions  of 
missionaries. 

To  this  thesis  belongs  an  antithesis.  Euro-American  culture  has  in  large 
part  lost  this  interaction  with  the  transcendent  word  to  which  it  owes  its 
origin  and  vitality,  and  wanders  about  seeking  human  absolutes  to  take  its 
place.  Sanneh  draws  on  Lesslie  Newbigin’s  analysis  here  but  elaborates  it 
with  his  own  study  and  experience.  The  Enlightenment’s  confidence  in  sci- 
entific reason  and  human  moral  agency  posed  a cultural  monism  that 
reduced  religion  to  peripheral  subjectivity.  This  confidence  has  been  un- 
dermined by  the  “natural  realism”  of  literary  figures  such  as  Ibsen,  Poe,  Tur- 
genev, and  Zola,  and  by  Freud’s  psychological  deconstruction.  The  conse- 
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quence  is  cultural  relativism,  which  can  result  in  the  extreme  ethnocentrism 
of  Hitler  or  Mussolini,  or  in  a confused  henotheism  wherein  the  values  of 
each  culture  are  ultimate  in  their  own  spheres,  cultures  are  frozen  in  their 
identity,  and  no  comparative  judgment  or  transformation  is  legitimate.  In 
America  this  shows  itself  as  a strange  combination  of  individualism  and  ter- 
ritorial absolutism. 

This  description  does  not  do  justice  to  the  abundance  of  references  and 
insights  the  book  contains.  One  of  its  greatest  values  is  a thirty-page  bib- 
liography ranging  over  the  field.  Sanneh’s  style  is  more  elliptic  and  sug- 
gestive than  declarative.  The  book  is  worth  reading,  even  studying,  for  just 
this  reason.  We  are  invited  to  accompany  an  African  Christian  as  he  explores 
our  “Western”  culture  in  all  its  baffling  plurality,  to  discover  its  relation  to 
the  judging  and  saving  work  of  God. 

Charles  C.  West 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Sharma,  Arvind,  ed.  Our  Religions:  The  Seven  World  Religions  Introduced  by 
Preeminent  Scholars  fi-om  Each  Tradition.  San  Francisco:  HarperSanFrancis- 
co,  1993.  Pp.  xi  + 536.  $30.00. 

In  our  increasingly  pluralistic  and  multicultural  society  in  North  Amer- 
ica, this  kind  of  book  is  greatly  needed.  It  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  in  general  nor  a series  of  thumbnail  sketches  of  all  the  world’s 
religions.  Rather,  it  is  a comprehensive  and  detailed  treatment  of  seven  re- 
ligious traditions,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam,  that  is,  those  represented  by  the  contributors. 
They  are  Arvind  Sharma  (Hinduism)  who  also  edited  the  work  and  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Religion  at  McGill  University;  Masao  Abe  (Bud- 
dhism), most  recently  at  Purdue  University;  Tu  Wei-Ming  (Confucianism) 
and  Harvey  Cox  (Christianity),  both  of  Harvard;  Liu  Xiaogan  (Taoism),  pre- 
viously professor  at  Beijing  University  and  currently  a visiting  scholar  at 
Princeton  University;  Jacob  Neusner  (Judaism),  Professor  of  Religious 
Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Florida;  and  Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr  (Is- 
lam), professor  of  Islamic  Studies  at  George  Washington  University.  What 
is  different  about  this  book,  compared  with  other  works  of  its  kind,  is  that 
the  contributors  not  only  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  religious  tra- 
ditions about  which  they  write,  they  are  lifelong  adherents  to  those  reli- 
gions. 

The  publication  of  Our  Religio?is  commemorates  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  World’s  Religions  which  met  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  the  distribution  of  the  book  was  launched  during  the 
1993  Parliament  which  included  a well-attended  seminar  led  by  the  authors. 
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The  seven  essays  that  comprise  the  book  are  thorough — some  may  think 
they  are  too  thorough — up-to-date,  analytical,  and  informative.  Collectively, 
they  display  a similarity  in  structure,  which  allows  for  certain  comparisons, 
but  there  is  nothing  stilted  or  uniform  about  them.  Each  writer  was  free 
to  develop  his  theme,  and  most  do  it  creatively.  All  the  religions  are  treat- 
ed respectfully,  even  sympathetically,  but  not  necessarily  uncritically. 
Though  the  contents  for  the  most  part  are  clearly  aimed  at  general  read- 
ers, not  specialists,  anyone  will  benefit  from  reading  this  text. 

Each  essay  includes  the  writer’s  own  definition  of  his  particular  religion 
followed  by  a description  of  its  multiple  branches  or  divisions,  current 
forms,  organizational  patterns,  history,  sacred  texts,  how  the  religion  func- 
tions, the  principal  doctrines  or  beliefs,  and  its  status  in  the  contemporary 
world.  All  the  chapters  therefore  are  helpful  in  understanding  the  essence, 
history,  and  appeal  of  each  religious  tradition.  Sharma’s  amusing  comment 
in  the  conclusion  will  be  appreciated  by  most  readers.  He  says,  “I  felt  like 
converting  to  the  religious  tradition  I happened  to  be  reading  about,  only 
some  of  them  would  not  let  me,  at  least  not  easily.” 

The  discussions  I find  most  intriguing  and  of  practical  use  are  those  on 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Islam.  I am  continuing  to  ponder  the 
chapter  on  Judaism  which  I find  to  be  the  least  satisfying  primarily  because 
it  is  Neusner’s  philosophy  of  Judaism,  not  an  exposition  of  Judaism.  Har- 
vey Cox’s  treatment  of  Christianity  is  novel  if  not  unique.  After  summarizing 
early  Christian  history,  he  defines  Christianity  neither  theoretically  nor  doc- 
trinally,  but  instead  he  employs  what  he  calls  “outstanding  personages”: 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  He  gives 
lesser  attention  to  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Teresa  of  Avila,  Catherine  of  Siena, 
and  an  array  of  other  artists,  theologians,  reformers,  writers,  and  preach- 
ers. Most  of  these,  however,  are  only  alluded  to,  which,  I suspect,  will  an- 
noy some  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  having  Christianity  treated 
chronologically,  theologically,  confessionally,  and  around  certain  renowned 
figures.  Cox  mentions  a number  of  these,  but  he  casts  a wider  net,  and  his 
choices  of  “contemporary  saints”  represent  an  atypical  mixture:  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  Simone  Weil,  Dorothy  Day,  Camilo  Torres  Restrepo,  Moth- 
er Teresa,  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Is  this  not,  however,  an  accurate  rep- 
resentation of  the  diversity  in  Christianity,  and  can  one  not  better  under- 
stand the  Christian  faith — or  any  other  religion  for  that  matter — by  see- 
ing it  lived  out  in  flesh-and-blood  individuals  rather  than  by  summaries  or 
analyses  of  its  doctrines  and  rituals?  Deserving  special  mention  is  Cox’s  ap- 
praisal of  the  future  of  Christianity  in  light  of  the  remarkable  growth  of 
Pentecostalism,  the  impact  of  liberation  theologies,  and  the  increasing  role 
of  women  in  the  church. 

This  last  development,  namely,  the  increasing  role  of  women  in  the 
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church,  however,  provokes  a fundamental  question.  If  women  are  truly  gain- 
ing status  in  Christianity  (as  well  as  in  other  religions) — and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  is  happening — why  were  none  invited  to  be  contributors  to 
this  study?  Most  of  the  essayists  refer  to  women  here  and  there,  but  except 
for  Cox,  they  treat  them  as  little  more  than  historical  addenda. 

Like  all  works  of  this  magnitude,  much  is  left  out,  and  occasional  mis- 
takes creep  into  the  text,  such  as  the  reference  to  Mother  Teresa  as  “a  Por- 
tuguese Roman  Catholic  nun”  (p.  392)  and  the  dismissal  of  some  of  In- 
donesia’s primal  religions  as  “archaic”  religious  forms  (p.  521). 

For  me  the  chapter  on  Islam  was  extraordinarily  illuminating,  but  also 
somewhat  troubling  in  that,  while  Sayyed  Nasr  obviously  knows  Muslim 
history,  doctrine,  and  practice,  and  he  skillfully  relates  these  to  contempo- 
rary events  within  and  without  the  Muslim  world,  his  apologetic  and  not 
too  veiled  polemic  at  times,  both  in  the  essay  and  in  his  presentation  at  the 
Parliament,  were  distracting,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  overall  tone  and 
objectivity  of  the  book. 

What  appear  to  me  to  be  lapses  in  this  volume  do  not,  however,  dimin- 
ish its  overall  value.  It  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  that  establishes  a new 
bench  mark  for  interfaith  cooperation,  dialogue,  and  understanding. 

Alan  Neely 

. Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Sonderegger,  Katherine.  That  Jesus  Christ  Was  Born  a Jew:  Karl  Barth's 
“ Doctrine  of  Israel."  University  Park:  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press, 
1992.  Pp.  viii  + 191.  $32.50. 

One  is  pleased  to  see  the  emergence  of  a growing  group  of  young  the- 
ologians committed  to  the  heritage  of  Christian  dogmatics  and  undaunted 
by  the  pressing  practical  issues  that  confront  Christian  life  and  faith. 
Katherine  Sonderegger  proves  herself  to  be  among  such  company  in  her 
analysis  and  criticism  of  Karl  Barth’s  doctrine  of  Israel.  While  Sondereg- 
ger locates  herself  at  the  outset  in  the  company  of  the  Jewish-Christian  di- 
alogue, she  is  not  swayed  by  its  more  romantic  temptations.  She  is  too  tak- 
en with  the  calling  of  a Christian  dogmatics  that  must  make  theological 
sense  of  the  existence  of  Jews  apart  from  Christ  to  fall  into  the  lure  of  plu- 
ralism in  which  dogmatic  work  is  finally  at  best  a parochial  affair  to  be  over- 
thrown for  some  variant  of  the  many-paths-to-the-same-summit  approach 
to  world  religions.  And  she  is  too  firmly  persuaded  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
theological  undertaking  to  allow  Christian  guilt  and  the  desire  for  Jewish 
approval  to  overwhelm  Christian  theology. 

In  firmly  resisting  this  strategy,  Sonderegger  places  herself  squarely  in 
the  midst  of  what  she  realizes  is  the  insoluble  tension  between  Christian- 
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ity  and  Judaism.  And  she  faces  the  music.  Perhaps  because  he  is  the  latest 
and  most  rigorous  exponent  of  theological  anti-Judaism,  Karl  Barth  is  a for- 
midable opponent  in  the  current  struggle  to  face  the  history  of  Christian 
contempt  for  Jews  and  Judaism.  Sonderegger  treats  Barth  with  deftly  bal- 
anced respect  for  his  dogmatic  consistency  and  mistrust  of  his  achievement. 
At  every  point  in  her  analysis  she  draws  back  from  caricaturing  Barth, 
while  recognizing  points  at  which  he  fell  prey  to  medieval  caricature  of  and 
contempt  for  Jews. 

She  traces  Barth’s  doctrine  of  Israel  from  the  Romerbrief  through  the  Dog- 
matics, and  finally  to  Barth’s  support  for  the  State  of  Israel  as  a coherent 
exposition  of  his  revolutionary  doctrine  of  election  based  on  the  historical 
datum  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  a Jew.  God’s  promises  and  covenant  with 
Israel,  made  good  for  all  humankind  in  Jesus  Christ,  secure  Israel’s  place 
as  the  elect  of  God  to  whom  all  Christians  are  bound.  But  Israel’s  election 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  election  is  two-sided.  Israel’s 
rejection  of  its  own  messiah  serves  the  church  and  the  world  as  the  pinna- 
cle of  disobedient,  sinful  humanity,  which  rejects  its  own  election  and  in- 
curs the  wrath  of  God.  Indeed,  Barth’s  doctrine  of  election  is  impossible 
without  the  Jews,  the  disobedient  elect  of  God  who  stand  as  an  object  les- 
son to  the  church  itself.  Israel  inherently  and  inexorably  plays  the  Judas  to 
God’s  Jesus. 

In  addition  to  the  strengths  of  the  book  already  mentioned,  Sondereg- 
ger is  a refreshingly  lucid  and  thoughtful  writer,  not  lacking  in  passion  ap- 
propriate to  the  problem  at  hand.  She  clearly  distinguishes  her  voice  from 
that  of  her  interlocutors,  especially  Friedrich  Marquardt,  whose  work  on 
Barth’s  doctrine  of  Israel  she  engages  at  every  point  of  her  own  analysis. 
Sonderegger  is  well  equipped  for  her  undertaking.  She  is  conversant  with 
the  literature  of  the  contemporary  dialogue  and  with  the  dogmatic  sources 
from  which  Barth  drew.  And  she  does  not  hesitate  to  name  Luther’s  teach- 
ing on  the  Jews  and  Hegel’s  ingratiating  presence  in  the  background  of 
Barth’s  meticulous  and  ruthlessly  consistent  anti-Judaism. 

Finally,  Sonderegger  does  not  deprive  the  reader  of  her  considered  judg- 
ment of  Barth’s  achievement  and  her  own  advice  for  future  work  on  this 
problem.  She  firmly  shuts  the  door  on  the  medieval  caricatures  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  that  Barth  failed  to  resist  and  insists  on  the  study  of  Judaism  in  its 
own  self-definition,  a task  Barth,  like  most  Christian  theologians,  shunned. 
But  she  does  not  overthrow  Barth  by  any  means.  She  takes  from  him  his 
constant  play  on  doublets.  Israel  and  the  church,  Judas  and  Jesus  mirror  and 
imply  one  another.  They  cannot  be  reduced  to  or  separated  from  one  an- 
other. Neither  can  the  one  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  other, 
for  they  are  bound  together  by  common  texts  and  a common  history.  Son- 
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deregger  is  to  be  applauded  for  avoiding  easy  answers  to  serious  problems. 
Would  that  others  would  learn  from  her  example. 

Ellen  T.  Charry 
Perkins  School  of  Theology 
Southern  Methodist  University 

Edwards,  Robert  L.  Of  Singular  Genius , of  Singular  Grace:  A Biography  of 
Horace  Bushnell.  Cleveland:  Pilgrim  Press,  1992.  Pp.  xi  + 405.  $24.95. 

As  the  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Immanuel  Congregational  Church  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut — Horace  Bushnell’s  longtime  church — Robert  L.  Ed- 
wards stands  in  a unique  position  to  tell  the  life  story  of  the  extraordinary 
churchman,  philosopher,  educator,  and  social  activist.  Bushnell  (1802-76) 
emerges  in  Edwards’  work  as  an  independent  thinker:  an  adherent  to  the 
liberal  Calvinism  of  his  day  who  was  also  a questioner  of  that  tradition;  an 
open-minded  person  of  faith  who  advocated  the  role  of  religion  in  shap- 
ing society;  a citizen  proud  of  his  country’s  growth  but  critical  of  ecologi- 
cal destruction  and  political  corruption. 

From  his  rustic  upbringing  in  northwestern  Connecticut,  to  his  educa- 
tion at  Yale  College,  to  his  years  at  North  Church,  and  beyond,  Bushnell 
formulated  an  intuitive  view  of  religion  that,  reminiscent  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, hewed  a middle  way.  Essential  to  understanding  Bushnell  is  his 
central  concept  of  “comprehensiveness.”  No  single  system  of  belief,  he  as- 
serted, had  a monopoly  on  truth;  therefore  as  a pastor  and  theologian  he 
kept  himself  open  to  new  influences.  In  works  such  as  God  in  Christ  (1849), 
Bushnell,  aligning  himself  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  argued  that  God 
speaks  to  us  in  symbolic,  aesthetic  ways  through  revelation  and  creation. 
On  this  basis,  he  condemned  attempts  by  orthodox  theologians  to  reduce 
“true”  religion  to  concrete  definitions.  Bushnell’s  “comprehensiveness” 
and  view  of  language  also  affected  his  theology  of  conversion,  as  seen  in  his 
most  famous  work,  Christian  Nurture  (1847).  Here  he  described  conversion 
as  a steady  spiritual  growth,  criticizing  not  merely  the  prevailing  empha- 
sis on  a momentary,  datable  experience  as  a sign  of  true  conversion  but  al- 
so the  entire  revival  system. 

The  story  of  Bushnell  is  especially  compelling  given  the  current  inter- 
est in  the  role  of  religion  during  the  Civil  War.  Amid  the  self-righteous- 
ness and  triumphalism  heard  from  Northern  pulpits  during  and  in  the 
wake  of  the  war,  Bushnell  took  a more  reflective,  forgiving  stance.  He  saw 
the  war  as  a culmination  of  a process  begun  at  the  Revolution:  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  based  on  “godless  theorizing,”  and  the  United  States  was 
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paying  for  the  framers’  omission.  In  Bushnell’s  view,  a democracy  could  not 
stand  unless  it  was  under  God.  Sacrifice  was  therefore  the  lesson  of  the  con- 
flict; the  blood  spilled  on  countless  battlefields  was  an  atonement  (a  theme 
he  pursued  in  Vicarious  Sacrifice  [1866])  for  the  nation’s  sins.  When  the  war 
ended,  Bushnell  felt  that  the  debt  had  been  paid  and  that  America  was  now 
a redeemed  nation.  He  announced  a new  American  spirit  and,  like  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  called  on  his  fellow  Northerners  not  to  seek  revenge  on  the 
South. 

For  all  of  his  “singular  genius,”  however,  Bushnell  was  also  a man  of  his 
times,  and  Edwards — perhaps  too  apologetically — shows  us  this  side  of  his 
subject  as  well.  Bushnell’s  sermons  contained  a strong  element  of  anti- 
Catholicism,  a legacy  of  his  Puritan  heritage.  The  peoples  of  the  West  in 
his  view  were  uniformly  “barbaric”  and  sorely  in  need  of  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  Christianity — specifically,  New  England’s  brand  of  Christianity. 
Though  the  Civil  War  helped  to  change  his  attitudes  towards  African 
Americans,  Bushnell  through  most  of  his  life  viewed  them  as  an  inferior 
race.  And  only  grudgingly  did  he  come  to  support  the  struggle  for  women’s 
rights;  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  condemned  suffrage  for  women  as  The  Re- 
form Against  Nature  (1869). 

Edwards’  biography  is  not  a detailed  analysis  of  Bushnell’s  theology,  nor 
does  it  pretend  to  be.  Rather,  Bushnell’s  writings  and  his  personal  activi- 
ties are  helpfully  connected  to  his  interests  and  to  events  in  the  larger  world. 
Among  the  book’s  more  valuable  contributions  is  its  highlighting  of  Bush- 
nell’s  remarkable  relationship  with  the  Hartford  North  Church,  which 
supported  him  despite  widespread  criticism  of  their  pastor.  Just  as  valuable 
is  Edwards’  reconstruction  of  the  Connecticut  ecclesiastical  scene,  charac- 
terized by  feuding  county  associations  of  ministers  and  academic  institu- 
tions. In  this  battle  of  conservatives  and  liberals,  Bushnell  was  protected  by 
his  Hartford  Central  Association.  In  addition,  Bushnell’s  influence  is  seen 
in  his  varied  circle  of  acquaintances,  which  ranged  from  Frederick  Olmsted, 
the  designer  of  New  York’s  Central  Park,  to  Boston  Unitarian  minister 
Cyrus  Bartol,  to  American  literary  pioneer  Mark  Twain. 

Kenneth  P.  Minkema 
Yale  University 

Chevallier,  Marjolaine.  Pierre  Poiret  (1646-1719):  Du  protest antisme  a la 
mystique.  Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1994.  Pp.  295. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  ways  to  come  to  understand  theology,  his- 
tory, or  piety  (spirituality)  is  by  entering  into  the  life  of  an  individual  who 
embodies  or  expresses  distinctive  features  of  the  Christian  story.  Some  fig- 
ures enable  the  observer  to  grasp  the  motivating  forces  of  an  age;  others 
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highlight  the  stresses  and  strains,  raising  questions  or  proposing  solutions 
that  their  own  age  rejects  but  some  other  time  welcomes.  Pierre  Poiret,  a 
French  Reformed  pastor  turned  mystic,  a man  of  ecumenical  tolerance  who 
honored  highly  women’s  religious  leadership  and  devoted  much  of  his  life 
to  editing  their  writings,  is  one  of  that  second  group  who  fit  so  awkward- 
ly in  their  own  age.  To  forget  these  untraditional  characters  is,  however,  to 
simplify  the  Christian  story  to  the  point  that  it  makes  little  sense. 

Chevallier’s  revised  doctoral  thesis  helps  to  rescue  Pierre  Poiret  from  the 
obscurity  that  has  generally  been  his  lot.  Her  very  readable  book  is  divid- 
ed into  two  main  sections,  biographical  and  theological.  The  second  part 
analyzes  in  thoughtful,  synthetic  fashion  Poiret’s  understanding  of  God,  hu- 
manity, salvation  history,  the  mystical  way,  and  practical  theology,  but  to 
understand  the  teaching  it  is  essential  to  know  the  life. 

Pierre  Poiret  was  born  in  1646  to  a family  of  French  Huguenots  whose 
ancestors  had  settled  in  the  city  of  Metz.  Two  years  later,  the  relatively  lib- 
eral city  became  part  of  France,  which  was  moving  gradually  toward  the  Re- 
vocation (in  1685)  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598),  the  treaty  that  gave  Protes- 
tants a legal  place  in  France.  A bright  boy  of  somewhat  fragile  health, 
Poiret  was  orphaned  at  a young  age,  but  received  a good  education,  thanks 
to  the  Reformed  church  leaders  of  Metz.  He  continued  his  education  in  Basel 
and  Heidelberg,  where  he  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  share  the  views  of 
Descartes  in  philosophy  and  the  “conditional  universalism”  of  the  Saumur 
professor  Moise  Amyraut  in  theology.  In  1669  Poiret  was  ordained  in  the 
Reformed  church  and  served  for  some  years  as  a pastor  of  French  refugees 
in  the  German  city  of  Annweiler.  A rather  unhappy  marriage  was  part  of 
these  years,  but  a new  love — mysticism — was  also  beginning  to  develop. 

Poiret  became  increasingly  attracted  to  mystical  writings,  reading  the 
Theologia  Germanica  so  dear  to  Martin  Luther,  editing  the  Imitation  of 
Christ , and  generally  delving  ever  more  deeply  into  the  late-medieval 
Rheinish  mystics.  The  first  of  his  own  writings,  especially  influenced  by 
Cartesian  philosophy,  also  comes  from  this  period.  Contacts  with  some  of 
the  early  pietists,  including  P.  J.  Spener,  indicate  the  movement  of  Poiret’s 
spirit  as  well,  and  his  encounter  with  the  writings  of  Antoinette  Bourignon 
was  decisive.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  crises,  Poiret’s 
parish  released  him,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  Netherlands  as 
a writer  and  especially  editor  of  religious  texts. 

Poiret  sensed  something  lacking  in  the  cold  predestinarian  theology  of 
many  of  his  Protestant  contemporaries,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  editing 
mystical  texts  to  satisfy  this  spiritual  thirst.  The  most  important  religious 
personalities  whom  Poiret  met  were  two  striking  women,  Bourignon  and 
Madame  Guyon,  whom  their  disciples  considered  inspired  voices  of  God 
recalling  sinful  people  to  simple  faith  and  holy  living  by  the  mystical  path 
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of  complete  self-denial  and  quiet  submission  to  God.  The  major  work  of 
the  young  editor  was  a complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Bourignon,  the 
central  figure  in  Poiret’s  spiritual  journey,  and  the  last  major  work  of  the 
elderly  man  was  the  chief  role  in  publishing  the  complete  works  of  Madame 
Guyon.  Along  the  way,  Poiret  edited  selections  of  other  mystical  saints,  and 
published  a number  of  original  writings,  including  a short  but  important 
piece  on  religious  education. 

Poiret  was,  for  a Protestant  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  an  unusual 
thinker,  whose  work  aroused  conflict  in  various  arenas:  confessional,  the- 
ological, and  philosophical.  His  advocacy  of  mysticism,  which  was  not  tra- 
ditional among  Protestants,  and  his  great  emphasis  on  the  witness  of  holy 
people,  saints,  was  unacceptable  to  many  of  Poiret’s  fellow  Protestants.  In 
his  appreciation  for  Catholic  mystics,  Poiret  had  relatively  less  sympathy 
than  might  be  expected  for  his  fellow  French  Protestants  who  were  being 
forced  to  convert  to  Catholicism;  confession  mattered  less  than  devotion 
to  the  truth,  which  Poiret  believed  could  be  accessible  in  the  Mass  as  well 
as  in  Protestant  worship.  Poiret’s  emphatic  rejection  of  predestination  and 
his  strong  insistence  on  the  role  of  suffering  and  purgation  in  sanctifica- 
tion upset  Protestant  (especially  Lutheran)  theologians  as  much  as  his  rel- 
ative indifference  to  confessional  boundaries  angered  persecuted  French 
Protestants.  Though  eminent  contemporaries  (e.g.,  Pierre  Bayle)  respect- 
ed the  young  Poiret  as  a talented  interpreter  of  Descartes,  when  Poiret  the 
Cartesian  was  subordinated  to  Poiret  the  mystic,  criticism  and  sometimes 
ridicule  followed — to  which  the  personally  gentle  Poiret  replied  with  vig- 
orous polemic. 

Pierre  Poiret:  who  was  he?  Why  was  he  significant?  Chevallier’s  subti- 
tle, “from  Protestantism  to  Mysticism,”  points  to  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  his  life  story.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  late  twentieth  century,  Poiret 
seems  strikingly  “modern.”  There  is  a strong  ecumenical  echo  in  Poiret’s 
effort  to  balance  the  traditional  confessional  theology  with  the  devotional 
and  mystical  insights  of  a wider  Christian  heritage,  although  his  story  pos- 
es the  perennial  question  of  how  to  integrate  one’s  own  heritage  with  that 
of  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  faith.  Many  modern  Christians  might  recog- 
nize in  Poiret’s  lifework  of  publishing  texts  of  spiritual  devotion  a theo- 
logical leader  whose  contributions  would  be  welcomed  today.  The  histo- 
rian knows  that  each  case  is  different,  and  no  one  can  simply  be  transplanted 
from  one  age  to  another,  but  it  is  an  enrichment  to  the  modern  church  to 
have  voices  and  personalities  of  an  earlier  day  reclaimed  in  the  lively  and 
thoughtful  way  in  which  Chevallier  has  brought  Pierre  Poiret  back  on  the 
stage. 

Elsie  McKee 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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Wright,  Nancy  G.,  and  Donald  Kill.  Ecological  Healing:  A Christian  Vision. 
Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books;  New  York:  CODEL,  1993.  Pp.  ix  + 161.  $12.95. 

Christian  churches  have  not  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  environmental 
movement,  and  Christianity  has  come  under  fire  from  some  environmen- 
talists as  a direct  cause  of  today’s  global  ecological  crisis.  Acknowledging 
that  “the  relative  silence  of  Christian  churches  has  made  them  partners  in 
the  evolution  of  the  current  ecological-justice  crisis,”  Nancy  Wright  and 
Donald  Kill  issue  a clarion  call  to  Christians  in  Ecological  Healing:  A Chris- 
tian Vision.  Summoning  the  church  to  conversion  on  this  “ultimate  pro-life 
issue,”  Wright  and  Kill  argue  that  the  gospel  requires  Christians  to  respond 
to  the  plight  of  the  world’s  poor,  including  the  despoiled  and  exploited 
earth.  Further,  they  insist  that  Christianity  offers  great  untapped  resources 
for  building  a sustainable  and  ecologically  sound  relationship  with  the  nat- 
ural world. 

Published  by  CODEL  (Coordination  in  Development,  Inc.),  Ecological 
Healing  fills  a clear  need  for  a book  that  integrates  Christian  faith  with  hard- 
hitting economic  and  social  analysis.  Written  by  a United  Church  of  Christ 
minister  (Wright)  and  a Catholic  priest  and  Columban  missionary  (Kill), 
the  book  draws  on  the  insights  of  Christians  working  in  development  pro- 
jects around  the  globe  “in  order  to  respond  from  a faith  perspective  to  the 
environmental  crisis  so  evident  in  our  world  today.”  The  book  aims  to  help 
Christians  “reflect,  worship,  and  act  in  light  of  the  pain  and  graciousness 
of  the  Earth  and  of  human  beings.” 

The  first  part  of  the  book  presents  a concise,  accessible  introduction  to 
the  interconnected  crises  of  ecological  deterioration  and  the  growth  of 
poverty  worldwide.  Unjust  land  distribution,  gender  inequality",  exploita- 
tive labor  practices  and  population  growth  are  some  of  the  factors  leading 
to  both  human  misery  and  ecological  destruction.  The  book  continues 
with  a discussion  of  “indigenous  peoples  and  the  earth”  (chap.  3).  The  au- 
thors stress  the  need  for  Christians  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  indigenous 
peoples,  who  have  much  to  teach  us  about  living  sustainably  on  the  earth. 
Next,  Wright  and  Kill  ask  the  important  question,  “What  went  wrong?” 
(chap.  4).  Two  major  sources  of  the  current  ecological/social  crisis  are 
identified:  the  Enlightenment  and  the  rise  of  industrialization.  Arguing  that 
Enlightenment  values  have  led  us  to  our  present  impasse,  the  authors  stress 
the  need  for  Christians  to  supplement  or  replace  these  values  with  those 
found  in  Christianity  and  other  religions.  The  remainder  of  the  book  pre- 
sents different  ways  in  which  Christians  can  move  our  world  toward 
ecological  wholeness.  The  Bible  as  an  essential  resource  for  ecologically 
concerned  Christians  is  first  explored,  followed  by  a helpful  overview  of  dif- 
ferent theological  approaches  to  the  environmental  crisis.  The  authors 
summarize  the  work  of  Thomas  Berry,  Sallie  McFague,  and  Loren  Wilkin- 
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son  as  examples  of  each  approach.  Concluding  the  book  is  a chapter  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  strategies  that  have  the  potential  to  lead  us  “Toward  a Sus- 
tainable World.” 

Ecological  Healing  is  a great  resource  for  pastors,  teachers,  students,  and 
laypersons  who  want  to  study  the  global  ecological  crisis  from  a Christian- 
faith  perspective.  It  invites  participation  and  encourages  action.  Each  chap- 
ter ends  with  “suggestions  for  individual  reflection  or  group  discussion,” 
making  this  a useful  book  for  churches,  Bible  study  groups,  Sunday  School, 
and  other  group  settings.  Four  appendices  provide  further  resources  for 
study  and  action,  including  “A  New  Decalogue”  and  “Earth  Covenant:  A 
Citizen’s  Treaty  for  Common  Ecological  Security.”  The  economic  and  so- 
cial analysis  is  accessible  to  the  lay  reader,  and  the  sections  on  scripture  and 
Christian  ecological  theology  would  be  especially  helpful  to  those  not 
aware  of  the  ecologically  positive  aspects  of  Christianity. 

At  times,  however,  the  book  comes  across  as  too  positive.  The  tone  of 
the  book  seems  overly  optimistic,  without  enough  acknowledgment  of  the 
serious  resistance  that  meets  any  attempt  to  change  the  status  quo.  Further, 
the  book  implies  that  Christian  complicity  in  the  environmental  crisis  is  lim- 
ited to  the  failure  to  implement  scriptural  and  ethical  teachings.  The  ways 
in  which  Christian  scripture  and  theology  may  have  actively  contributed  to 
our  current  situation  are  largely  ignored.  Blame  for  global  inequities  and 
ecological  destruction  is  conveniently  attributed  to  secular  movements, 
while  Christian  and  other  religious  traditions  provide  the  solutions.  The 
danger  lies  in  prescribing  medicine  to  a patient  without  informing  him  or 
her  of  the  risks.  A deeper  challenge  to  the  Christian  tradition  is  needed,  one 
that  probes  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  relationship  of  Christiani- 
ty to  the  natural  world.  Nevertheless,  Ecological  Healing:  A Christian  Vision 
is  an  excellent  resource  for  Christians  struggling  to  heed  God’s  call  to  be 
stewards  of  God’s  glorious  and  fragile  creation. 

Janet  L.  Parker 
Union  Theological  Seminary 

Buttrick,  David.  A Captive  Voice:  The  Liberation  of  Preaching.  Louisville: 
Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1994.  Pp.  xii  + 164.  $12.99. 

In  this  volume,  Vanderbilt  homiletician  David  Buttrick  charges  that  the 
collective  voice  of  the  American  mainline  pulpit  has  been  taken  captive  by 
a “pericope  preaching”  that  presupposes  the  scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.  Buttrick  traces  such  “biblicism”  to  the  mid-century  biblical  theolo- 
gy movement,  to  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  post-Vatican  II  common 
lectionary,  and,  above  all,  to  the  pervasive  and  pernicious  influence  of  Karl 
Barth,  who  emerges  in  each  chapter  as  the  arch-foil  to  a liberated  preach- 
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ing  that  engages  the  world.  Freedom  from  our  pulpit  fixation  on  the  scrip- 
tures will  only  come  when  homiletics  again  acknowledges  natural  theolo- 
gy, apologetics,  and  rhetoric  as  allies  of  the  gospel. 

These  views  are  elaborated  in  four  chapters,  three  of  which — “Preach- 
ing and  Bible,”  “Preaching  and  Church,”  and  “Preaching  and  Culture” — 
inaugurated  The  Donald  Macleod — Short  Hills  Community  Congrega- 
tional Church  Preaching  Lecture  Series  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1992.  The 
fourth  chapter,  “Preaching  and  Method,”  helpfully,  if  ironically,  detailing 
Buttrick’s  own  movement  from  pericope  (Lk.  16:19-26)  to  sermon,  was  orig- 
inally given  before  an  Anglican  Festival  of  Preaching  in  York. 

Buttrick’s  writing  is  full  of  homiletic  hyperbole,  “glittering  generali- 
ties,” and  characterizations  of  theological  positions  and  historical  periods 
that  are  often  caricatures.  His  staccato  assertions,  imperiously  delivered  in 
a “this-is-the-way-it-is”  tone,  prevail  over  sustained  argumentation.  The  au- 
thor’s opinions  are  likely  to  nettle  some  widely  held  assumptions  about 
preaching,  and  this  may  be  the  real  value  of  a polemical  tract  that  prefers 
provocation  over  persuasion. 

James  F.  Kay 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary7 

Juengst,  Sara  Covin.  Sharing  Faith  with  Children:  Rethinking  the  Children's 
Sermon.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1994.  Pp.  116.  $11.99. 

In  the  foreword,  Thomas  G.  Long,  Patton  Professor  of  Preaching  and 
Worship  at  Princeton  Seminary,  calls  this  book  a wonderful  gift  to  all 
preachers.  Juengst’s  book  is  also  a gift  to  church  educators,  lay  leaders  of 
worship,  teachers  of  children,  parents,  and  others  who  have  the  privilege 
of  interacting  with  children. 

In  a very  few  pages,  in  nine  brief  chapters,  Juengst  raises  pertinent  and 
important  questions,  presents  theoretical  insights  into  children’s  develop- 
ment, illustrates  the  points  she  is  making,  and  offers  suggestions  in  line  with 
the  theoretical  framework  she  has  provided.  She  gives  a reasoned  presen- 
tation of  many  of  the  basic  tenets  of  Reformed  worship.  She  also  identifies 
the  values  of  a special  time  with  children  in  the  worship  hour  and  the  se- 
ductions of  gimmicks  that  promise  to  make  that  time  palatable  and  enter- 
taining for  everyone.  Anyone — preacher,  lay  leader,  teacher,  parent,  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation — who  has  wondered  or  worried  about  children  in 
worship  will  know  that  the  author  has  wondered  and  worried  about  the 
same  things. 

Juengst  has  great  respect  for  children.  Like  others  of  us  she  might  laugh 
at  children’s  letters  to  God  or  television  programs  that  feature  precocious 
children  who  are  presented  as  small-size  stand-up  comics.  Juengst,  however, 
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knows  that  the  worship  service  is  an  extraordinary  context,  and  she  believes 
that  all  who  are  present  are  responding  to  an  amazing  reality  in  their  lives. 
She  also  believes  that  children,  clever  or  not,  are  of  infinite  worth  to  the 
God  who  has  called  the  congregation  together.  Respect  for  that  worthiness 
of  children  may  include  laughter,  appreciation,  occasional  puzzlement,  a 
quick  rush  of  tears,  and  gratitude  for  this  way  of  sharing  the  gospel  with 
the  youngest  of  its  intended  recipients,  thereby  fulfilling  baptismal  vows. 

In  her  chapter,  “The  Shape  of  the  Sermon,”  Juengst  provides  a simple 
procedure  for  the  one  who  would  “preach”  to  young  children.  She  incor- 
porates the  insights  of  preceding  chapters  on  how  children  think  and  grow, 
on  the  spiritual  needs  they  manifest,  and  on  the  ways  they  do  and  do  not 
appropriate  language  and  symbol.  She  gives  practical  advice  on  how  these 
can  be  attended  to  in  sermon  preparation.  Simple  and  useful  as  her  advice 
is,  the  author  is  consistent  in  stressing  the  importance  of  preparation  for 
the  “little  five  minutes”  in  the  service.  Respect  for  the  Word  to  be  preached 
and  for  those  who  would  hear  demands  scripture  study,  disciplined  reflec- 
tion on  how  and  where  the  text  relates  to  children’s  lives,  and  careful  craft- 
ing of  the  story  so  that  it  invites  the  children  into  the  truth  in  ways  both 
possible  and  interesting  to  them. 

The  reader  of  Juengst’s  book  might  conclude  at  its  end  that  she  or  he  is 
not  the  one  to  do  children’s  sermons.  If  that  is  because  one  is  not  convinced 
of  the  sermon’s  potential  and  place  in  the  community’s  worship  or  because 
one  is  not  willing  to  develop  the  self-discipline  that  the  author  prescribes, 
a second  reading  may  bring  a different  conclusion.  If  not,  the  pastor  and 
other  worship  leaders,  recognizing  the  absence  of  gifts  for  this  ministry, 
might  consider  finding  another  with  such  gifts  or  omitting  the  children’s 
sermon  until  it  can  be  done  with  the  integrity  described  by  Juengst. 

A fine  bibliography  of  books  and  articles  concludes  this  book,  unsurpassed 
in  its  simplicity  and  recognition  of  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  shap- 
ing of  the  children’s  sermon  in  the  context  of  worship  by  the  people  of  God. 

Freda  A.  Gardner 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


Bos,  A.  David.  A Practical  Guide  to  Community  Ministry.  Louisville:  West- 
minster/John Knox  Press,  1993.  Pp.  xii  + 84.  $12.99. 

Today  it  appears  unusual  for  a church  to  involve  itself  in  ministering  to 
a social  need  in  its  surrounding  community  and  not  enlist  the  help  of 
neighboring  congregations.  I'his  was  much  less  true  twenty  years  ago. 
Community  ministry  has  sprouted  up  throughout  neighborhoods  across  our 
country,  and  there  exist  many  flourishing  efforts  nourished  by  countless 
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Christians  over  several  decades.  Still,  whenever  a church  undertakes  com- 
munity ministry  for  the  first  time,  there  remain  the  thrill,  novelty,  and 
strangeness  of  working  with  one’s  fellow  Christians  of  different  traditions 
and  history  and  of  moving  out  to  meet  the  community.  People  involved  with 
such  new  efforts  will  appreciate  the  history,  concrete  guidance,  and  chal- 
lenges that  A.  David  Bos,  a community  ministry  veteran,  offers. 

In  this  slim  volume  Bos  makes  several  telling  observations  about  com- 
munity ministries.  He  notes  that,  of  course,  such  ministries  work  in  diverse 
communities.  With  their  goal  of  fostering  the  self-development  of  local 
communities,  the  ministries  aptly  respond  by  developing  varied  and  distinct 
programs.  Second,  community  ministries  engage  many  disciplines  (social, 
legal,  medical,  and  religious)  to  meet  people’s  needs.  This  point  could  he 
strengthened  by  noting  that  such  ministries  can  actually  heal  a social-ser- 
vice delivery  system  experienced  as  fractured  by  many  needy  people.  Third, 
community  ministries  are  at  the  forefront  in  granting  to  laity  roles  of  lead- 
ership. 

Bos  offers  both  a challenge  and  a warning.  He  asks  whether,  in  focusing 
on  local  need,  congregations  will  forget  about  the  wider  national  or  inter- 
national picture.  Noting  that  this  is  possible,  he  offers  the  hope  that,  in  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  string  by  attending  to  local  problems,  the  unraveling  of  the 
skein  will  lead  Christians  to  see  problems  in  their  wider  contexts,  to  “think 
globally  and  act  locally.”  He  also  hopes  that,  in  fostering  local  ecumenism, 
involved  Christians  will  appreciate  the  global  church.  For  example,  part  of 
the  educational  role  of  the  leaders  of  a community  ministry  is  to  help  their 
constituency  see  how  the  problems  of  the  environment  and  poverty  in- 
evitably link  to  other  problems  and  wider  policies,  and  to  appreciate  the  in- 
vestment of  the  global  church  in  this  context. 

Helpful  as  it  is,  the  book  could  benefit  from  expansion.  I longed  for  some 
biblical  and  theological  background  to  community  ministry.  Although  Bos 
states  that  he  does  not  wish  to  attempt  such  an  appraisal,  “Point  i”  for 
board-member  orientation  for  the  St.  Matthew’s  Area  Ministries,  which  Bos 
heads  as  Executive  Director,  is  “Fundamentals  of  Social  Ministry — bibli- 
cal and  theological  foundations  of,  types  of,  ministry  as  the  prerogative  and 
responsibility  of  all  baptized  members.” 

Flavor  could  also  be  given  to  the  writing  style  by  the  inclusion  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  helped  by  community  ministry  speaking  in  their  own 
words,  as  well  as  one  or  two  case  histories  of  community  ministries  from 
their  initiation.  Further,  the  book  seems  to  suffer  from  a strange  ordering. 
For  instance,  the  “how-to”  section  is  at  the  end,  yet  a preliminary  discus- 
sion of  community  assessments  leading  to  types  of  ministries  and  some 
problems  they  encounter  is  at  the  beginning.  One  is  left  sometimes  un- 
certain how  Bos  wants  the  reader  to  respond  (i.e.,  to  learn  about  commu- 
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nity  ministries,  to  be  inspired  to  start  one,  to  be  aware  of  and  somehow  in- 
volved in  the  challenges  they  face?). 

I wish  that  a fresher  writing  style,  clearer  objectives,  and  better  editing 
had  strengthened  the  important  message  that  Bos  wants  to  convey  and  made 
more  compelling  his  thoughtful,  important,  and  experienced  observations. 

Nancy  G.  Wright 
CODEL,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 

Brueggemann,  Walter.  Biblical  Perspectives  on  Evangelism : Living  in  a Three- 
Storied  Universe.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1993.  Pp.  139.  $12.95. 

This  work  is  a lively  and  provocative  effort  by  a prolific  biblical  scholar 
who  addresses  “the  passionate  preoccupation  of  the  U.S.  church,”  evange- 
lism. The  topic — the  notorious  “E”  word — is  daunting  to  many  and,  in  this 
age  of  ideological  pluralism,  repugnant  to  some.  With  this  book  Walter 
Brueggemann,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Columbia  Theological  Sem- 
inary, offers  his  most  recent  contribution  to  the  growing  discourse  about 
sharing  the  gospel  in  an  America  where  cultural  environments  are  secular, 
the  citizenry  is  pitiably  uninformed  about  the  Bible,  and  many  are  hostile 
to  any  public  religious  dialogue.  He  admits  up  front  that  there  is  no  ready 
agreement  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  evangelism  in  contemporary 
mainline  American  churches,  and  there  is  little  consensus  about  strategies, 
programs,  and  appropriate  styles  for  articulating  the  church’s  witness  to  the 
gospel. 

At  the  outset,  Brueggemann  proposes  that  contemporary  communities 
of  faith  must  rethink  how  they  “use  the  text”  of  the  Bible  and  recommends 
that  they  focus  not  so  much  on  the  Bible’s  “substantive”  claims  (i.e.,  moral 
and  doctrinal  beliefs)  but  on  scripture’s  “dramatic,  transformational  po- 
tential.” How  and  why  these  two  perspectives  or  agenda  are  separable  and 
distinct  is  not  quite  clear.  And  he  may  be  a bit  too  sanguine  about  Ameri- 
ca’s familiarity  with  biblical  texts.  A recent  survey  by  a reputable  pollster 
found  that  nearly  seventy  percent  of  persons  under  thirty-five  years  of  age 
in  urban  America  were  not  sure  who  came  first,  Moses  or  Jesus. 

Brueggemann  plays  off  Bultmann’s  well-known  phrase,  “a  three-storied 
universe,”  and  suggests  that  the  evangel  of  the  Bible  is  usually  related  in 
three  reoccurring  narratives  that  drive  Israel’s  and  the  early  church’s  claims 
and  imaginations:  (1)  God’s  victory  (often  hidden)  over  the  forces  of  chaos 
and  death;  (2)  the  repeated  announcement  or  proclamation  of  that  victo- 
ry; and  (3)  the  community’s  appropriation  and  life-affirming  response  to  the 
announcement.  A handy  chart  provides  a taxonomy  of  these  “three  stories” 
from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation.  Brueggemann  insists  that  this  biblical  dra- 
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ma  of  the  evangel  is  “defmitionally  unfinished”  and  that  the  contemporary 
church  continues  to  participate  in  this  drama  as  “the  definitional  account 
of  its  life  in  the  world.”  But  the  church  is  also  cautioned: 

This  linguistic  act  of  proclamation  is  epistemologically  subversive.  The 
assertion  makes  no  accommodation  to  the  reason  of  this  age;  I submit  that 
this  language  of  the  gospel  is  affrontive  to  liberals  and  conservatives  alike, 
because  the  claims  are  too  radical  for  liberals  and  too  comprehensive  for 
conservatives,  (p.  38) 

Liberals  among  us,  he  maintains,  wince  at  the  “epistemological  scandal”  of 
the  gospel,  while  conservatives  shrink  from  its  “public  dimension.”  Still 
worse,  the  “gospel  modes  of  discourse”  have  been  lost  in  most  American 
churches.  Most  notably,  the  “focal  drama  of  baptism”  remains  dormant,  em- 
barrassing, and  untapped. 

Brueggemann,  in  response,  proposes  a “three-storied”  agenda  for  the 
contemporary  church.  He  calls  for  a reenactment  of  that  drama-filled, 
gospel-conditioned  agenda  that  was  indigenous  to  Israel  and  the  early 
church:  first,  outsiders,  the  ones  who  live  by  other  narrative  identities  and 
stand  apart  from  the  “community  of  good  news,”  need  an  imaginative  in- 
troduction to  Israel’s  narrative  world  (chap.  2);  next,  the  cynical,  careless, 
wearied  forgetters  within  the  communities  of  faith  need  “substantive  reen- 
gagement with  the  core  memory”  of  the  Bible,  or  what  he  calls  becoming 
“re-tented”  (chap.  3);  and,  finally,  “beloved  children”  in  the  community  of 
faith  need  to  become  “belief-ful  adults”  through  the  processes  of  nurture, 
incorporation,  and  ongoing  conversation  (chap.  4).  Few  sociologists  who 
are  surveying  contemporary  mainline  congregations  will  disagree  with 
Brueggemann’s  observation  that  this  last  assignment  in  evangelism  may  be 
the  most  complex  and  demanding  of  all.  “I  have  come  to  wonder  then,” 
Brueggemann  laments,  “if  faith,  as  we  adults  have  known  it,  is  any  more 
available  for  our  young  and  if  so  on  what  terms.”  In  the  end,  Brueggemann 
insists,  authentic  evangelism  is  not  an  organizational  matter,  and  it  has  lit- 
tle kinship  with  strategies  for  church  growth.  Rather,  the  urgency  of  evan- 
gelism affirms  and  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  personal  and  societal 
transformation,  the  making  of  “all  things  new,”  that  resurrection  when  life 
succeeds  over  death.  When  the  church  engages  its  evangelism  responsibil- 
ities, claims  Brueggemann,  the  church  points  persons  to  the  realities  of  the 
reign  of  God.  And  that  is  inevitably  a telling  activity  and  public  event,  which 
focuses  on  biblical  stories  about  God’s  victory  over  chaos,  shalom  over  in- 
justice, stories  that  point  to  One  for  whom  we  unwittingly  yearn.  Evange- 
lism is  the  narrative-based  witness  in  the  presence  of  “Canaanite”  outsiders 
or  jaded  insiders  or  undecided  young  persons — all  of  whom  have  yet  to  hear 
the  biblical  narratives  as  life-affirming  alternatives  to  their  own  life  stories. 
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After  reading  and  rereading  this  book,  I am  prepared  to  recommend  it 
as  a “must  read”  book  for  American  congregations.  I acknowledge  that  it 
circumvents  tough-minded  analysis  of  the  Bible’s  truth  claims  when  it  sim- 
ply asserts  their  truthfulness.  I also  admit  there  is  very  little  here  about  those 
cultural,  social,  and  linguistic  contexts  that  the  gospel  must  inevitably  en- 
gage. There  is  nothing  overtly  programmatic  or  methodological  here.  It  is 
not  a manual  to  reverse  the  numerical  demise  of  mainline  congregations. 
But  Brueggemann’s  book  is  something  more,  more  foundational,  more 
provocative.  It  challenges  Christian  communities,  in  the  words  of  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke,  to  “live  the  questions”  about  evangelism.  From  my  perspec- 
tive, that  is  the  genius  of  this  book’s  wisdom.  It  calls  the  church  to  revisit 
and  reenact  our  foundational  biblical  narratives  about  God’s  gracious  reign. 
Only  thereafter  can  an  imaginative  and  compassionate  laity  spawn  con- 
gregation-based programs.  “Live  the  questions  now,”  wrote  Rilke.  “Perhaps 
you  will  then  gradually,  without  noticing  it,  live  along  . . . into  the  answer.” 

John  W.  Stewart 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Leehan,  James.  Defiant  Hope:  Spirituality  for  Survivors  of  Family  Abuse. 
Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1993.  Pp.  179.  $11.99. 

In  Defiant  Hope:  Spirituality  for  Survivors  of  Family  Abuse,  James  Leehan 
has  written  a companion  volume  to  his  earlier  work,  Pastoral  Care  for  Sur- 
vivors of  Family  Abuse  (Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1989),  which  is  in- 
tended especially  for  caregivers.  Both  deserve  our  attention.  Defiant  Hope 
is  directed  to  survivors  and  those  who  live,  love,  and  work  with  them.  It 
specifically  addresses  the  spiritual  dis-ease  that  is  the  legacy  of  family  vio- 
lence. Both  Jewish  and  Christian  survivors  will  find  resources  here  for  dis- 
cerning the  spiritual  consequences  of  their  abuse  and  corresponding  cul- 
tural/congregational misinformation  as  well  as  resources  in  their  respective 
scriptures  for  their  healing.  Like  Marie  Fortune,  Leehan  offers  interpre- 
tations of  scripture  and  tradition  to  correct  their  tragic  misuse  in  sending 
battered  women  back  home  to  more  beatings,  or  teaching  children  to  hon- 
or parents  who  beat  or  molest  them.  One  of  three  appendices  provides  a 
helpful  corrective  response  to  several  frequently  cited  scriptures  often  dis- 
torted to  support  tolerance  of  violence  in  families. 

The  author  is  a licensed  professional  counselor,  social  worker,  and  or- 
dained minister  who  directs  the  University  Christian  Movement  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  He  teaches  in  the  area  of  social  ethics  and  has  led  groups  for 
adult  survivors  of  family  abuse  for  many  years.  Leehan’s  wholistic  notion 
of  spirituality  provides  useful  foundations  for  healing: 
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Spirituality  for  survivors  must  begin  with  identifying  their  own  essential 
value.  It  needs  to  focus  on  growth  and  empowerment,  on  identifying  gifts 
and  strengths,  and  appreciating  and  celebrating  the  joy  and  fulfillment 
that  are  possible  through  the  grace  of  God.  . . . The  goal  is  a new  life  that 
enables  one  to  love  one’s  self,  others,  all  of  creation,  and  the  Creator  with 
joy  and  fulfillment,  (pp.  18-19) 

With  this  understanding  of  spirituality  as  his  compass,  Leehan  tackles 
four  prominent  struggles  in  the  spiritual  lives  of  survivors:  hope,  anger,  for- 
giveness, and  prayer  as  an  expression  of  relatedness  to  God.  These,  he  sug- 
gests, are  predictable,  long-term  areas  of  disease  plaguing  the  lives  of  sur- 
vivors long  after  their  actual  abuse  has  stopped. 

The  hope  survivors  need  is  a forceful  one,  grounded  in  solidarity  with 
their  pain  and  requiring  a clear  articulation  of  that  pain — as  in  the  laments 
of  Hebrew  scriptures — from  which  they  can  move  on  toward  healing.  The 
author’s  treatment  of  forgiveness  is  quite  useful.  He  brings  clarity  to  scrip- 
ture’s dialogical  and  processive  understanding  of  forgiveness  as  following 
and  inextricably  linked  with  justice,  accountability,  and  repentance.  The  au- 
thor brings  in  the  complex  truth  of  anger  as  a virtue  for  survivors  and  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  recovery  of  a real  value  for  one’s  self  that  is  essential 
for  healing  and  forgiveness.  Leehan’s  discussion  of  prayer  as  an  integrative, 
empowering  resource  is  creative  and  sensitive.  He  describes  prayer  as  a pri- 
mary resource  for  the  courage  that  recovery  and  faithfulness  require. 

Leehan  addresses  six  types  of  abuse  in  this  book:  physical,  sexual,  ver- 
bal, psychological,  spiritual,  and  emotional/physical  neglect.  The  scope  of 
his  concern  is  sometimes  distracting  because  it  means  he  must  write  with 
broad  generalizations  to  describe  the  home  life  of  survivors  when  in  fact 
abusive  family  systems  may  vary  considerably.  Some  readers  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  locate  their  family  in  his  descriptions. 

One  asset  of  the  book  is  its  poignant  accounting  of  many  of  the  psycho- 
logical/spiritual consequences  of  abuse.  Writing  from  developmental  and 
systemic  perspectives,  the  author  notes  how  the  loss  of  trust  undermines 
the  possibility  for  self-esteem,  which,  in  turn,  saps  one’s  possibility  for  ad- 
equate experiences  of  autonomy  and  initiative.  Missing  in  his  analysis  is  an 
adequate  consideration  of  embodiment.  This  is  a significant  theological  cat- 
egory for  spirituality  since  we  cannot  know  God  or  ourselves  apart  from 
our  gendered,  physical  beings.  Leehan  does  include  a brief,  informed  dis- 
cussion of  the  way  abuse  distorts  experiences  of  sexuality.  This  discussion 
is  helpful  except  for  his  unfortunate  assertion  of  a linkage  between  abuse 
and  the  supposed  choice  of  lesbian  relationships. 

The  chapter  entitled,  “Challenging  Lessons  That  Betray,”  is  useful  es- 
pecially for  those  who  live,  love,  and  work  with  survivors  because  it  artic- 
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ulates  the  problematic  relational  consequences  of  growing  up  in  abusive 
families.  Defenses  that  serve  abused  children  in  their  early  years  may  be  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  their  families  and  colleagues  when,  as  adults,  they  re- 
quire enormous  control  and  endless  assurances  of  approval. 

I commend  this  book  as  a valuable,  insightful  resource  for  the  many  sur- 
vivors who  cope  with  the  spiritual  disease  abuse  engenders.  This  would  be 
a valuable  addition  to  church  libraries  and  the  lending  libraries  of  many  pas- 
toral counselors. 


Nancy  J.  Ramsay 
Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 

Dawn,  Marva  J.  Sexual  Character:  Beyond  Technique  to  Intimacy.  Grand 
Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1993.  Pp.  xiv  + 172.  $12.99. 

“Sex  is  like  my  typewriter,”  says  Marva  Dawn  in  her  book,  Sexual  Char- 
acter: Beyond  Technique  to  Intimacy.  By  this  she  means  that  for  both  type- 
writers and  human  sexuality,  “the  Designer  knows  the  design  and  is  the  best 
one  to  write  the  instruction  book.”  Just  as  an  instruction  book  accompa- 
nies a typewriter,  the  Bible  provides  Christians  with  proper  instructions 
regarding  issues  in  human  sexuality.  This  metaphor  demonstrates  that 
Marva  Dawn’s  book  is  not  well  suited  for  the  classroom.  It  was,  in  fact,  not 
intended  for  the  academy,  but  for  the  church  and  is  the  product  of  many 
years  of  speeches  and  presentations  delivered  at  church  workshops,  lay  re- 
treats, youth  conventions,  and  clergy  conferences. 

While  one  applauds  the  accessibility  of  a book  on  such  a significant  top- 
ic as  human  sexuality,  her  presentation  may  be  too  folksy  for  many  pastors 
and  lay  people.  Other  problems  plague  her  approach  as  well.  While  I agree 
that  an  author  should  give  her  historical  location  and  pertinent  facts  about 
her  life  when  presenting  material,  Dawn  perhaps  reveals  too  much  about 
her  personal  life.  One  wonders  if  every  reader  really  wants  to  hear  that  dur- 
ing a lonely  period  of  her  single  years  she  wrestled  with  whether  or  not  to 
have  an  affair,  or  that  she  would  now  exchange  sexual  happiness  with  her 
husband  for  the  opportunity  to  gain  back  full  use  of  her  impaired  vision. 
Personal  references  that  may  be  appropriate  at  a church  retreat  are  less  well 
suited  even  for  a book  intended  for  general  readership.  Furthermore,  all  au- 
thors and  speech  makers  should  be  cautious  about  the  number  of  times  they 
use  themselves  as  positive  illustrations  of  a point  being  addressed. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  folksy  images  or  the  personal  references  that  most 
disturb  me  about  this  book.  Rather,  the  self-righteous  attitude  that  tends 
to  creep  into  Marva  Dawn’s  arguments  seriously  mars  her  work.  As  an  ethi- 
cist  she  claims  to  follow  the  methodology  of  an  ethic  of  character,  reject- 
ing both  an  ethic  of  absolute  moral  law  and  a teleological  approach.  She 
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does,  in  fact,  write  an  excellent  description  of  the  key  aspects  of  an  ethic 
of  character.  (See  chapter  4:  “The  Church  Must  Be  the  Church:  An  Ethic 
of  Character.”)  She  has,  however,  unintentionally  fallen  into  the  legalism 
of  the  very  ethic  she  claims  to  reject,  that  is,  an  ethic  of  law  which  does  not 
mind  placing  the  application  of  absolute  principles  over  a clear  and  com- 
passionate analysis  of  each  situation.  Although  she  claims  that  the  Bible 
should  form  the  whole  character  of  a Christian  and  not  simply  be  reduced 
to  principles  and  laws,  she  has,  in  fact,  reduced  the  Bible  (by  her  own  ad- 
mission) to  an  “instruction  book.” 

In  spite  of  its  weaknesses  there  are  some  very  strong  sections  in  the  book. 
As  already  indicated,  chapter  4 provides  an  excellent  description  of  an  eth- 
ic of  character.  In  addition,  chapter  5,  “Marriage  Is  More  than  Two,”  pre- 
sents thoughtful  reflections  on  marriage.  These  chapters  are  worth  every 
reader’s  attention.  Marva  Dawn  has,  however,  taken  a wrong  turn.  Sex  is 
not  like  a typewriter.  Nor  does  the  Bible  provide  the  “Designer’s  instruc- 
tions” on  how  to  “handle  our  sexuality.”  When  the  Bible  is  reduced  to  an 
instruction  manual,  for  this  or  any  other  significant  aspect  of  human  life, 
one  has  left  behind  the  idea  that  the  Bible  shapes  our  entire  character  and 
has  instead  entered  the  world  of  woodenly  applied  principles. 

Nancy  J.  Duff 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Templeton,  John  Marks.  Discovering  the  Laws  of  Life.  New  York:  Continu- 
um Publishing  Co.,  1994.  Pp.  xii  + 300.  $22.95. 

John  Marks  Templeton,  who  established  the  Templeton  Prize  for 
Progress  in  Religion  which  exceeds  even  the  Nobel  Prize  in  financial  val- 
ue, seeks  in  this  volume  to  present  two  hundred  laws  of  life  that  can  en- 
hance the  meaning  and  productivity  of  anyone’s  life. 

Born  in  Tennessee  and  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  for  his  philan- 
thropy, this  world  financier  takes  his  belief  in  God  seriously  as  he  distills 
spiritual  wisdom  from  biblical  sources,  and  many  others,  into  concrete 
and  cogent  principles  for  action  in  daily  life.  In  addition  to  the  Bible  and 
Chinese  and  classical  Greek  literature,  he  draws  upon  modern  thinkers  like 
Viktor  Frankel.  Their  messages  will  last  because  they  have  been  fashioned 
in  a style  that  transcends  the  short-lived  present,  and  they  are  relevant  to 
tomorrow’s  grappling  with  the  issues  of  sexuality,  violence,  chemical  abuse, 
and  internecine  warfare,  as  well  as  the  polite  sins  of  greed  and  pride. 

The  relevance  of  this  book  is  its  pertinence  to  the  cultural  clash  of  val- 
ues and  the  denigration  of  moral  standards  by  the  present  “chaos”  theory 
of  life.  The  author  believes  that  life  is  more  productive  when  one  lives  by 
the  rules.  These  principles  appeal  more  to  common  sense  than  to  some  cat- 
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egorical  imperative.  They  speak  to  a rebellious  and  antiauthoritarian  age 
on  a pragmatic  basis.  Templeton  believes  there  is  a cause-and-effect  coef- 
ficient in  life  that  works  constructively  or,  to  those  who  ignore  or  disregard 
the  ancient  wisdom  of  life,  applies  destructively.  In  other  words  the  author 
believes  the  laws  of  life  are  operative,  not  optional. 

Two  hundred  laws  have  been  arranged  conveniently  in  forty  sections  of 
five  units  each  so  as  to  serve  as  a daily  reader  for  private  meditation  or  as 
a course  syllabus  for  directed  group  study.  The  attractively  bound  book 
could  serve  as  a casual-reading  source  from  the  coffee  table,  or  become  the 
text  for  a formal  seminar.  In  both  cases,  readers  will  find  guidance  and  di- 
rection through  the  thickets  of  trivia  and  trash  that  assault  the  senses  of  the 
modern  soul.  The  book  can  be  a resource  to  those  striving  to  fashion  an 
ethical  and  moral  life.  It  can  also  serve  as  a restorative  or  encouragement 
to  those  who  have  been  bruised  or  battered  in  an  ethical  clash  and  seek  to 
renew  their  spiritual  equilibrium. 

Bryant  M.  Kirkland 
Rydal,  PA 


“Thomas  Gillespie  concentrates  on  the  Pauline  texts  - — 

1 Corinthians  in  particular  — that  deal  with  early  Christian 
prophecy.  He  engages  other  writers  on  the  subject  with 
verve  as  he  exegetically  tests  their  contentions,  always 
maintaining  a narrow,  sharp  focus  on  the  texts  themselves. 

. . . This  book  is  sure  to  stimulate  further  discussion.” 


“ The  First  Theologians  is  a bold  attempt  to  redefine  both 
early  Christian  prophecy  and  the  beginnings  of  early 
Christian  theology.  The  author  places  his  thesis  in  clear 
relation  to  earlier  scholarship  on  these  issues  in  a very 
helpful  way.  This  book  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  the 
regrettable  gap  between  New  Testament  scholarship  and 


theology  may  be  bridged.  — Adela  Yarbro  Collins 


“Whereas  biblical  theology  seems  a forgotten  topic  in  our 
time,  the  work  of  Dr.  Gillespie  is  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment because  of  its  combination  of  careful  exegesis  and 
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theological  insight.” 


— J.  Christiaan  Beker 
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Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology 

From  Creation  to  New  Creation 

Old  Testament  Perspectives 

BERNHARD  W.  ANDERSON 

Foreword  by  WALTER  BRUEGGEMANN 


Bernhard  W.  Anderson  considers 
the  historical,  mythopoeic,  and 
theological  dimensions  of  classic 
Old  Testament  reflections  on  the 
motif  of  creation.  The  result  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  insight  and 
compelling  exegesis  that  have 
implications  for  human  life  and 
thought  today. 

Anderson  gives  close  attention  to 
Genesis  1-11  and  to  important 
passages  in  the  prophets.  He  then 
assesses  the  influence  of  the  motif 
on  subsequent  thought  and  its 
relevance  for  worship. 

“In  the  end,  faithful  theological 
interpretation  depends  on  the 
specificity  of  particular  texts  and 
proceeds  one  text  at  a time. 
Bernhard  Anderson  models  the 
best  in  such  method . . . He  has  the 


capacity  to  move  back  and  forth 
between  ancient  text  and  present 
interpretive  circumstances  which 
has  established  him  as  among  the 
most  suggestive  and  faithful 
theological  interpreters  of  his 
generation.” 

-WALTER  BRUEGGEMANN 


BERNHARD  W.  ANDERSON  is 
Professor  Emeritus  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 


They  Cried  to  the  Lord 

The  Form  and  Theology  of  Biblical  Prayer 

PATRICK  D.  MILLER 


Both  compellingly  and  clearly, 
Patrick  D.  Miller  introduces  biblical 
prayer  in  all  its  varied  forms:  the 
prayers  of  Israel’s  neighbors,  the 
names  of  God  in  prayer,  prayers  for 
help,  the  response  of  God,  praise, 
the  prayers  of  women,  confession 
and  penitence,  prayers  for  others, 
blessing  and  curse,  and  Jesus  and 
Paul  at  prayer.  The  perspective 
throughout  is  that  of  faith  — and  its 
relation  to  prayer  and  theology.  The 
result  is  a book  of  importance  for 
church  members,  students, 
scholars,  and  others. 


“His  consummate  knowledge  of 
canonical  texts  and  related  ancient 
Near  Eastern  material  combines 
with  his  superb  theological  under- 
standing to  produce  a landmark 
study  that  touches  both  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  the  reader.” 

-PAUL  D.  HANSON 

PATRICK  D.  MILLER  is  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Theology  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

He  is  the  author  of  Interpreting 
the  Psalms  and  of  other  widely 
used  Old  Testament  studies. 


“This  is  an  excellent  book  on 
faith’s  center  and  source  of  power. 
Patrick  Miller  shows  the  wealth 
and  diversity  of  forms  and  effects 
prayer  has  and,  along  the  way, 
introduces  the  reader  to  the 
theology  and  spirituality  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  traditions.” 

-MICHAEL  WELKER 


DEUTERONOMY 
AND  THE 

DEATH  OF  MOSES 


Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology 

Deuteronomy 
and  the  Death  of  Moses 


A Theological  Reading 

DENNIS  T.  OLSON 


The  motif  of  the  death  of  Moses 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  entire  book 
of  Deuteronomy— with  important 
theological  results. 

Dennis  Olson  shows  Deuteronomy 
takes  the  form  of  a foundational 
teaching  document  for  the 
community  of  Israel  in  exile.  He  then 
shows  that  several  themes  in  distinct 
tension  might  nevertheless  be  in 
intentional  juxtaposition.  The  key  to 
much  of  the  resolution  of  this 
tension  belongs  resolutely  in  the 
person  of  Moses.  Moses  is  both  hero 
and  sinner,  obedient  follower  of  the 
first  covenant  yet  embodied  fore- 
shadower  of  a covenant  still  to  come, 
the  second  not  obviating  the  first  but 
giving  new  access  to  its  original 
intention. 

Dennis  T.  Olson  offers  a widely 
useful  theological  reading  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  as  a whole. 


“This  overture  is  a fresh  approach  to 
commentary  writing.  . .The  first- 
time  reader  of  Deuteronomy  will  be 
introduced  both  to  the  standard 
critical  issues  and  the  text  itself, 
within  the  context  of  a concern  to 
understand  the  book’s  abiding 
theological  legacy.” 

-CHRISTOPHER  R.  SEITZ, 
Yale  Divinity  School 


DENNIS  T.  OLSON  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  Death  of  the 
Old  and  the  Birth  of  the  New. 
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First  published  in  1952,  Edward  Dowey’s  study  of  Calvin’s  thought 
is  still  widely  accepted  and  debated  today.  This  well-informed  and 
comprehensive  exposition  of  Calvin’s  theological  epistemology 
plumbs  the  great  Reformer’s  work  on  the  knowledge  of  God. 

“Although  it  is  a book  on  Calvin’s  theology,  this  volume  initiates 
the  liberation  of  Calvin  studies  from  the  embrace  of  systematic  the- 
ology. Writing  in  the  heydey  of  the  debate  between  Emil  Brunner 
and  Karl  Barth  on  natural  religion,  Dowey  was  not  swayed  by  twen- 
tieth-century partisanship  in  calling  for  a return  to  a close  reading 
of  Calvin’s  Institutes.  . . . Subsequent  scholarship  has  neither  ne- 
gated nor  antiquated  Dowey’s  crucial  insights:  The  republication 
of  this  lucid  and  substantial  book  will  be  hailed  throughout  the 
world  of  scholars  and  students  of  sixteenth-century  history.” 

— HEIKO  A.  OBERMAN 
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Issues  in  the  Thougnt 
of  Simone  Weil 


Diogenes  Allen  and 
Eric  O.  Springsted 


This  book  covers  the  main  aspects  of  Simone  Weil’s 
thought,  drawing  on  her  life  where  it  is  relevant  for  under- 
standing her  ideas.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  engagement 
with  scholars  and  scholarship  on  Weil  in  America,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  philosophical  bases  of  her  social  and 
political  thought,  of  her  analysis  of  the  natural  world,  and  of 
her  spiritual  journey,  as  found  in  Plato,  Epictetus,  and  Kant 
are  uncovered. 

The  authors  are  especially  concerned  with  controversial 
aspects  of  Weil’s  life  and  thought:  they  offer  an  additional 
dimension  to  her  understanding  of  the  supernatural;  they 
correct  Rowan  Williams’  misunderstanding  of  her  account  of 
preferential  love;  and  argue  against  Thomas  Nevin’s  attempt  to 
marginalize  her  as  another  example  of  Jewish  self-hatred. 

The  book  also  presents  and  assesses  the  new  evidence  for 
Weil’s  baptism. 

241  pages  • $17.95 paperback  • ISBN  0-7914-2018-3 
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Reconstructing 
Christian  Theology 

REBECCA  S.  CHORE 
and  MARK  LEWIS  TAYLOR , Editors 


How  is  one  to  introduce  theology 
in  such  a way  that  students  can 
discern  the  relevance  of  historical 
materials,  pose  theological  ques- 
tions, and  begin  to  think  theologi- 
cally for  themselves? 

Formulated  through  collaboration 
over  several  years,  this  volume 
introduces  students  to  theology 
not  by  denying  or  overcoming 
theological  diversity  but  by  utilizing 
it.  Like  previous  publications  of  the 
Workgroup  on  Constructive 
Theology,  this  project  stems  from  a 
deep  pedagogical  concern  and  a 
shared  desire  to  model  a credible 
and  creative  contemporary  theology. 

Like  other  volumes  developed  by 
this  group  of  leading  U.S.  theolo- 
gians, Reconstructing  Christian 
Theology  evinces  clarity  of  pin- 
pose,  rigorous  analysis,  and  com- 
mitment to  an  engaged  theology. 
The  result  is  an  innovative  and 


compelling  way  of  introducing 
students  to  the  skills  and  concerns 
that  constitute  constructive 
theology  today. 

MARK  LEWIS  TAYLOR  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  editor  of 
Paul  Tillich:  Theologian  of  the 
Boundaries , and  author  of 
Remembering  Esperanza. 
REBECCA  S.  CHOPP  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Candler 
School  of  Theology,  Emory  Univer- 
sity, and  author  of  The  Praxis  of 
Suffering  and  The  Power 
to  Speak.  ^ 

400  pages,  paper 
Code  1-2696  / 
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Agents  of  Hope 

A Pastoral  Psychology 

DONALD  CAPPS 


Donald  Capps  argues  convincingly 
that  for  ministers  giving  hope  is  at 
the  core  of  their  activity.  Indeed, 
oftentimes  hope  is  all  that 
ministers  can  offer.  Capps  does 
not  intend  this  as  a new  insight  so 
much  as  a confirmation  that  what 
ministers  are  doing  is  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing. 


Fortress  Press:  The  Depleted  Self 
discusses  the  fundamental  hope- 
lessness of  our  times;  Reframing 
focuses  on  specific  techniques  that 
can  revitalize  and  sustain  hope;  and 
Deadly  Sins  and  Saving  Virtues 
links  the  traditional  deadly  sins  to 
particular  stages  in  personality 
development  and  illustrates  these 
with  narratives  of  biblical  figures. 


In  this  book,  Capps  provides  a 
dynamic  interpretation  of  hope  by 
giving  an  account  of  how  hope 
originates  in  the  life  of  an  infant 
and  by  illustrating  the  three  major 
threats  against  hope,  namely, 
despair,  apathy,  and  shame.  This 
leads  Capps  to  discern  the  three 
major  allies  of  hope,  namely,  trust, 
patience,  and  modesty.  Two  refram 
ing  techniques  — future  visioning 
and  revising  the  past  — are  especial 
ly  supportive  of  hope. 

Agents  of  Hope  is  a fitting  sequel 
to  his  three  previous  books  from 


DONALD  CAPPS  is  William  Harte 
Felmeth  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 
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SEASONS  OF 

grace 

Reflections 

from 

the 

Christian  Year 

JAMES  F.  KAY 

Foreword  by  Thomas  G.  Long 


“ Seasons  of  Grace  is  a fitting  title  for  this  collection  of  brief  sermons. 
Readers  will  find  within  it  homilies  that,  while  sometimes  challenging, 
are  never  merely  moralistic  and  are  always  contemporary  and  encour- 
aging — applications  of  grace  to  seasons  of  our  lives  as  well  as  a tracing 
of  gracious  themes  through  seasons  of  the  Christian  year.  James  Kay 
gives  us  clearly  structured  pieces  presented  in  a vigorous,  colloquial 
style  and  marked  by  arresting  turns  of  phrase.  These  sermons  will  stimu- 
late the  imaginations  of  preachers  and  enrich  the  devotional  lives  of 
parishioners.”  —MARGUERITE  SHUSTER 

Fuller  Theological  Seminary 

“We  should  read  these  sermons,  savor  them,  and  read  them  again.  We 
should  read  them  as  models  of  effective  preaching,  but,  even  more, 
read  them  as  compelling  invitations  to  catch  the  next  wave  ourselves, 
to  feel  the  wind  and  spray  in  our  own  faces,  and  to  experience  anew  the 
transforming  adventure  of  the  Christian  faith.” 

—THOMAS  G.  LONG 

from  the  Foreword 
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